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OBSERVATIONS IN DISPROOF-OF THE PRETEKDED UARRIAOB OF 
WILLIAM DE ■ff.VRREN, EARt, OF SURREY, WITH A DAUGHTER 
BEGOTTEN OP MATILOIS, DAUQHlER OF BALDWIN, COMTE OP 
FLANDERS, BY WILLIAMTHE CONQUBROft, AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE OBIGIN AVU EARLY HISTORY Of THE FAMILY IN NOIk 
MANDY. 

The Cotton Manuscript Vespasian F. xv. contains the Ni» 
gram Re^stnim prioratua de Lewes quod fieri fecit Robertus 
Auncell, prior. Anno Domini 1444, which waa formerly be- 
longing to the earls of Dorset, whose ancestor had a grant 
from the crown of the site of the priory of Lewes, and was 
subsequently in the hands of Sir Edward Byshe and Doctor 
Matthew Hutton, by whom it was given to Sir Robert Cotton. 
Being of so late a date the narrative portion of its contents ia 
utteny unworthy of being considered as aily authority, and 
the assertion it contains that William de Warren, ihe founder, 
was made carl of Surrey by William the Conquerot wd that 
he married his" daughter, is disproved by the charter, oJpied 
from another register of Lewes (which was in the possession 
of John Selden, Esquire, in 1649, and doubtless of earlier 
date) by Dugdale, and printed in the Mouasticon in 1655. 
In neither of these repositories is there any copy of the original 
charter of foundation, which had been sent to the abbey of 
Cluny, in Burgundy, to which this prioiy was a cell, by reason 
of tl\e refiissl of Hugh, the abbot, to send over monks until 
he had received the said charter, and had obtained the king's 
license for their admission into England. 

The first endowment made during the reign of William the 
Conqueror is now only to be collected from the entries of its 
possessions in Domesday book, and from an original charter of 
that king, which is preserved in the Cottonian manuscript, 
Vespasian F. Ill fol. 1, now in part illegible, owing to decay 
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and the application of some chemical mixture, with a view to 
render the writing distinct. In the new edition of the Monas- 
ticon is a copy of this charter, with the words filite meae after 
Gonfredae, aa part of the orig^al ; but, in fact, erroneously, 
as they are interlined in a modem hand of the fifteenth cen- 
tniy. In another Cotton MS., Vespasian E. 11, is an early 
fragment of a register of Lewea, which, under the heading 
Comes vetus, details the possessions of Lewes, which are con- 
finned by this royal charter in this form : — ■ 

WillelmuB cornea primuB, concedente filio buo aecundo Comite, dedit 
nobis pro anima Gundrade uxoris sue Woltuna cum pertineDtiis suls, sci- 
licet, dimidiatn Walpolam et terrun de Chenewica et terrain Brunauen. 
Beddit Bancto Paucrado viii libras cum z solidis, quoa accrevit RanuUus 
Decanua quando placitavit contra Achi. Oodninut disiconuB reddit xx soli. 
doB de terra sua et Stangclinus junior et Maineiius fiUus ejus xx eolidoB. 
Stangalinus presbiter de Xiimea reddit pro terra sua xyi librae. Godricua 
miles de Walsocha reddit xx eolidos pro terra sua. Ceteri homines noetri de 
Waleocha pertinent ad Woltunom et hoc quod reddunt est in firma de Wal- 
tnna, et tercia pars de Anamera, que nostra est, pertinet ad Waltuuam et 
redditus ejus vat in firma de Waltuna. In WeUa piscatores reddunt ix 
Bolidos et ceteri homines noetri reddunt et pertinent ad Waltunam. Wal- 
tuna et quicquid habemus infia Maresia reddunt Ix et xi libras et x solidos. 

The charter of William the Conqueror is apparently aa 
follows : — 

Notum sit presentibuB etfuturie quod ego Willelmus (gratia Dei) rex 
Anglorum coDcedo monasterio Sancti Pancratii quod u+ta est apudLeuuaa 
pro anim^domini et antecessonB mei regis eduuardi et pro anima patria mei 
comitiB-t-RotbeTti et pro mea ipsius anima et uxoris mee Matildis re^e et 
filiorum atque successorum meorum et pro anima +GiiiUeImi de uuarennaet 
nxoris sue Gon (dra) de (pro me et beredibus meis) quandam mansionem 
noa+tram nomine Waltonam cum omnibus que ad eandem mansionem per- 
tinent, que Willelmus ac illam mansionem tenet+de me. Concedo etiam 
ut monacbi in eodem monasterio conTeraantes et conversaturi ea libertate 
poB+sideant, qua ecclesie, quas baronea mei, me concedente, construunt, 
poasident, elemosinas, quas ego eis conceesi. -f Et i ta quod ego in ista elemosina 
h^)eam quicquit in itlis babeo. £t ut donatio hec firma et inconcussa-t-per- 
petuo maneat signo sancte crucia manu propria confirmavi et manibuB fide- 
lium meorum tes^candam-J-liberavl. 

S. Wil+lelmi Ee^a. S. Rob+berti (filii Regis.) S. Willehni+filU 
Begia. 8. Huorici-t-fiUi Regis. S. Willelmide+Warenna. S. Tho+me 
archiepiacopi. S. Oa+mundi episcopi. S. Waucbe+lini episcopi. S. 
Remigii-t-epiacopi. S. Willelmi-|- episcopi Dunelmensis. 8. Hain+rici, 
S. Richardi-i-de Ton(ebrige) (8. Alani+comitia Britannic) 8. Walteri+ 
Oiffardi. 8. £duuaidi-|-TicecoDutis. 8. Miloaia-t-CrispinL 
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The manor given by this charter is in Norfolk, and has 
now the name of West Walton or Walton Prior, and is situate 
in the hundred and hdf of Freebridge, in Marshland, on the 
banks of the Wisbeach river, and is t£us described in Domes- 
day, under the heading Terra Willelmi de Warrenna, fo. 160 
— 160 b. Hund. et dim. Fredrebruge. 

Waltuna tenuit Toche Uber hiHUO tempore regis eduuardi. Modo tenet 
Sanctua FetniB. iiii csrucatn teme, Betnper iz villani, &c. Tola valet Ivii 
libraa et x Bolidoa, Tota habet iiii leugaa in longo et ii quarenteuas in Into, 
quicumque ibi teneot, et redit ii solidoa de gelto de kx Bolidis. Hoc eat de 
feado Fedrid. 

This notification applies to all the lands that were held 
by the Saxon Toche ; and in Domesday, under Tense Willelmi 
de Warene, in Cambridgeshire, f. 196 b, we have this state- 
ment of his degree of a&iity to William de Wiu%ne. 

In Trepeslav Hundredo. In Trumpinton tenet 'Willelmus iiii hidas et 
dimidiam. Terra est v carucorum. In dominio sunt ii" et ix villani cum 
iiii bordariis habentea iii carucos. Ibi i molinum de xx solidis. Pratum y 
carucarum. Pasture ad pecora tiUs et iiii socos. Yalet et raluit ti libras. 
Tempore regis Eduuardi vii libras. Hanc terram tenuit Tochi de Eclesia 
de Ely, (Ue quo rex Eduuardus fuit virus et mortuus, nee potuit dare ne« 
vendere, nee ab Ecleaia separare, Haoe terram poatea habuit Frederi, 
filter Willelmi. 

Domesday again furnishes ns in the survey of the lands of 
WiUiam de Warren, in Norfolk, with the proof that this brother 
of WilliMU de Warren was a Fleming, and this entry is of 
singular importance in subverting the fabled royal descent of 
Gundrada, as a daughter of Willmm the Conqueror; it occurs 
m vol. ii. fol. 169, b. Hundredum de Grenehou. 

In Fagrava tenet Sanetus Ricarius i carucatam teire (de fedo Fedrici) 
qnam tenuit quidam liber homo tempore Regis Ednardi. Tunc iiii villani 
et semper, modo ii bordarii. Semper in dominio i caruca et semper inter 
omnea dimidia caruca. Tunc valuit xx soUdos, modo xzv solidoB, 

In Acra tenuit quidam liber homo i carucatam tenre, semper vi villani 
et i bordariuB et iii serri et i caruca in dominio. Tunc inter omnes iii ca- 
rucee, modo i. Silva ad xv porcos. Semper dimidium molinum. Tunc valet 
et semper xx solidoi, hoe est de fedo Fretherici. Wimerus tenet. 

The monastery designated by the name of Sanctua Petrua 
in these extracts from Domesday is that of Cluny, and that 
under the name of Sanctua Ricarita had anciently the Latin 
name of Cenhdvm, and at the present day its site is the small 
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town of Saint Ricquier, canton of Ailly-le-haut-Clocher, arron- 
dissement of Abbeville, Departement of La Somme, being in- 
cluded in the pagus Pontivus, or Ponthieu, in the diocese of 
Amiens. In the chronicle of this abbey, printed by D'Achery, 
in his SpicUegium, is a copy of a charter of Guy, Comte of 
Ponthieu, made at the solicitation of abbot Gervinua, annuen- 
tibus JProceribua mea provincieB in prasentia Meffis Philippi 
Marchioniagve Balduini, necnon eliavi principum regalis palalii, 
granting to St. Ricquier the fourth part of a vill, called Outre- 
Dois, with these witnesses, siffnum Balduini juvenis comitia, 
aiffnum Frederici, Sfc. Actum est hoc anno Regis Philippi im- 
peril vi. Incamaiionia Dominic/s mlxvU. In this the second 
year of the reign of William the Conqueror in England, Abbot 
.Gervinua passed over to his court, and obtained from him a 
confirmation of the gifts made to his monastery in the days of 
King Edward, being present Ralph, earl of Norfolk, with his 
son of the same name, who joined in this petition to the king, 
as they themselves had been the donors. His charter has this 
preamble : In nomine Sanda et individute Trinitalis, ego 
GuiUelmus concessu Dei Anglorum Hex, affecta mei jjro/ectiis in 
Domino, elprece compulaus Domni Abbatia Gervini Monasferti 
tancti Richarii, guod estsitum inpago comitatus Ponlivt, niltlU 
ominm quoque hortatu amicoruni meorum, Padalfi scilicet comitts, 
necnon et jUii e^us Madvlfi, annneniibus etiam unanimiter mete 
curiee Primatibus, regio more concedo guicquid hi ambo, videlicet 
pater etjiliua./ratrumpreelibati Sancti devote concesseruni usibua. 
Quorum igitur eccle»iarum vet mansionum, ut cunclis manifesMur 
cognitio, dignum duximus in prasend denominatim manifestare 
scripto. HcEC est Sancti Richarii teiTO in Anglicis Jinibus sifa 
a Raduifo comite eidem Sando tradita. The places named are 
Sporle, South Acre, Custhorp, Cotes, Pickenham, Narford, 
Swaffham and Gaywode. Earl Ralph by his wife of the 
race of the Bretons in France had inherited the towns of Gael 
and Montfort in Britanny, being himself probably a rieming, 
and died during the reign of the Conqueror. He was suc- 
ceeded in his title of earl of Norfolk, by his son of the same 
name, whose conspiracy in 1074 is fully described by William 
of Malmesbury, in which Roger, earl of Hereford, brother of 
his wife, and Waltheof, earl of Huntingdon, were involved. 
At the time of the survey his vast possessions in Norfolk were 
in the king's hands, and it is also probable that Frederic, 
brother-in-law of William de Warren, was engaged in the 
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same conspiracy, as the whole of his fief had been transferred 
to that illustrious Norman. At the same time the abbey of 
St. Ricquier lost the possessions of their gift, and with the sin- 
gle exception of the carucate of land in Little Pagrave, there 
is no other mention of this abbey at the time of this sur\'ey. 
Sporle was subsequently given to the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Florent at Saumur in the reign of Henry the Second, and it 
was the site of an alien priory, dissolved in the parliament held 
at Leicester 2 Hen. V. 1424, and made parcel of the endow- 
ment of Eton college by Henry VI. in the nineteenth year of 
his reign. Pagrave was a berewic of Sporle or Spurley, and 
divided between earl Ralph and Frederic, and hence the uames 
of Great Pagrave and Little Pagrave ; at which last was a 
chapel in the parish of Sporle, now destroyed'. 

The name of Warren was that of a river, which has its 
source in the commune of Omonville-s^ur-Varenne and falls into 
the canal of Dieppe below the castle of Arques, from which it 
has now the api)elIation of riviere d'Arques. Seated upon 
the left bank of this river was the bourg, which anciently bad 
the same name as the river, tlie chief residence of the family, 



* The remuiiing test of tliii chartet of 
the CoDqucroT ii urollowii — "Villa to- 
Cabulo Eiperlais, ubi habeiitur hotpitea 
uxvii, <fui peiBolTDDt annualiler uuuB- 
quiique id Nitivilale Doin[ni duos equos 
odenliM debrais; a festlvitate Sancti Jo- 
annii Bapdats usque &d feitimi Sancti 
Michaelis tribus diebus onine opus Domini 
Mii; cetenun quod reiiduum eat de niiuo, 
temcl in hehdomada eiuut ad omne opua, 
qaod til iujunctum fueric. Habentur inibi 
lex c&rcucs, tylva opdiiia, terra arabiliset 
inculCa, prata oinuibiia uutriuienCii apCit- 
lima. Eat et alia villa, qu» vacatur Acra, 
Dbi habentur lioapitea iL nioleudina iii, qua 
aolvuiit XXIV oraa denarioruin. Pr»t»rea 
omnu bominea vill» meteiit aegetes iribui 
in hebdaniadi diebus et ouuies carrucs 
■rabuut Iribua diebus ad fruiuenta et ad 
aveoas. Eat et tenia villa, qus cocatur 
Culeslurpo, qun wilvil quinque oms dcna- 
riornm el camicia suia aranl terraa Iribua 
■d frumeuta et ad avenaa diebus. Sequitur 
quailii villa, quae vocatur Achates, et alia, 
qua vocatur Apicheueam, ubi Imbeiitur 
omne* pnedictn couauetudinet catrucaium. 
His juitgitur Merefort, ex qua viii carmcaa 
doobiu diebus ad fruuienta et ad aveuaa ; 
et in Auguslo iiv homines duobus diebui 
ad measem melcndamcoDsnetadiiialiter Do- 
miniurilbeliababit. Vocatoi villi sequens 



lingua eoruTa AuDafam, de qiu habetnr 
omnii decima tarn annona quam aliarum 
reruin. Eat et alia qua: vocaluc Oueoits, 

quoque opEJina. Hoc autem iterum ite- 
rumquB cum interdicto aflirniatianiB af- 
finuo, nc alicujua tyranni invaaiane poatbac 
uturpetur quovia moda. H»c itaque cbaria 
ut poBleria noatiis inimulabilis perduret, 
r^ia □oatraeamsucloritatefiniiamua" In 
Donieaday thia place baa the name of Spar le, 
and it i» fliua meuticned under the heading 
Ninfolc. Terre Rtgli gniu Godricui lereal. 
Hmidrtdnrndt Crtnehov dt xiUi Ittii. Sparli 
liHuil Rei jEdaardtu et hot manerinm/uit 
dt regno, trd rex Edaardut dedii liadalfo 
Cvmili. Huic Bumerio jacti i beraila, qut 
voealw Paggraea. Eil eliata adhm atiir 
btruila, qut vocatar Acra, Alia brmila 
Picknham. Hoc foCuiu >iiaR«-;uin limHf m- 
liiil (em/iore Regit Edieardi i librai el 
qvtmdo Godricut recepit xjii; moda xxxiiii 
librai et ii solidog. Straa^am, another 
capital manor, had been given to Alan, 
earl of Brittany, Uie husband of a listec 
of Ihe second earl Ralph, as we learn from 
T)oineiiaj. Husdrrdumde GreHehn. Terre 
AtoMi eoiailii. Sinffham pertiuuil ad regio- 
nem el Rex Eda'ardnt dtdil Radnffo evmiri. 
Hence in each caae a brotheT-iii-4aw wu 
by (heie fotfeilnres. 
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who bore the local surname ; and it was only at a period sub- 
sequent to the raising of a fair mound in the valley for the site 
of the castle, that another epithet derived from this structure 
attached to its locality, as in the name of Bel Encombre we 
have the literal translation of Bellus Cumulus. Bellencombre 
is now the cheflieu of a canton in the arrondissement of Dieppe, 
departement of La Seine Inferiemc, with a population of 927 
inhabitants. The cartulaiy of the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity of the Mont de Rouen, subsequently designated the 
abbey of Sainte Catherine after the acquisition of her relics, 
a manuscript of the eleventh century, furnishes the earliest 
notice of the first baron of this name in Nonnandy. From 
it we learn that Rodulf de Warren was a sharer and coheir 
with Roger, son of the bishop, in an extensive fief in the 
vicinity of Rouen, and that they had also several vills in 
the pays de Caux, and hence he was doubtless identical with 
Badulf, son of the bishop, whose name occurs in the following 
instrument, inserted in the cartulary of the cathedral chim;h 
of Rouen, which regards the two communes of Douvrend and 
Bailly la riviere, near Dieppe. 

Hoc scriptum est quomodo villa de Duuerent a domimcatu ArchiepiBCO- 
patus esiit et quomodo poetea rediit. Duerent fuit in dominico Sancte 
Marie. Hugo Archiepiecopua tulit de dominicatu et dedit cuidam militi, 
Odoni, in matrimonio sororia sue. Mortuo Odone dedit iterum Hugo sororem 
Buam cuidam Henrico cum eadem terra. Postea defuncto Henrico clamat 
earn Walterus, comcB de Medanta, propter hoc quod Henricua suub 
consanguineus erat, et ita ei dedit Robertua Archiepiscopus. Postea re- 
demit eam Hobertus ArchlepiscopuB, qui eam sibi dederat, pleno pilleo 
de denariis, et ita redacta est terra de Duerent in dominicatu aancte Marie. 
In quo Robertus Archiepiacopua dominicatu triginta annis et plus quiets 
tenuit; eed postea amore captus filiorum Ricardo filio euo injuate 
tradidit. 

Membra ipsiua terre sunt hec ; Putham, Duuerendel, PuteoUs, Airumeenil 
Hagenonmeanil, Hugonismemil, RainulfiTallis, Le Coldret, Hupei,Comepit; 
et partes de Baslei, Bcilicet Montane, Muntut et Eztriemontem, quas adqui- 
' nvit RobertuB Arcbiepiscopua jitdicio Kcardi Comitia et principum ejus in 
appendiciis Duuerent; ad quarum diTiaionem et Baisionem misit Ricardus 
Cornea Goacelinum filium Hecdonia, RicardumTicecomitemiilium Tescelini, 
et Radulfum filium Epiecopi, et Oabertum de Augia. Hi manduCBTerunt 
ipse die cum arcbiepiBCopo in silva, que dicitur Blanca, et flagellaverunt ibi 
plures pueniloB atque eos bene refocillaverunt in recordatione et memoria 
hujua &cti. Fuenint etiam quamplurea conpatriote, scilicet, Walterua et 
Wacelinua frater ejua de Euermo, Hagenon de Hubovilla, Kicardus de Sancto 
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Supplicio, ReineruB de Berengerivilla et Ricardus de Capitevallie et multi 

The cartiilaiy of the abbey of St. Amand contains this 
record, proving the identity of R(^r, son of the bishop, and 
consequently that of his brother Ralph, as sons of Hugh, 
bishop of Coutancea : — 

Cum prescriptis beaeficiis illud etiam in hoc pmile^^o (i. e. Willelmi 
Regis Anglorum quinto anno regni Bui) amiolatuT donum, quod Rogerius 
filius HngoniB episcopi ConBtancie urbis, ecclesie gloriose Dei genitricia 
Harie et beati Amandi ChriBtd antistjtie, que est infra mures urbis Botho- 
magenuB, concesnt quando flliam suam, videlicet, Emnuun Chnsti obsequio 
mandpavit. In comitatu Talou hoc mansum, quod Tulgo vocatur Herbou. 
mesnil, predictus Rogerius dedit cum uno moleudino. In eodem comitatu 
terram que vocatur de la Mare pre&te ecclesie tribuit, quam nunc tenet 
Walchelinus. Freterea banc terram, quam nunc TurolduB preBb^ter et 
fratur ejus Turchitillus tenent, cum hiia, que pertinent ad iUun, donavit el> 
militer Rogerius. In hac elemosina habeatur quedam piscaria, que de 
censu XT eolidoe solvit monachis Sancti Dionisii unoquoque anno-t-Signum 
'Willelmi Normannorum comitis.-t-Signum ipsiuB Bt^eiii. 

Aubermesnil is a conunune in the canton of Blangy, arron- 
dissement of Neufchatel, departement of La Seine-Iuferieure, 
between Mortemer and Foucarmont, a district which had 
anciently the name of the comte of Talou, as comprising the 
territory limited by the river Bresle, anciently named Angus j 
and it was doubtless parcel of the fief, of which the castle of 
Mortemer was originally the chief seat, and from which the 
descendants of Roger, as well as himself, had their surname. 
Hugh, bishop of Coutauces, was present at the dedication of 
the church of Fecamp in the year 990, and survived as late as 
the year 1020. Also of his endowment was the priory of St. 
ho of Rouen, to which he transferred seven canons, of those 

* Hugh WM Arcbbuhop of Roaeo bom Mien year* nntil 103T, when lie died, leiv- 

M2lo9S9; thesoDof HuchdiCilvKcunp ing three bodb, RichBrd, R«lph, and Wil- 

ud brolhec of Ralph, to whom he gne ibe liem. Of the localities named Douvren- 

bonrg of Toeni, in the canton of GaiUon, delte, Puldieux, AgcaDTilTe, AngreTille, 

UTODdiiaement of Louiieia, departement Humeanil, Hemonvil and Hupp; are all 

de I'Eure, anceitoiof the illnstrioni race hamleti in the paiiih of DouTiend, and 

whoborelhiaiiiinanie. Walter, third of the Montignjf, Moluy and Etrimont in that 

name, comte of the Vexin Fran9ais, of of BaiUy-en-Rivierei and the name Blan- 

Chaumoat, PontoJie and Mantel, aon of que* is yet that of (he wood, and of ■ 

Drogon.comteoftheVexioandarAmieni, hamlet adjoining, vhere the partlea 

waa hoaband of Biota, and with her died dined, and the boya were fint flagged and 

from the eKcti of poiioa at Falaiae in 1063. then featted in memory of this act. £u- 

Archbiihop Robert waa son of lUchaid I. Tenneu, Ybouville, St. Sulpiee, Bellengre- 

asd GnuDOT, and aocceeded to Archbiahop Tille and CapTal an adjoiiuDg paiiihea. 
Ungb, whoM prelacy oontiaued for forty- 



..glc 
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who had been appointed to the cathedral of Coutancea, after- 
wards the usual place of residence of his successors in the 
capital of the duchy, being inclusive of the church of Blosse- 
vUle-Bonsecoure, in the vicinity of the Mont de Rouen, a 
commune, which was shared between his sons. According to 
the continuator of William, the monk of Jumicges, whose 
own history closed with the accession of Robert Courte-heuze 
to the ducal throne, and who from internal evidence was 
doubtless a monk of the abbey of Bee Herluin, the famibes of 
Warren and Mortemer derived their descent from a common 
ancestor, and such tradition was undoubtedly correct. In the 
text of Duchesne we read this paragraph of this writer, under 
the heading Quomodo eadem Comitisaa sorores suas et 
neptes nobiboribus Normannorum in conjugium tradidit et de 
posteritate earumdem, having reference to the countess Gun- 
ner, wife of Richard I. Comte of Normandy, deceased in 996. 

Et quoniain de BororibuB Gunaoris Comitissse fecintus mentionem, libet 
etiam de illia, aii secundo gradu conBim^initatiB afflnes eidem fuere, prout 
ab antiquis accepimus, aliqua dicere. Habuit ergo ex fmtre suo Herfasto 
eadem Comilissa nepotem Oabernum de Crepon, patrem videlicet Willelmi, 
Comitis Herefordiw, viri per omnia laudabilis. Neptes vero plurcs predicts 
Gunnor habuit: sed Bolummodo de quinque, quibus mantis uupBerint, au- 
divi. Una itaque earum matrimonio copulata est patri primi Willelmi de 
Warenna, es qua natuB est idem Willelmtis, postea Coraes Surreise, et 
Rogerius de Mortuomari, frater ipsius. Altera Nicholao de Bascheritvilla, 
ex ciyuB posteritate oatus est Willelmua Martellus et Waltenis de Saucto 
Martino. 

The memory of the aged people from whom this writer 
received this irdbrlnation, cannot be implicitly relied upon, and 
the lapse of time requires that we ascend a generation higher, 
so as to fix the marriage of this nameless niece with one con- 
temporary with Richard I. in the person of Hugh, afterwaiils 
bishop of Coutances, and father of Ralph de Warren and 
Roger de Mortemer, as this contemporary charter witnesses. 

NoQ inconsulte antiquorum ritu approbatum constat, ut quod in consta- 
biliendis rebus concors fldelium sentenUa approbat, hoc fideli litters trada- 
tur, quffi longiore tevo perdurat. Cujus vivaci testimonio cuncUs tarn pre. 
eentibuB quam et nostris minoribus notura facirous, nes fratres in Rotomn- 
genei monte Snnctte Trinitati, Deo nostro, in unum eervientea, quod habita 
cum Rodulfo Warethnce emptionis conTentione in perpetuum hujus nostri 
loci alodium, e vicino ejus centum acres silvie triginta emimue libris, etquat- 
tuordecim acres term arabilis in Blovilla decem aliis Ubris, et it«m bene- 
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Sdum coci ejus Odonia apud Tillarn dicUm Merdeplud nliis decern libris. 
Item quoque pratuni ponti Uuufridi subjacens decern libris. Item ab eo- 
dem Rodulfo terram uuiuB carmce ad BloTillEun pro sezdecim libiis et 
lerTBin pneti Sottevillte pro decent libris accepimue; et in ejus neceaeitate 
pallium unum pro vi^ti iibris et xzx Bolidis dedimua. Item de supradicU 
cilva centum acras emimus a Rogerio Alio Episcopi, qui et parlicepa et 
coheres est ejusdem allodii, xt libria. Sed et ipsam partem de caatellario, 
qute nostrs emptioni est continua et ad ipsum pertinebat, emimua xzz soli- 
die. Supradictaa autem centum acres quidam noster familiaris, nomine 
Rogerius, buo adjutorio nos confortavit emere, quum ipse prior zt libraa 
pro sezfiginla acres dedit, et post ad centetuun perfectjonem sdiia xv libris, 
quas solvimus, penrenire nos fecit. HujuB emptionis affinnatoremdominum 
nostrum WiUelmnm, Nonnanaorum ducem, ex ejus signo subter agnos. 
ceodnm consUt, et Rotomogensis arcbiepiscopi Malgerii subsignatam auc- 
toritatem, et hujus rei ae quis infringere presumat afSrmationem. 

SigDuin ^llelmi comids. Signum ArchiprsesuliB Malgerii. Signum 
ejusdem Bodulfi de Guarethna. Signum Beatricis, uxoris ejus. Signum 
Rogerii fljii episcopi. Signum Hubertli filii Turoldi. Signum Willelmi, 
Signum Hugonis. S. Hepponis. S. Eotberti. S. Wamerii forestarii. 
S. Ercbemboldi. S. Ounftidi. Signum Snelli. Signum Willelmi fiUi 
Bogerii, beredis scilicet ipsius, qui, ut omni patern« conventioni annueret, 
partem euam condonaret, xiiii libras et x solidos a nobis accepit. Signum 
Hagonis fratris ejus. Signum Rodulfi de Cruinmara. S. Turoldi filii 
Osberni de Freschenes. Signum Gulberti filii Rodulfi de Cruizm&ra. 
Signum Hugonis de FlamenTilla. £x nostra parte signum Ricardi, sene- 
scal. S. Bernardi coci. S. Ansfredi coci. S. Ascelini prepoaid, S. Ro* 
diilfi filii Benzelli. 

Mauger, archbishop of Rouen, was the successor of Arch- 
bishop Robert, his paternal uncle, deceased in 1037, which 
see he retained until May, 1055. Blosseville, Eauplet, and 
Pont Honfroi, are in the immediate vicinity of the Mont de 
Roaen, and Sotteville-lez-Rouen Ues next its suburb on the 
south side of the Seine. The use of the word castellarium, 
in the sense of castellanise districtus, attests the tenure of this 
land of Roger to have been annexed to the castle of Morte- 
mer, and among the witnesses are the two sons of Roger, 
William and Hugh, the former of whom ratified the sale made 
by his father. Below in the same cartulary we read : 

Item Bodulfiu de Warenna, consensu uxoris suee Tocabulo Emmee, 
domno Bainerio abbati et Monachia Sancts Trinitatis totam portionem 
mam silTse montiura BloriUse et Scums septem libris denariorom vendidit, 
qnarta feria ante Faacha Domini, WiUelmo, inclito duce Normannorum, 
assensum prebente. S. ejusdem Willelmi comitis. S. ipsius Rodulfi. 
Sigmmi Bmmae, uxoris ejus. S. Hugonis de FlamenTilla. S. Leudonu. 

TOL. III. C ..^IC 
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Ex nostra parte. S. Anrfredi, coci. S. Bemardi, coci. S. Waroerii 
fbre«tarii. S. Alberici foretttarii. 

Owing to this arrangement Monaieur Deville, the editor of 
this cartulary, plausibly assumes that these charters were in 
chronological order, and consequently appended this note ; 
"hie enim invenitur Rodulfus I. de Warenna, conjux Bea- 
tricis, postea Emmse, ex qua Bodulfum II. et WiUelmum I. 
Alios habuit. Hie Wi]]elmas I. comitatus est WiUelmum 
Cooqaestorem in Angtiam, a quo recepit fere trecenta maDeria, 
postea a Willelmo Rufo, comitatum Surreise," at the foot of 
the following charter : 

Vir quidem, Doraine Hugo de Flamenvilla, vendidit Sanctm Trinitatis 
mnnachiH decimam, quam tenebat de dumino suo Rodulfo de Warethna in 
Amundi Villa et temm uniui nianri, annuente ipso Rodulfo, qui etiam, 
accepto precio a inonachis, dedit illis conBuetudinem moltse, quae tnn juris 
erat in praedtcto manso ; et in MalteriUa decimam, quam ex eupradicto viro 
et ex alio, nomiDe Willelmo, Alio \Valon», tenebat, et unum hortum et 
decimam culturee de Bamara. Item in eadem villa, &c. In Flamenvilln 
qnoque ipie predictus Hugo totom proprise cairucs dedmam, necnoa et 
omnium virorum eju^dem villa ad ee pertinentium, tam Temaculonim quam 
rusticorum, nobis tradidit et donavit Post modicum tempus prelaxati 
Hugonifl dominuB, scilicet supra memoratua Rodulfus et uxor ^us, voca. 
bulo Emma, ac filii eorum Rodulfus et WillelmuH, ad nostrum venerunt 
monaaterium ; una cum eis venit ipse Hugo, mgavit eos ut harum omnium 
conventionum donationem in perpetuam hereditatem facerent, et coram 
altari SBncta Trinitatis Buis manibus cartam signarent, et fecerunt. Harum 
omnium conventionum testes multi nunt, et maxime hi, qui eodem die, quo 
ejus puer monachus est effectus, jnterfuerunt. Cum quibua ipse etiam 
predictus Hugo cartam manu sua Srmavit, ibidem abbate Rainerio cum auis 
tnonachis aslant^. 

8. Rodulfi de Warethna. S. Vidonis de Briothna. 8. Witlelmi, Atii 
Walonis. S. Erarate, nxoris Rodulfi de Warethna. 8. Rodulfl, filii eorum. 
S. Willelmi ftatris ejus. S. ipsius Hugonis de Flamenvilla. S. Rotberti 
filii ejus. S. Oisleberti filii ejusdem. 8. Rodulfl de Wesneval. Ex nostra 
parte. S. Kcardi senescal. 8. Osmund!, marescal. 8. Bemardi cod. 
S. Ansfredl coci. 

The second signature is that of Guy de Brionne, son of 
Rainald, Comte of Burgundy, who in another charter relating 
to a sale of tithes in Motteville and Emanville is styled Comte ; 
quam venditionem Wido comes et Rodulfus de Warethna, 
cum uxore sua nomine Emma, annuerunt et confirmaverunt. 
His mother, Adelis. was daughter of Richard II., Duke <rf 
Normandy, and had Brionne of the gift of his cousin ; but in 
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the year 1047, he formed a coDspiracy to dispossess his bene- 
factw of his sovere^ty, and in a battle fought at Val-es> 
dunes in the comte of the Oximin, was defeated by the united 
forces of the French and Normans. Thence, having fled to 
Brionne, he was besieged in his castle three years, until, com- 
pelled by famine, he surrendered and implored the mercy of 
the duke, which he obtained, according to William of Jumie- 
ges ; " ciijus dux, suorum consultu, miserite misertus clemen- 
ter ille pepercit et recepto castello Brioci cum suis domesticis 
eum manere in domo suo jussit." This second marrif^ of 
Rodulf de Warren was subsequent to the marriage of William 
the Conqueror with Matilda, daughter of Baldwin de Lille, 
Comte of Flanders, as we learn from the following record, in- 
serted in the cartulary of the abbey of Preaux, dedicated to 
St. Peter, in the vicinity of Pont-Audemer ; and hence it is 
probable that the two sons named above were the issue of this 
first wife and not of the second, as conjectured by Monsieur 
DeviUe. 

Eodein Anno, quo in conjugium sortitus eat Normaanorum Mar- 
cliio, Willelmus nomine, Balduini comiUs filiam, dedit sancto Petro 
Pratelli consuetuiUnes, quu habebat in quadam terra, que Woscolium 
vulgo TocatuT, scilicet, haiofaram, utlac, rat, inceiidium, bemaj^um, bellum. 
Fro quibuB abbas ejuadem loci Ansfridus nomine ei dij^aam dedit pecu- 
mam, id est, x libras denarionim et orationee loci FratellL Eodem anno 
quidam miles de Warenna, Radulfue nomine, annuente conjuge sua 
Beatrice, dedit sancto Petro Pratelli quicquid in eadem terra, scilicet, 
Woscolio, babebat in piano, in aqua et silva ; et ideo dedit ei predictus abbas 
•ocietatem loci et qulaque uncias auri et centum aolidos et anulum aureum 
unum appendentem novem nummos et uaum coclar argenteum. Huic 
conventiani interfuerunt testes ex parte Abbatis Ro^rius filius Hunfridi, 
eo tempore vicecomes Botomagi, et Girardus, comics botellarius, et Guar- 
nerius et Gotmundus et Gaufridus tnilitee Abbads et Christianus et Her- 
bertus presbfteri. Ex parte vero Radulfi, Godefridus, frater ejus, et 
Uilbertue filius Turoldi de Foutanis et Robertus filius Ansfridi de Ivetot. 

Ansfridus succeeded as abbot of Preaux, his predecessor 
Einardus in 1050, and the marriage of Duke William with 
Matilda did not take place until 1053, so that we are able 
to fix this date as that of the above grant, and to add a third 
brother Godefridus to the issue of Hugh, bishop of Coutances. 
VascoEuil is situate on the river AndeUe, in the vicinity of the 
forest of Lyons. On the other hand the cartulary of the Holy 
Trinity afibrds two specific dates as to the time of his being 
the husband of Emma. 

n,g,t,7.dt,'G00gIc 
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Notunt sit omoibus sancts ecclede filiua tarn preeaentibiu quun etiam 
futuria, qualiter vir quidam illustris, nomioe KodulAu de Wareaaa, cum 
conjuge 8UB, voc&bulo £mma, divioa favente gratia, quatuor Buis juris 
ecclesiaa cum omnibus appenditiia buIb, Tidelicet, barum villanim, id est, 
Amundi villffi, AngliceTilUe, Fkmenvillte, Maltevills, domno Abbati Rain- 
erio et monachis ejua pro xzz libriB denariorum, in alodio vendiderunt et 
tradiderunt. Sed et unicuique ecclesiEe contiguot Bex jugeree teme, quos 
acrea dicimua, eupradicto abbati et monachiB in perpetuam hereditatem 
tradiderunt, Hoc ergo actum eat favore et auctoritate Willelmi, conBuUs 
Normamtiae, qui etiam hujus negotii donationem firmavit, et proprio adno- 
tationis aiguo cartam coiroboravit. 

Signum ejusdem Willelmi comitia. Signum RodulS de Warenna. Sig- 
nuin EmmK usoHb ejus. Signum Hugonis de Flamenvilla. Ex nostra parte. 
Signum Bemardi coci. 6. Ricardi Beneacal. S. Oaberni Bnincosted. 
8. Anarredi coci. 8. HeddoniB de Chanaan. Acta aunt htec anno ab Incar- 
natione Domini MXVIIII. 

OnuiibuB sancts eccleeie Gliis notum ait, quod Rodulfua de Wareuia 
ejuaque conjux, rocabulo Emma, cum filiia auie, Rodulfo acilicet atque 
Willelmo, post annos fere svi, quam quatuor villaium CaletensiB pagi, 
MaltevUlK, videlicet, FlamenviLlae, AmundivillEe et AnglicerlllR eccleaiaa et 
earum decintas nobis vendiderant, convenientea in boc monasterio anno 
dominies incaruattoniB MLXIIII, omnem totiua Oaulfivillfe ejusdem Cale- 
tensis pagi, cum ecclesia, decimam, quam a Guillelmo filio Rogerii filii 
HugoniB epiacopi xxx libris denariorum emerant, pro redemptioue animarum 
auarum in perpetuam hereditatem nobis dederunt, et donationem super 
altare Saocta Trinilatia poauerunt coram teatibua. 

Signum ipaius Rodulfl. Signnm Emmse usoria ejus. Signnm Rodulfi 
filii eorum, Signum Willelmi, fratria ejuB. Signum Hugonis de Flamen- 
villa. Signum Bainaldi. Signum Ouillelmi, filiorum ejus. Signum Giale- 
bcrti, clerici. Signum Leudonia. Ex nostra parte testes : Ricardua aene- 
seal. Bemardua, cocua ; Ricardus de Appivilla; Guillelmua, eartor; 
Rainaldua, Anglicua; Walteriua, cocus; Albericua de Blovilla ; Oabemua 
Bruucosted. 

The five cliurches named in these evidences are those of 
Mauteville-l'Eneval.otherwiseMotteville-les-deux-clochers.Fla- 
manville-rEneval, Eraanville, Anglesqueville-sur-Saane and 
Auzouville I'Eneval, the affix of L'Enev^ being derived from 
the manor of Eneval in the parish of Paviliy, wldch was the 
head of a barony, including these parishes in the pays de Caux, 
in times subsequent to the annexation of Normandy to the 
realm of France. Besides the proof thus afforded of the co- 
heirship of these two brothers in the pays de Caux, we find 
that Roger, son of Bishop Hugh, sold to the monastery of the 
Holy Tnnity and to the abbot Rtiinerius the multure of ell his 

..,1c 
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men, both £ree men and husbandmen, hving imder his rule in 
Blosseville and Le Mesnil Enard and NeuvUlette, and in Les- 
cure and Eauplet, as well as of his own house situate in the 
city of Rouen, for seven pounds, with the consent of his wife 
Odain, and their sons William and Hugh. In like manner 
Ralph de Warren sold for the same sum to the aforesaid abbot 
the multure of all the men belonging to him in the same 
villages. The last mention of this baron in the same cartulary 
occurs in this form, and from it we may infer that he had 
not been present at the battle of Hastings. 

Ea tempestate qna Guillelmus, dux Normannorum egregius, cum claasico 
appantu ingentique exercitu, ADglonim terram expetiit, quidam mileB, 
nomine Oemundus de Bodes, cum aliis illuc profectuB, et lan^re correptus 
atque ad extrema perductua, pro aninut sue remedio, dedit ■anctR Trini' 
Uti onmem decimam terra sus in alodio, quam domini sui Bodulfi de 
Warenna tenebat beneflcio. Unde et eidem domino buo Bodulfo, ut hoc 
annueret, xxx aolidos dedimus; quod et fecit ante altare Sanctse Tiinitatia, 

Signum Bodulfi de Warenna. Signum ejuadem Osmundi. Signum 
Bodulfi heredia Oemundi. Testes, Alveredus de la Bniere ; OoiffreduB del 
Busc; BicarduB de Drincurt; Ilbertus de Longocampo, Bernardus cocua; 
Robertus piBtor. 

From these evidences we are able to deduce these facts ; 
that Ralph or Rodulf, son of the bishop, was twice married, 
and that his two sons were the issue of his first wife, Beatrice, 
as otherwise they would not have attained sufficient age to have 
been in arms as early as the year 1055, the exact date of the 
battle of Mortemer, both according to Ordericus Vitalis, who 
states it to have occurred in the eighth year after the battle of 
Val-es-dunes, in 1047, and according to Robert du Mont, who 
has inserted an account of it in his additions to the chronicle 
of Sigebert, monk of the abbey of Gemblours in Brabant, 
tmder that year. The account of the former writer is put into 
the discourse, which he attributes to Wilham the Conqueror 
on his death-bed, in these words ; " in time past King Henry 
(of France) highly incensed against me dispatched a vast army 
of Franks in two divisions, in order to overwhehn our terri- 
tories by a double invasion. He himself introduced one phalanx 
into the diocese of Evreux, in order that he might devastate 
every thing as far as the river Seine, and entrusted another to 
Odo his brother, and Reginald de Clermont, and to two counts, 
Ralph de Montdidier and Guy of Ponthieu, that they might 
quickly enter Normandy by the fords of the Epte, and lay 
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waste Bray and Talou, and the whole of the Roumois, with 
sword and fire, and from thence continue their ravages, until 
they reached the sea. I therefore, upon receipt of this intelli- 
gence, without dehiy set out to meet the foe, placed myself 
with my forces along the bank of the Seine, continually in 
front of the king's tents, and wheresoever he strove to depopu- 
late my land, with arms and iron I prepared to encounter 
him. Meanwhile I sent Robert, comte of Eu, and Rc^r de 
Mortemer, and other most vaUant knights, against Odo and 
his legions. Who, whilst near a castle, which is called Mor- 
teraer, they rencountered the French, the troops of both 
armies being ready, a terrible battle was fought with great 
effusion of blood on both sides. On the one party the Gauls 
were furious, animated with the desire of winning the Iwid; on 
the other the Normans dealt blows in rage, burning with the 
hope of escaping defeat, and of defending themselves and their 
hearths. At length, by the divine aid, the Normans con- 
quered and the R^nch fled. This battle they fought beyond 
the Seine, in winter before Ijent, the eighth year after the 
battle of Val-es-dunes. Then Guy, comte of Ponthieu, was 
made prisoner, and Odo, with Reginald and others, who were 
fleet of foot, was routed. Comte Rodulf likewise would have 
been in like manner a prisoner, imless Roger, the leader of my 
forces, had bvoured him ; for he had long since done homage 
to him. Wherefore in this his necessity he rendered to him a 
fair and sufficient service, in as much as he protected him for 
three days in his castle, and afterward conducted him safe to 
his home. For this ofience I ejected Roger from Normandy, 
but soon after, being reconciled, I restored to him the rest of 
his honours, save the castle of Mortemer, in which he had 
saved my enemy, and this I took from him rightly, as I be- 
lieve. Yet nevertheless I gave it to William de Warren, his 
kinsman, a loyal youth." The same writer also mentions 
William de Warren as having been present at the battle of 
Hastings. 

The word used by this writer to denote the degree of re- 
lationship between R(^r de Mortemer and his nephew Wil- 
liam de Warren is simply consanguineus ; yet the continuator 
of William of Jmnieges describes him as son of the first Wil- 
liam de Warren, through ignorance of his real descent, in this 
passage, at Rogeriua de Mortuomari, fihus primi Willelrai de 
Warrenua, monasterium sancti Victwis in proprio solo fundavit. 
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Robert du Mont, in his Tractatus de Abbatibus et Abbatiis 
Normannorum et sedificatoribus eanim, writes at Kogeriua de 
Mortuomari, filiua Walterii de Sancto Martino, frater vero 
primi Willelmi de Warrenna, monasterium in proprio solo 
fundavit, in utter forgetfulness that it was the niece of the 
Countess Gunnor, married to ^Nichola^ de Baquevilte, who was 
mother of William Martel and of Walter de St. Martin, as we 
learn from the continuator of WilHam de Jumieges, (who by 
many is supposed to have been this identical Robert du Mont, 
who was a monk and claustral prior of Bec-Herluin, before 
being elected abbot of Mont St. Michel in 1154,) in the para- 
graph cited above. The castles of St. Victor and St. Riquier- 
en-riviere were those which remained to Roger de Mortemer 
after the offence, and near the former was a priory dependant 
upon the abbey of St. Onen, which upoD the petition of Rc^r 
de Mortemer and Advisa his wife, in 1074, was erected 
into an abbey, and to which the family of Warren were 
benefactors'. 



• The following cluiteT i« cridence of 
the extent of thcM benefkctioni, and taOy 
conoborate* tbe tiiumed de*eent of the 
Iioutea of Wairen mud Hoitiinei froin » 
common tncntor : 

Hunelinui, Cornea Glurenne, venenl- 
bili Rotomagenni Eccleaie arcliirpiscopo 
et deraoo ceteriique ejtudnn EcclnJe per- 
■onii et omnibuB hominibm huib FruiciA 

•t eluirtft mea conlinniue pro lalnte aDima 
mee et uxori* mee lubelle Comitiue et 
Gaillelmi filii mei, et porentuin et ante- 
eeworuin nostrornm, omaes donationen, 
ODu GuillelmuB de Giurenna et Comei 
Onillelniiu, fi]iuH ejns, et hominea sui de- 
demnt Deo et eeclerie wncd Victoria mo- 
iucliiiqiie ibidem Deo servieDlibua, tam in 
eeeleaia qoam in decimis, tam in terrii 
qaam in ndditibui, et in aliii donatiODi- 
biu ; (cilicet eccleuam de Bellencumbre 
cum decimi eidem peitinente et decimam 
noleD^oniin et thelonei ^oadem TiUe. 
Qnia Tero ab antiqno prefiti monachi in 
ipM nddjtn moleDdinonun videlicet et 
thelonei non amptini qnun riginti libraa 
haboerant, ego ex proprio dona meo con- 
ceeei illii et oonfinnaii ut integtaro 
babcant decimam, ■ire minuatar redditua 
dw angeator. Apud Brachetutt tenani, 
bU pmbjter manet, et quatuor aeraa 
teira et quatnor maninraa ! Bedonadeillia 
oambiata at pro ilia apod Loretot ; item 
apod Brachetnit tolam decimam orium 



Rogerii de Creneio 



Paan^l 



nique ad nmitam ds *alle Hidou tmea, 
■icut idem Rogeriaa, prcMnte coroitc 
Ooillelmo etconcedeo te, Deo ctaancto Vic- 
tori dedil et donum auper altari dunillo 
poniiL Conceiii etiam, aicut ipae Roge- 
riaieoDcearitiieqiuntiamcjuidem Demon* 
in tetram loarn, ita ut monachi talem 
habeant inde joililiam, qualem ipae ha- 
bebat. Habelnt idem RogeHui Ciea ohari- 
tatea per annnm, unam ad Nativitatem, tt 
aliam ad Paicba, tertiam ad featum Sanctl 
Victoria et ad featum Sancti Martini botu 
Tel daoa aolidoa ; in unaqnaque charitate 
erunt quatnor idmenelU et unum eextarinm 
TJni. Eccletiam quoque de Capramouta 
et medietatem ejnidem lille, tam in terra 
Duam in aqua. Ecdeaiam etiam Sanett 
Audoeni de Sj'lra cum decima et decern 
acraa lerre. Apud Montem David duai 
manaurai et uDam apud Monateriolum, 
dataa a Radulpho de Creueio pro antma 
iratria lai Hugonia. Relazavi etiam et 
eoDcesai ez proprio dono meo redditnm, 
qaem de duabua prefatia manauria, icilicet, 
Montia Darid, habere ennaueTeram, lide- 
licet unam minam STene, doaa bidentea et 
dual galiinaa, quamdiu ibbaa et monachi 
eaidem manaurai in nio dominio tenne- 
rinL Quartam qucquc partem ecclesie 
Sancti Helerii et decimam eidem parti per- 
tinenlem. dstsm a Rogerio da Waaaon- 
villa ; duan gaibaa de deciroa de Almaiinll et 
Capramonte de fetido men dataa a Rogerio 
et Amelia fratrt ejui. Itemm apud Bra- 
chctuit dnu partaa decime. Qoirt volo 
at firmiter preoipio qaod predict) monachi 
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Ordericus Vitalis in the fourth book of his Ecclesiastical 
History, has a paragraph enumerating the several earldoms 
given in England to his followers by William the Conqueror, 
inclusive of Walter, sumamed Gifard and William de Warren ; 

Oua]terio quoque cognomento Oifardo, comitatum Buckingeham et Ouil' 
lelmo de Guarenna, qui Gundredam Bororem Oherbodi conjugem babuit, 
dedit Sutre^pam. 

As regards both these earldoms, the writer has anticipated 
their grants by a few years, as the title of earl is not given to 
either in Domesday Book, and we know from an authentic 
charter that the latter owed his elevation to King William 
Rufus. Gorbod, the brother of Gandreda, is mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph by this writer in these terms : 

Cestram et comitatum ejtui Gherbodo Flandrensi jamdudum rex dedemt; 
qui magna ibi et difflcilia tarn ab Anglii quam a Guallia adversantibus per- 
tulent. Delude le^tione coactus euorum, quoB in Flandria dimieerat, et 
quibus hereditarium bonorem Buum commiserat, eundi, citoque redeundi 
licentiam a rege accepetat ; aed ibi ad versa IllaqueatuB fortuna in manus 
inimicorum inciderat, et in Tinculis coercitua, mundanaque felicitate pri. 
v&tuB, longs miBerise threnoB depromeie didicerat. 



This hereditary honour in Handera was situate in Lower 
Ficardy, and attached to it was the office of defender of the 
monastery of Sithiu, dedicated in honour of St. Peter ; but in 
later times the town of Sithiu acquired another name trom 
St. Audomarus, (St. Omer,) as did also the monasteiy from 
its first abbot, St. Bertinus. His father bore the same name 
as himself, and was witness to a charter of Baldwin, bishop of 
Therouanne, then the capital of the pagus Tarvanensis, (le 
Therouennais ou pays des Morins,) including Picardy, Artois, 
and Flanders, ratifying an exchange between him and Roderi- 
cus, abbot of St. Bertin, of certain lands for three churches 

btbeint et teneint omnei prcdictu doDi- OrdnouTillA, Eliun de Almcimil, Hugo- 

tionc* bene et in pace, libere et quiete et oem de Bellomonte, Hngonem dc Angnlo 

honori&ee licut ■Dtecraaorei mei ilUt eii ueerdotem, Ooiriniun Mcerdotam de 

dedenuit et chutii wait confirnuTemnl et Sancto Audoeno, Quilterum lacerdotein 

(■cut (lie ecclesie per Normutniun ctm- de BouvillA. Oturinum piepMttaiii, 

■titute roeliui et liberiua [enent Tel tenug- OuiUelmum de* EiCaue, Rogentm Cune- 

Tunt tempore uteceHonim meorum. El ntrium et Hugoneni fntrem ejni et Ri- 

ut etiun hec omnu Arms et atabitU el in- dulphnm prtpotituni abbatia et plnre* 

concuaaa in perpetuum eiiitant nigilli mei alioi. Belleaeombre ii in tbe Tidoity of 

el ngUli uiorii mee IiabeUe Comitiue, the abbey of St. Victor, and Bnctuit, 

dignnni duxi munimine robcrari, iitoiad- Louvetot, Creuy, QueTremont, St-Onen. 

bibendo tratei OuiUelmum de Gnartnna Hontreuil, SL Helier, Baa Aameanil, Vu- 

Slinm meum, Adam de Poniluei, Ouillel- aonTJlleare all pariihei and hamleb m tha 

mum de BloiieTilla, Ouillelmum de eatne neigbbouihood. 
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and their appurtenances, done in the church of the Holy 
Mother of God, Mary, at Therouanne, in tlie year of the In- 
carnation of the Lord 1026, reigning Robert King of the 
French, Balduino vero marchionatum agente tricesimo nono, 
to which Signum Gierbodonis, advocati. Signum ErauUi ad- 
vocati, are the only lay signatures. In 1056 a serious alter- 
cation took place between Bovo abbot of St. Bertin and Ger- 
bcd, the avoue of this house, by reason of unjust exactions 
levied by the latter in the town of Arques upon their servants 
and tenants, the settlement of which Bfddwm, then Comte of 
Flanders, sumamed Pins, and Insulanus from Lille, a town of 
Flanders, the place of his birth, undertook, as we leam from 
his charter, made with the consent of both parties, and to 
which was this date : 

Acta est bee confirmatio a me Balduino, Flandrensium Dei gratia mar- 
cbione, anno dotninice iocamationiB miUesimo quiaquageeimo sexto, indic- 
tione nona, regnante Henrico Fnmcorum Rege, ia villa Sancd Audomari 
in basilica sancti Petri, die eancto Epiphaaie, astantibus hujus rei testibuB 
Btienuis viris, quorum nomina subter teaentur inserta : Signum Balduini, 
incliti marchionis. Signum Drogonis, episcopi TaruannenBis. Signum 
Gerardi, CameracensiB episcopi. Signum Bovonis, aLLatia. Signum Led- - 
vuni abbatie. Signum Eustatii comitis. Signum Bogeri, comitiB. Signum 
Ingelnunni comitis. Signum Boberti de Bethunia, Signum Rodulfi Gan- 
densis. Signum Elgoti Attrebatensis. Signum Gerbodonis advocati. 
Signum Anselini. Signum Alolfi de Hesdin. Signum Elvardi mtlitts. 
Signum Huberti, militis, Signum Waited militia. Signum CbriBtioni, 
icriptoris hujus privilegii. 

To another charter of the same Comte of Flanders reciting 
the origin and possessions of the abbey of Bergues-Saint- 
Winox, which having been first belonging to seciuar canons, 
was by him changed into a Benedictine abbey, with this date ; 
actum est hoc Bergis in solemni curia Pentecostes anno 
Dominice Incamationis millesimo sexagesimo septimo, indic- 
tione quarta, adstante Drogone Teruanensi episcopo, we have 
these signatin^s ; Signum Balduini gloriosi comitis. Signum 
Adelae Comitissse. Signa Balduini atque Roberti, fihorum ejus. 
Signum Eustachii comitis Boloniae. S. Rogeri de Sancto 
Paulo. S. Ansehni de Hesdin. S. Joannis Attrebatensis. 
S. Hugonis Anet. Signum Gerbodonis Advocati de Sancto 
Bertino. Signiun Raingoti de Gant. Signum Balduini de 
Gant. S. Alardi Ernes. S. Cononis fini ejus. '^' 
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Erembaldi Castellani de Brugis. Signs Erkenberti Prsepositi 
et aliorum multorum^. 

Gerbod the witness to these several charters, was doubtless 
father of Gerbod, earl of Chester, whose history is detailed by 
Ordericus Vitalis, and who was also a benefactor to the abbey 
of St. Bertin at St. Omer during the time of his absence from 
England with leave from the Conqueror, together with his wife 
Ada, as appears by this charter, which has this heading in the 
cartulary of the abbey; Traditio Gerbodonis et Adse conjugum 
tercie partis sui allodii ville Ostresele. 

In nraiune aancte et individue Trinitatia. Nos eeculares bomiDeB semper 
huic mimdo dediti, nimiutn Ulecebris ioservunus hujus eeculi. Hia eciam 
morbidia, caducis et tranBitoriia commodis toti icberemus ; etema vero et 
magis desideranda, proh dolor ! bona nichil pendimus. Unde, dum cotidie 
biac exire cogimur nudi, et nichil preter peccata portantes, terribili Dei 
nostii juditio diacutiendi Tepresentamur. Tunc queqoe terns habiCa non 
eolum prodesse, Bed obesae preralent ; elemoaiaarum vero bona, ai qua aunt, 
familiariter arrideot. Quod ego Gerbodo et Ada, conjuz mea, couaide- 
nuiteB, atque rite perheanis soIlicitudiDem gerentes, nobia quod iu etemum 
expediat providere, et aliquantulum Deum Dobis debitorem cupimna efEcere, 
Credimua enim et certum tenemua quod quicquid ecclesie aervia, acUicet Dei, 
pro ejua amore deliberatur, non baminibus sed ipsi Deo danatur. Sic enim 
dictum audivimua in evangelio : Quamdiu fecistia uni ex faia fratribue meia 
minimia, micbi feciatis. Quod autem Deo noatro datur, nequaquam dando 
amittitur, aed denuo recipiendum aapieoter ei cieditur. De quo aposto- 
lus; Scio cul credidi, et ceitus sum quia potena est depositum meum 
Beirare in ilium diem. Tmic nulla erit aollicitudo eriginia aut tinee Tel 
fimim; nee tantumdem redpietur, aed centuplum, ut Dominua in evan- 
gelio ; omnia qui reliquerit agroa in nomine meo centuplum accipiet, et 
vitam etemam poasidebit. Hec ego omnia sciens, et omnia credens, alodium 
meum, hoc eat, terciam partem tocius ville Oatreseld quod prius conjugi 
mee in dotalitium dederam, ea ipsa coDsenciente et rogante, Deo et Sancto 

* There ii aim > charter of Robert prima, in preaeotU predicli comiti) Bo- 

Friaon, Camte of Flinden, concemiDg the berti et mi! ejua Roberti et procenim 

tQI of Arqufs, which contains tbii recital ; luoruni, quoi ob teadnionium Uc aimotaii 

Palnstrem eeitin terram que inter anbi- placuil. Signum Robeiti, comitia, qui 

)em teiram de Arkes et Elit nitn Tetna banc caitam sciibi fecit. Signum Robnti 

nonaaterium, et in orienle reCua foasatum jucioria. SigDum Roberti, adTocati. Sig- 

in ailra ac inter HindriDgeled et veluitam num Conoma. Signum Rodgeri, ciatel- 

Mere alqoe in occidente norum fbuatum lani. Signum TbumbaldideYprei. Signum 

Inteijacet; quam pater meus Balduinua Raingeri, dapiferi. Du Cange girea this 

Comes, Geibodone advacato concedente, explanation of the word Adrocitui. "Ad. 

aanctu Bertino, quia ei in corpore viTcnli rocati ecclesiaium, qui jura, bona et facul- 

tradita fuerit, libnam poaaidendam conl!r< latei Eccleaiarum tuebantur, an ofDce, 

marit, and haa thia date and aignaturea ; which was abolished at th* ooniicil of 

Actum eat hoc anno incamationia Domini Rheims in 1148." 

roillenmo noiiansimo tercio, indiclione /^-' i 

.,h,Cj00glc 
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Petro Sanctoque BertiDO, finna do traditione, ea scilicet ratioue, ul abbas 
ipdus loci, in omiii meo ansiveTBario, meeque conjugiB, refectionem ibidem 
Deo iamuliuitibiiB fratribus facial, ut eo libentiua ipsi fratres pro redemp- 
tione nostra ad Dei aurea pulsent. Fro qua scilicet aainie mee redemptione 
haoc traditionem facio, meorunique militum eubeignatione flrmo. 

SigDum Elvardi. Signum Huberti. Signum Bameri Halreth. ^gnum 
Odgrini. 

This vill is on the sea coast, in the canton of Marquise, ar- 
rondisaement of Boulogne-sur-mer, departement du Fas de 
Calais, and has now the name of Aiidresselles, and the follow- 
ing charter affords proof that the date of this grant was ante- 
rior to the year 1087, and is inserted next in the cartulary 
under the heading, Exemplar carte Johannis Abbatis de Villa 
Astresela. 

Id nomine Patris &c. Quoniam &c. Quapropter ego Johannes Sithien- 
uum abbas notum facio Banctum Bertinum in villam, Ostrasele Duncupatam, 
delatum, quatinus altiori consilio mei et fratrum ibidem sui juris allodium 
une aliqua contndictione sibi vendicaret, «cque ab omni controTersia Ijbe- 
nun quidetn ac quietum imperpetuum perraaneret| ubi inter reliqua, 
AmuKus atque Gerbodo frater suus, ex conTentione utriuque facta et con- 
cesea, homines nostri manibua effect!, quatuor marchas argenti, unusquisque 
videlicet duas, et hoc constituto tempore, id est, in feBtivitate Sancti Micaelis, 
in beneficium singulis annis recipiunt ; eo scilicet pscto atque cooditione, 
at nullo ingenio, nulla ratione, in predictum Sancti allodium, causa aliquid 
nsurpandi seu eciam placitandi, ee atiquateous ingerant, nee postremo quic- 
quam quod ad dampnum eccleeie respiciat umquam inibi agere piesnmant; 
ineuper rero omnes «uoa liberoa ac servos, quemadmodum eeipeoa, a Bimili 
injuria compescant. Si quando autem, placito aliquo adgravato, ministeri- 
alls et custos ejusdem boni rem suis juribus in effectum ducere nequirerit, 
tunc tandem, si sibi id utile visum fiierit, ab eo vocatl et moniti veniant, 
simulque, conmlio et auxilio in quantum prevalent, una cum eo, ealva fideli- 
tate ecclesie, omnia tractent atque disponent, terciumque nummum ex eodem 
placito provenientem, tunc tantum, ejus rei gratia, babeant, ultra hoc nil 
umquam, ut dictum est, de cetero intromittentes. Facta est igitur bee 
talis conventio in presentia nostra, cunctis super hoc asseneum unanimiter 
prebeatibus, anno ab incamatione Domini roillesimo octogenmo eeptimo, 
indictione decima, regnuite Franconim rege Philippo, preeente Lamberto 
Hejanienu abbate, multis quoque aliorura spectabilium personis. Quas 
videlicet in presentium subscriptione, ad corroborandum hujus rei testimo- 
nium, attitulaii placuit ez nomine, hoc modo ; Balduinus de Ganda. Bazo de 
Oaners. Baio et Africus frater ejus de Moneta. Rotbardue de Sotlige- 
bem et Botnetfa frater suus et Sigerus de Westemhem et Rodulphus de 
Hervetiogebem. Oerardus de Kimbresaca et aliis multis, quos longum est 
memorare. 

;, Cookie 
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Qnibui eipletia, astante ibidem BBcroaancto corpore beat! Bertini, cum 
aliis reliquiis, decretum est et exctamntum, ut, quicmnque ■upranieiDOratam 
conTentionein aliquanda violare presmjieret, eterao anathemati subjaceret, 
nifli digna penitencia reconciliatuB, a Unto eirato cito resipisceret. Fiat, 
fiat. 

Amnlf and Gerbodo naiued in this charter were doubtless 
the SODS of Grerbodo earl of Chester and of Ada his wife, the 
original grantors of the third part of the vill of Audreselles, 
and the fact of their becoming the men of the abbot is a 
strong proof of the truth of their father's history as told by 
Oderic Vitalis, which had resulted in the loss of his title of 
avoue of the abbey of St. Bertin. Authentic evidences, thus 
proving the high rank of this family in Flanders, accord with 
the inference suggested by the text of an excellent historian, 
that Matilda, the daughter of Baldwin comte of Flanders, had 
Gerbodo, the avoue of St. Bertin, for her first husband, and 
that the issue of this marriage were Gerbodo, earl of Chester, 
Frederic, and Gundrada wife of William de Warren. The 
second marriage of Matilda with William duke of Normandy, 
was in contemplation prior to the close of the year of the In- 
carnation of the Lord 1049, during which a coimcil was held 
at Rheims for reforming the discipline of the Church and for 
the regulation of morals, under the presidency of Pope Leo 
the Ninth, commencing on the third day of October ; for in a 
record of the acts of the third day of its sitting, the following 

fassage occurs descriptive of what was done on that occasion 
y the Pope. 

ExcommunicaTit etiam comites Engelrannum et Eustachium propter 
inceetum et Hu^nem de Braina, quia leg-itimam uxorem dimiserat et 
aliam eibi in matrimonio aociaverat. Interdisit et Balduino comiti Flan- 
drensi ne Sliam ausm Willelmo NortinanDO nuptui daret; et illi ne earn 
accepeiat. Vcx»Tit etiam comitem Tetbaldum, quoniam euam dlmisentt 
iixorem. 

Such was the solemn prohibition promulgated at this council 
against this intended union, tmd which was so far effectual 
that until the imprisonment of this Pope, in 1053, by the 
Normans of Naples, none took place. In that year, according 
to the Chronicle of Tours, William duke of Normandy married 
Matilda, the divorced wife of Gerbodo, the mother of the 
children named above. The charter of William Warren, in 
the reign of William Rufus, who had created him earl of 
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Sorrey, contains distinct evidence that the wife of King "Wil- 
ham the Conqueror was the mother of his wife, in the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Volo quod Bciant qui aunt et qui futuri aunt, quod egt> Willelmus de 
WwreDua Surreie comes, donavi et confinnavi Deo et s&Dcto Petro et 
abbati et conrentui de Cluniaco eccleBiam Saactl Pancratii, que sita est sub 
caatro meo Lewiarum, et eidem Saucto Paucratio et monachis Cluoiaceosi- 
buB, quicumque in ip?a ecclesia Sancti Fancratii Deo aerviunt, imperpB' 
tuum donavi pro salute anime mee et aaime Gundrade uxoris mee et pro 
anima domiui mei Willebui Begia, qui me in AngHcam terram adduxit et 
per cujus licentiam monachos venire feci, et qui meam priorem donationem 
confirmaTit, et pro salute domine mee Matildia Re^ne, matris uxoris mee, et 
pro salute domiui mei Willelmi Regis, fllii sui, post cujus adventum in 
Anglicam terram banc cartam feci et qui me comitem Surreie fecit, et pro 
salute omnium heredum meorum et omnium fldelium ChriBti vivorum et 
mortuorum, in auBtentationem predictorum monachorum Sancti Pancratii, 
manaionem Falemeram nomine, totum quicquid ibi in dominio habui, cum 
bida terre, quam Eustachius ia Burgemera tenet et ad ipsum manaionem 
pertinet, Manaionem quoque Carlentonam nomine quam domina mea 
Matildia Regina dedit Gundrade uxori mee et mibi, et hoc concessit et con- 
firmaTit dominus meus rex Willelmus in auxilium ad fundandum novos 
monachos noBtroa ; totum quod ibi babuimuB. 

The entries in Domesday, as to Palmer in Sussex and Carl- 
ton in Cambridgeshire, describe them as held of William de ■ 
Warene at that time by St. Pancras, and the abbot of Cluny ; 
but as regards the last-named place, it is there simply stated 
that Earl Algar had held the I^d. His Saxon predecessor in 
all his other lands in that county had been Tochi, the thane 
of King Edward, whence it is probable that the four hides 
and two acres so excepted were of the gift of Queen Matilda, 
as mentioned in the charter. 

Pope Leo IX. was imprisoned by the Normans from the 33rd 
of June, 1053, until the 12th of March, 1054; and during this 
interval the marriage of William the Conqueror with the wife 
of Gorbod took place, not in Handera, but in Normandy. 
Baldwin, her father, himself conducted her into Ponthieu, the 
district bordering upon Normandy, where he was met by his 
future son-in-law, and at the frontier-town of the duchy, Eu, 
the ceremony of marriage was performed. William, the monk 
of Jumieges, a contemporary writer, thus narrates the attend- 
ant circumstances, in chapter 21 of his seventh book, under 
the heading Quod dux Willelmus duxit Mathildem filiam 
Balduini Flandrensis, nentem Henrici Kegis. . , 
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Jam duce juvenili robore vigente, tranecensis annU adolescentite, ctspe- 
nmt optimat^s ejus de auccesBioae prolia cum eo attentius traclare. Au- 
disDs autem Balduinum Flandrue comitem quandam h^>ere flliam regali ex 
genere deacendeDtem, nomine Mathildem, corpore valde elegantem animo- 
que Uberalem, banc, Buonim consultu, missis le^tis, a patre petiit uzorem. 
Ek ejus proposito animo Balduinus Satrapa admodum garisut, non modo 
petitam dari decrevit, verum ctiam cum muneribue innumeria earn ad uaqne 
Oucense caatrum adduzit ; ubi Dux, militum etipatus catervis, advenit, lUam- 
que sibi jure conjugali deepondit, et cum mazimo tripudio ac bonore Roto- 
magi miEnibufl intulit. Geuuit autem ex ea procedente tempore filioe qua- 
tuor, Bobertum, qui post eum ducatum Normannite aliquamdiu tenuit, et 
Willelmum, qui regno Angtin tredecim anaoa prefuit et Richardum, qui 
juvenis deceseit, et Menricum, qui fratrlbus, tarn Begi quern Duci, successit 
et Alias quatuor; de quibuB omnibus, tarn viris quam femiois liber eubse- 
quens, qui de gestis nobiliseimi Regis Henrici inscribitur pro modulo noatro, 
Deo iuvante, pertractabit. 

As regards these tost sentences they are an obvious inter- 
polation by the monk of Bee, as William of Jumieges did not 
survive more than a year the decease of the Conqueror, to 
whom his work was dedicated. William of Poictiers, another 
contemporary writer, merely describes the marriage in similar 
terms; 

Marcbto hie, fascibua et titulis amptior quam strictim sit explic^bile, 
natam suam, nobis acceptisximam dominam, in Fontivo ipse prtesentavit 
socerua generoque digne adductam. Introductioni hujus sponse civitaa 
Rotomagensis vacabat jocundaus. 

The Chronicle of Tours alone fixes the time of this marriage 
in the course of the year 1053, but no record has come down 
to us as to the name of the prelate or priest who, in defiance 
of the prohibition of the Pope, ventured to perform the cere- 
mony. The archbishop of Rouen, Malger, uncle of Duke Wil- 
liam, boldly launched the thunders of excommunication against 
the ofiending parties ; and his pretext for so doing has been 
imputed to the nearness of kindred between the married 
couple, inasmuch as her grandmother was a daughter of 
Duke Richard the Second of Normandy, and aunt of William 
the Conqueror. But it is doubtful if this was the original 
motive which induced the prohibition, and the pecuUarity of 
the birth of William the Conqueror, as being illegitimate, 
certainly forbids such a conclusion, coupled with the silence 
of the Pope at the council of Rheims. There is, on the 
contrary, the dearest testimony that Matilda was already a 
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mother, and the long delay between the time of her being 
sought in marriage by Duke William, when first smitten with 
her beauty and accomplishments, and the ceremony at Eu, 
was probably necessary to effect a divorce between Gorbod, 
her first husband, and his destined bride. In the course of 
the year 1055, Malger, the archbishop, was deposed from 
his see in a provincial council at Lisieux ; and according to 
William of Malmesbury, the secret cause of this proceeding 
was owing to his steadfast opposition to the marriage, rather 
than to any irregularities of conduct. 

Fenint quidam esse arcanam depoaitioms causam ; Matildem, quam Wil- 
lelmus acceperat, proximam sibi sanguioe fuiese. Id, Christianee fidei zelo, 
Malgerium non tulisee, ut conBan^ineo cubili fnierentur ; aed in nepotem 
et comparem excomtnunicationia jaculum intentasse. Ita, cum iraa adole- 
BceotiB uxoriEe querels accederent, excogitataa occasionea quibua persecutor 
peccati sede pelleretur. Sed poatmodum provectioribuB annis, pro expi- 
atione aceleris, ilium aancto Stephano Cadomis monasterium Bedificasse, 
illam beatffi Triaitati in eodem vico idem iecisBe ; utroque pro aexu buo 
personas iohabitantium eli^nt«. 

The reconciliation with Rome was deferred to the time of 
the pontificate of Nicholas the Second, crowned 18th Janu- 
ary, 1059, deceased 2l8t July, 1061. 

The writer of the life of Lanfranc imputes to that eminent 
man a like opposition to the marriage of the Conqueror on 
the ground of consanguinity, which brought upon him the 
wrath of his sovereign, who caused the monastery of La Pre 
de Rouen, a cell to the abbey of Bee, of which he was Prior, 
to be burnt down, and pronounced against him a sentence of 
banishment ; 

HujuB tarn improvidtf juBsioniB causam aiimt, quod idem Lanrrancua 
contradicebat Duptiis Alice comitiB Flandris, quam ipse dux copulaverat in. 
matrimoiiio, quia prozima carnis couBanguinitate jungebatur. Unde aucto- 
ritate Romaui Papie, tota Neuetria fuerat ab officio ChriBtlanitatie euBpenaa 
et interdicta. 

On his road to exile he encountered the Duke, and the 
result of the interview was a reconciliation, on condition of 
his going to Rome to make peace with the Pope ; 

Ut ageret pro duce Normannorum et uxore ejus apud Apostolicum, pro 
qua re illuc perreserat, I^tur locutus cum Fapa Nicolao ostendit, quia 
ejus BGutentia tUos tantum gravabat, qui eoa nee coniuaxerant, nee aeparare 
poterant ; nam Dux puellam, quam acceperat, nullo pacto dimittere vellet. 
Hoc audieuB et Terum esae adTertens summua Poutifex, diapensatioae ha- 
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bits, coniugium conceesit ; eo tamen modo quatenUB Dux et uxor ejus duo 
monasteria construerent, in quibue singtilas coDgre^tiones virorum ac 
mulierum coadunarent, qui ibi sub norma sanctfe religionis die aoctuque 
Deo deservirent et pro salute eorum Bupplicarent. Paruit Dux ApoBtolicte 
dispeoBationi et ndificaverunt duo monasteria in pnedio, quod antiquitas 
Cadomum nuncupabat. 

These two monasteries, or rather their churches, yet remain 
in proof of the atonement to which they were feign to sub- 
mit, in order that they might merit to be admitted into the 
bosom of the Church, against whose precepts they had so 
grievously transgressed ; but no papal bull attests that this 
penance was enjoined merely for marrying within the degrees 
of kindred. 

The issue of this marriage were the four sons named above, 
and six daughters, Agatha, Constatitia, Adeliza, Adela, Ma- 
tUda, and Cecilia, although Orderic Vitalis twice enumerates 
only five in his History, first in the fourth book in the order 
they are put down above, omitting Matilda, and again in the 
seventh book, where he places Adeliza before Constantia. 
Agatha, the eldest daughter, was first betrothed to Harold, 
king of England, and afterwards to Alfonso, king of Leon 
and the Asturias, in 1068, who died on her journey to Spain 
a vii^n, and whose body was brought back to her native soil, 
and interred in the cathedral of Bayeux. Adeliza, the second 
daughter, became a nun in the abbey of St. Leger-de-Preaux, 
of the foundation of Humphrey de Vieilles, father of Roger de 
Beaumont-lc-Roger. Constantia was the wife of Alan Fer- 
gant, comte of Brittany, married at Caen in 1075, and 
deceased, without leaving issue, in 1090. Adela was the 
wife of Stei)hen, comte of Blois, afterwards of Chartres, 
married at Breteuil in 1081, and by him, slain in Pales- 
tine in 1101, mother of five sons, WilUam, Theobald, Ste- 
phen, Henry, and Humbert ; and of three daughters, Alice, 
wife of Miles, comte of Brai ; Matilda, wife of Richard, earl 
of Chester ; and Eleanora, wife of Ralph, comte of Verman- 
dois. Cecilia was abbess of the Holy Trinity of Caen, and 
according to Ordericus Vitalis, received the veil from Arch- 
bishop John, at Fecamp, in the year 1075, and, after having 
been abbess for nearly fourteen years, died on the 13th of 
July, 1127. As the truth of this assertion has been con- 
troverted by tlie editors of the Gallia Christiana and the 
recent editor of the above historian, it seems advisable that 
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the paragraph should be inserted in order to test its ac- 
curacy. 

Anno ab incsmatioDe Domini M'LXXbV. indtcUone ziil* Guillelmus 
Bex Fiscaniii umctum Fascba celebravit, Ceciliamque flliam suun per ma- 
num Johannia archiepiscopi Deo consecrandam obtulit, Qus cum grandi 
diligentia in ccenobio Cadomensi educata est et multipliciter enidita, ibique 
■anctie et individuse Trinitati dicata aub venerabili Mathildi abbatiasa virgo 
permanait, aanctie regulse fideliter auhjugata. DefuDcta vero prodicta 
matre post annos xlvii regiminia aui, htec succeasit, et fere ziv annia sancti- 
monialium regunen laudabiliter geaait, annoque DominicK incamationia 
U'CC*'XXVII° iu° idus Julii de hoc aceculo migravit. Sic quinquaginta 
duobuB annis babitu et ordine, studioque pio laudabiliter monacha, poet- 
quam a patre oblata est Deo, aerviTit, annoque xxvi" regni Henrici fratria 

In the charter of foundation of the Holy Trinity, dated 
18th June, 1066, a few months previous to the Conquest, we 
read — 

Preterea pnefatue comes gloriosisaimus et uxor ejus cum filiia sub Deo 
eodem die obtulerunt filiam auam Ceciliam nonune, farente archiepiecopo 
Rotbomageosi, cum ceteris preaulibua, quatinus in eodem loco deifice, vide< 
Hcet, Trinitatis ipsa in habitu religionis perenniter serviret, cujua munere 
tarn prolem quam cetera bona, intelligunt ae poasidere. 

But as the youngest daughter of the Conqueror, it is pro- 
bable that she was then an infant, and hence the real time of 
her taking the veil was at the feast of Easter, 5th April, 1075, 
after attaining the age of fourteen years. At the tune of the 
decease of the Abl^s Mathildis, who had been previously 
abbess of St. Leger-de-Preaux during seven years, on the 6th 
of July, 1113, a precatory roll, called a titulus, was sent 
round to the severw monasteries, beseeching their prayers for 
her, and for Mathildis, queen of the En^hsh, and for her 
daughters Adelidis, Mathildis, and Constantia, then deceased ; 
and from it alone we learn the existence of this sixth daugh- 
ter of the Conqueror and Queen MatUda, and it is doubtless 
correct, as otherwise there would have been no daughter 
bearing the name of her parent*. 

In conclusion of this lengthened essay, proving that Gun- 
dreda, as sister of Ghorbod and Frederic, the one the avoue 

• Th« TitnlM Smcli Leodegaiii PreteUi de morte MatbUdii, primm puthenonia 
Sincta TriniUlu Cadomensis Abbitiiue, has tbeae renea •■ 

Dum tic polleret, luper hoc dum fama Tolaret, 
Atwtulil banc raibii gemmim rtgina Mathildia, 
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of the abbey of St. Bertin, the other a benefactor to the abbey 
of St. Ricquier, both in a territory then ruled by the comte 
of Flanders, was also a native of the same province, the fol- 
lowing charters, taken from the cartulary of the Holy Trinity 
of Caen, in the Bibliotheaue du Roi at Paris, are now first 
presented to English reaaers, as a proper appendix to an 
account of this royal lineage of England's Conqueror. 

Ego RobertuB Willelmi ADglorum Regis filius, Normannoruin atque Ce- 
nomannorum princeps, pro s&lute anime mei meique patria et matrie atque 
antecesBomm meorum do concessu Henrici mei fratris ecclesie aancte Tri. 
Ditatie de Ctidomo et Cecilie mee sorori HEuictisque moDialibus ibidem 
Deo serriendbus id totum quod erat mei juris extra murum Cadomi usque 
ad predictam eccleaiam ita solutum et quietum ut in meo teiiebam dominlo, 
Vallem Ou£ totam videlicet atque domoB cunctas usque ad murum et usque 
ftd aquam Olnule cum omnibua redditibus ; pegcatioueiii quoque aque OI- 
nule totam, eicut Rex habebat in suo dominio. Ad hoc autem mercatum in 
villa, que dicitur Oistrehan et teloneum et tantum quantum tenet territo. 
riuro ejusdem ville. Hujus rei fuerunt testes et liberatores Simon de 
Camilleio, Savericue filiua Cane, Eadulfus capellaaus da Airi, Rogenu 
Poignant, Rogerius Mala Corona dispenaator, Toraldus Hostiarius. Ex 
parte Henrici filii regis affuerunt RannulitiB fiUus Ulgerii. Odo camera- 
riu8 ejusdem Henrici. £z parte Sancte Trinitatie fuerunt receptores et 
testes Oodefridua de Caluii, Gialebertue de Calutz, Johannes filius Gode- 
fridi Coci. Rainaldus filius Anschitilli de Herovilla et Odo ejus frater, 
GodefriduB filius Herbert!. RaduUiis de Folebec. Odo frater Durandi 
Boisart. Arturus filius Ennenfridi. 

Signum Robert! comitis. Signum Henrici re^B Willelmi fllii. Signum 
Radulfl Capellani. Signum Rogerii de Curcella. Signum Gaufridi de 
Oalmunt. Signum Wilblmi Camerarii. Signum Robert de Montfort 
Signum Qualterii de Meduana. Signum Hngoms Brittonia. Siguum 
Rogerii Dispenaatoris, Signum Roberti Batduini filii. Signum Ricardi 
Painel. Signum Symonis de Chimilieio. Signum Saverici filii Cane. 

Cecilia Alia regia Dei gratia Abbatissa sancte Trinitatia Cadomi presenti- 
buB et futuria ad quoa littere iste pervenerint, aatiitem. Sm^ quod ego 
coDcessi Erengot molendinario ducere et facere molendinum noetrum, quod ■ 
erat in Frigido Vico, super terram suam in Qaroara. Et Ereagot crevit 
nobis redditum moleudini de uno modio frumenti et de uno modio ordei. 
Et sciendum quod molendinua non reddebat ante niBi duos modios nostre 
abbatie, et sic concesaimus ei molendinum tenendum in feodo bereditarie 
eibi et heredibus auis. Ego feci molendinum de meis lignis et refacere 
debeo quando deterioraverit. Bladum de abbatia nostra debet moliri ad 
raolendiimm, Et Erengot et heredes ejus habebunt de noatro blado trede- 
ciinum eextarium de moutura et ei computabitur in suo redditu cum dica. 
Hoc totum foctum est concesau Ivonis TaiUebosc salvo suo redditu. 

THOMAS STAPLETON. 



ON THE TORC OP THE CELTS. 

In returning to the subject of the torques, which want of 
space compelled me to abridge in the precedins number of the 
Journal, I would add to the funicular types tliere mentioned 
the following : a small torques of gold, fabricated of a thin 
lamina of metal rudely twisted, the ends terminating cylindri- 
cally, with a conical apex. This weighs 169. 3 grs. and is 5ji 
in diameter. A singular bronze funicular torques, the ends 
terminating in points, and each having a kind of elastic 
springing ring over them, with two elastic armlets, and two 
circlets Dearly of the same type, and a hatchet blade, were all 
found in a low tumulus at Hollingbiuy', and were formerly in 
Dr. Mantell's collection. The German graves have also occa- 
sionally offered specimens of this type, found at Braunfels, 
and Wiesbaden". Others from the Siebenburgen resembling 
those on the necks of the Pannonian reguli, Pinnes, and Bato, 
on the celebrated cameo of Vienna, exist in the collections at 
the sanae place'. 

Another funicular torques of sufficient diameter to have pro- 
bably been a girdle, was found in a tumulus" two miles east- 
ward of Com Bots, weighing 2oz. Idwt. I learn from the 
obliging information of Sir Philip Egerton, that another, similar 
to this and the Harlech tore, was found at Fridd Gilfachwydd, 
a turbary, near the Black Rock, under Cader Idris, in Merio- 
nethshire, and is now in the possession of Sir Watkyn Williams 
Wynn, at Wynnstay ; and that a monster tore of this de- 
scription was found at Yscieviog near Holywell, in Flintshire, 
lying on the limestone rock when the superficies had been 
removed. This latter was not so deeply grooved in the twist*; 
it contained gold to the value of one hundred guineas ; and 
is now in the possession of the Marquess of Westminster. 
The girdle, or lumbar size, is generally funicular. The British 
Celts, it will be remembered, according to the description of 
Herodian, wore iron tores round their necks or loins, which 
they prized as much as other barbarians did gold ; and these 
may be very probably the annuli ferrei ad certum pondus 

• Foiroerly in Uie pouesiioD of Dr. net beschriebEO Ton Joseph Arneth, 8vo. 

MuitelL See Dwcript. of his collection, Wien. 1845, ». 47, cf. ■. B2. 
Svo. London, 1836, p. 39, wherea woodcut ' Deacribed by Mt. Jabez Allies, Arch- 

of all the object! found is giffn. so1<^l[ifi, toL xjcx. p. 4(K). 

' Wagencr, Hindbach, p. 147. Gg. 171. ' Archsologia, vol. xix. p. 4S9, 4IHk 
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examinati, " iron rings adjusted to a given weight," of Caesar. 
The evidence of the tumuU and kistvaens indeed goes far to 
prove the excessive rarity of iron among the Celts anterior 
to the Roman dominion. The lumbar or girdle torques may 
possibly be the torques major', which was bestowed as a par- 
ticular miUtary honour under the Empire, when, as I have 
already observed, those wearing tores were classed as sim- 
plares, or those who had been only once thus decorated, and 
duplares, or those who had twice received the honour, some- 
times conferred on the whole division, which was then called 
bis torquata*. Now it is far from improbable that the torques 
major was large enough for the girdle, while the torques minor 
was that for the neck. All these tores are of the same epoch 
and style, and have the usual Celtic peculiarity of terminating 
in projecting ends. 




Another funicular ornament was found at the so-called 
Danes' Torts at Connemara'', probably twisted out of its pro- 
per form ; and I would refer to this type, the straight funicu- 
lar wire described and engraved in the Archaeologia', perhaps 
intended as a fibula or pin to secure the garment. 

ss ^ 

Tlie funicular type probably continued for a long time in 
Britain, and was the last ex- 
tinct ; for the Saxons seem 
to have adopted it from the 
Celto-Romans. One of sil- - 
ver, slightly differing from 
the Roman torques, but dis- 
tinguished by the body be- 
ing composed of many small 
chains, and having the up- 
per part ornamented with s..™i^rqu« ,fB,i^r.i™Huwnii«r 

' Schcfivr. 1. c. Oruler Corpus, Inscr. [he lame, ind Ftbretti, p. 140, H9. Fro- 

xcvi. fertua i1» McesicB Felicia torguata, 

■ Oretlius, Inscr. L>L Se). Col. 2, Sto. •> Archsol, vol. xv. pi. xxiv. No. i, 

Turici, 1S2B, p. 1 42, no. 5 1 6, ila PelriuiE p. 394. 
.Mitliu, c.r, bit lorquala, ct. Hagenbuch to ' Ibid., vol. xvi. pi. ilii. fig. 1. 
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triangular stamped ornaments with pellets, was found at 
Halton Moor with coins of Canute^. 

This torques is evidently to be referred to the Saxon or Danish 
period, from the character of the art, the punched ornament 
being unknown to Roman works of the kind, and certainly not 
seen on any of those solid e ~ 

torques or armillse which ? ^?VT \ _ ^'^"^^--^Jl^ 
can be decidedly referred "^ 
to the Celtic races. On the MSAiA 
Scandinavian antiquities ~ 

found at Christiana', and B«oBic.iu-=f3ii™ D.L».i.orci.^ 
on the various specimens of armlets and other objects found 
at Cuerdale, such a mode of ornamentation is common. 

Tbrques Brackialis. In describing the ordinary funicular 
torques, mention has been made of some of a diameter so large 
as to Ekllow of their passing round the waist ; a much rarer 
variety of this type is when the torques was adapted for the 
thick of the arm, by twisting it into a spiral, with one hook at 
each end. It seems a later adaptation, as if by a race wearing 
armillsB or making their torques for the neck into a trophy. 
There are three examples™ of this type : two found in exca- 
vating for a cottage, in 1831, between Egerton and Hampton, 
in the parish of Malpas, county of Cheater, on the estate of 
Sir Philip Egerton. They are of native gold ; one is perfect, 
and of the value of 29/. 5«., it is engraved in the Archseologia; 
the other, which is broken, and of sUghter proportions, is worth 
11/. Is. 6d. The third is in the possession of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, and was found at Trumpington. 

This species of torques was given as a military honour; it is 
as a reward of military ambition that Aurelian speaks of it in 
his letters". Similar armlets occur among the Scandinavian 
remains". 

Anntdar torques. I would apply the term annular torques 
to those in which a number of rings have been twisted or 
placed on a string. They are of much rarer occurrence than 
the solid or funicular, and generally of more recent origin. 

' nud., Tol. xviiJ. p. 202. A limilv 
sold <muinent, appaTenlly an ear-ring, bc- 
loDgi to Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, 
Suflblk. 

Society of Northern ADtiquBriei, YiiL 
2,3. 
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■ A torques found on the Polden hills, Somersetshire, much 
resembles the annular, although it is strictly funicular, con- 
sisting of an iron ring, round which were twisted five bronze 
wires. It was found with ornaments, probably Anglo-SaxonP. 

Solid torques. The form of the solid torques differs consi- 
derably from the funicular or 
twisted type, and may be con- 
sidered more recent than the 
earliest funicular t3rpe, from its 
not appearing on the earUest 
monmnents, and its occasion- 
ally presenting traces of funicu- 
lar origin, and also its decoration 
with ornament, which are want- 
ing in the funicular type. "'■'•'' T»n,„«.K™u 

The sohd torques is generally an incomplete ring, and 
seems to be the type alluded to by Polybius" under the name 
of /uaiUierf!, who aptly designates it a ifriWiov -xpvaovv, or 
golden armlet, and by Diodorus'' as Kplmi •traxel<! oXo^wro*, 
"the thick solid gold circlets" of the Gauls. It is the 
mun-torc of the Celts. Its earliest appearance in art is upon the 
uncertain Gaulish coins, but it has been always found amidst 
remains of an unequivocally Celtic origin, both in this country 
and elsewhere. It is generally elliptical. The open part was 
placed towards the neck in front. The ornaments are of 
the simplest description, engraved on the body and edges in 
outline, and generally consisting of lines concentric to the 
axis of the ornament, and vandyked lines at the edge. They 
have been occasionally found with dots, and the ends occa- 
sionally with a kind of cross and pellet in each quarter. 

They do not appear to have been found in this country, 
but occasionally occur in the sister kingdom. The greatest 
discovery made of them was at St. Quentin, near Kaniak», in 
Bretagne, under an upright stone of a semicircular druidical 
temple, where torques and bracelets to the amount of above a 
thousand pounds were obtained. From the immense amount 
found they are supposed to have been the national religious 
or sepulchral deposit of some tribe, for one alone, as Mr. Deane 

» Arcliaol., voL xiT. pL siic. b. of sgirmcnt. 

'Lib-ii. C£ Suid. voce (Mwulioii. SchoL ' V. IT. 

■d», Theocr. x\. iiirrai. Hesycli. voce tp- • Deuie in ArchaoL, voL ixii. pi. ii. 

luu The fuvubntt wu lued ii llie border p. 1 — 1 ; vol. ixviii. p. 31. 
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remarks in his elaborate description, was double the weight of 
that presented by the Gauls to Augustus. 

The heaviest there found was pimn, open at each end, on 
which was engraved a cross and pellet in each quarter, 
weighed 41b. lOoz. 16dwts.=209/. 5s. 6d. Another, more 
elliptical and decorated at its centre, with concentric and van- 
dyked pattern, weighed lib. 6oz. 1 dwt. 9.89grs.=75/. 
17s. 8d. 

Some varieties have been also found in Germany' : a thin 
torques, with circular ornaments ; another, not cylindrical 
throughout, but flat inside, to fit better t« the arm, with con- 
centric and vandyked engraved lines on the exterior edge, 
and another vrith circular ornaments on the same place. A 
solid torques of this type, of gold, and another with a qua- 
druple row of pellets, were found near the castle of Trimles- 
ton, county Meath, Ireland". A singular object, resenibling 
a solid tore, but in its ornamental decoration bearing much 
resemblance to Anglo-Saxon ornaments", probably one of the 
very latest of the class, was found on the Polden hills, Somer- 
setshire. 

A second variety of the solid tore, but decidedly of the 
earlier age, is in the collection of 
the British Museum. The body 
is plain but thin, the bulbs ob- 
long, slightly concave, and deco* 
rated at the side with an engrailing. 
This has been anciently twisted 
into a knot, probably in order to ' 
fit a younger or female wearer, or 
perhaps intended for an armilla, 
since two more of these were found 
with it. 

So much conjecture has prevailed vrith respect to the bulb- 
ous termination of the torques, that some observations seem 
due here to this part of the subject. The earUest torques 
are undoubtedly penannular and bulbous : in Persian, Greek, 
and Roman art, these bulbs were fashioned into the heads of 
serpents, probably from their shape artistically suggesting the 
idea. In an inscription relative to a torques dedicated to 

* Emele, Dr. Joseph, BeMhreibung Bo- • Dublin Penny Jouni«l. _ 

miMher imd Deul»ch« AlttMhumer, long " Arcbool., »ol. »»!. pL *■«' 

to. Mum, IBZO. pi. XL fig. 1^. ,-. , 
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jEsculapiiis this form is particularly mentioned ; in this case 
probably adopted because the serpent was the living emblem 
of the god. Among the Celts, who never adopted animal 
forms for their ornamentation, the bulbous termination under- 
goes several changes. It is found soUd and massive, probably 
to act as a counterpoise, and retain the torques on the neck. 
Now it is peculiar to the progress of all art, that massive 
forms, either for the sake of structural beauty or economy of 
material, are gradually succeeded by lighter ones retaining all 
the essentials of the type. Hence the bulb became either 
reduced in size to a mere termination, or else, when pre- 
served, exhibited a form varying from a concave hemisphere 
to a hollow cone'. I would propose this explanation of the 
motives of a simple people with due deference to the more 
recondite and learned hypotheses hitheri;o given. The hollow 
conical termination is Celtic, but not peculiar to the torques. 

Beaded torques. Some of the torques found in England and 
Ireland are evidently imitations of a row of coarse or lai^ 
beads threaded upon a thick string and tied round the neck. 
It will be remembered that the most primeval barrows occa- 
sionally contain rude beads of opaque glass with undulating 
lines, commonly called serpents' eggs, or else of a thick rough 
porcelain, sometimes reeded externally. When a transition 
took place to a higher degree of civilization among the Celts, 
and the art of smelting metals be- 
came known, the stone weapons 
and ruder decorations of those 
races seem to have been replaced 
bymetallicomaments.stillpreserv- , 
ing their original type. The most 
remarkable tore of this kind is ' 
that belonging to Mr. Sedgwick of 
Skipton, and found lying upon two 
upnght stones under a horizontal 
stone at the side of the hills be- 
tween Embsay and Barden. This 
tore, which was exhibited on the ^ 




' Some TuietieB of the lalid torques 
exiat on the coniulir coina ; aee thoie at 
the Manliiin bmily already cited ; on a 
leverae of the Papiao family, inicribed 
LF«ri, with the type of a Gryphon, and on 
another of theCalpurnian family, inacribed 
L.Frso FKVOi, WB find a aolid and penan- 



Dular torquea All these diffir macli 
from the toUd Celtic torques hitherto 
found, and indeed rather resemble ear- 
ringi. Denarii of thece types exist io the 
collection of the Bri^sh Museum, u well 
aa in thai af Mr. Nightingale, who hii 
forwarded me impressions of his coina. 
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10th November last, before the Archaeological Institute, con- 
sisted of twelve globular beads, the part representing the string 
being slightly elastic, and capable of being detached by 
two conu^ pins inserted into corresponding sockets at the 
beaded ends. Like other Celtic decorations, it was ornamented 
with a rude pattern of hatched marks and an undulating line : 
this was of bronze. Another tore of the same class was found 
at Rochdale, in Lancashire, in 1831*. The beaded portion 
consisted of eleven wreathed globular beads united by a cord, 
while the string or hinder portion which went behind the 
neck represented a squared cord, ornamented with a double 
vandyked line. This measured M by 3} in. dr., was like the 
preceding of bronze, and weighed 4.75. oz. 

The solid torques, although rare in this countiy, is not un- 
common in the Celtic graves, and tumuh in France, and in the 
district of the Lower Rhine. The specimens found by M. de 
Ring of this class' on the necks of skeletons exhibit some pecu- 
liarities not found in Bretagne or Ireland. The terminations 
become more bell-shaped, and the wire of the body is engraved 
with a spiral groove, crossed by double bands at equal distances. 



tt^' 



the whole intended to represent a twisted funicular band se- 
cured in its place by crossing bands. These are bronze (a). 
Other - 



without the crossing 
bands (a). A bronze 
ring of tins daas, found 
at Helmstadt in Bruns- 
wick'', Germany, is evi- 
dently referable to the 
same class, partly imi- 
tating beaded work : the 
leaf ornament at one side 
much resembles thework- 
mansbip of some bronze 



■ AnhKologii, toL i»t. p. sgfi— S97. 
How in tba potrndon of Mi. Deudcn of 
Roclklilv. 

■ Etabtiuemens Caltiquei. Sto. Fri- 
TOL. Ill, F 
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omamenta found on the estate of Lord Prudhoe at Stanwick, 
and the phalerse and weapons discovered on the Polden Hills'. 
A very singular penannular beaded torques, presenting in 
some respects a vertebrated appearance, found at Worms, is 
figured in the handbook of W^ner'*. 




Another penannular object of the same class, found in the 
German graves at Ranis, ex- 
hibits a series of beads gradu- 
ally lai^er towards the open- 
ing*. 

I shall class with these 
tores the one discovered at 
Perdeswell, near Worcester^, 
described by Mr. Jabez Allies. 
It consisted of twenty bronze 
pulley-shaped beads, each alter- 
nating with a curiously twisted 
and tooled bead, the two exactly resembUng the vertebra of 
an animal, and the whole like the spine of an animal or 
fish : this necklace was probably copied from one made of 
strung vertebrae. Considerable hght on the nature of the 
Worcestershire tore was afforded by the drawing of another 
discovered in Lancashire in 1831. It will be remembered 
that the other half of the Rochdale torqaes is a square band 
with a kind of vandyked ornament ; this other half represents 
the cord, and passed behind the neck. Some such cord, or 
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probably the condnuation of the iron wire on which the 
vertebrated beads are Btning, must have been attached to 
the Ferdeswell tore. That the British Celts were acciiBtomed 
to wear similar decorationa is evident from the testimony of 
Herodian, that the Britons wore the teeth of the seal or walrus 
strung as beaded tores. 

Gorget. This is a peculiarly Celtic ornament, and is almost 
limited to Ireland, where they are frequently found, and 
some have occasionally been discovered m Cornwall. It is 
always of gold, and consists of a thin lamina of metal, 
terminating at the ends in two round plates. Several 
notions about the adaptation of this object, more fanciful 
than correct, have been advanced. It has been supposed 
that it was worn as the Koman ladies wore the sphen- 
done', on the top of the head, with the circular ends behind 
the ears ; or that the ends may have been tied round the neck, 
so as to use them as a gorget. One with the ends not termi- 
nating in circles has been supposed to be the ornament of the 
Hibernian Druids, representing 
the moon in the first quarter, and 
hence called by Vallancey the 
eead raire^. Another, rather 
more massive, with the cup- 
shaped terminations visible on i 
several Celtic decorations, has | 
been called by the same au- 
thority' the iodhait moraia, or 
collar of the celebrated judge 
of that name, which closed 
round the throat when the 
wearer gave wrong judgment, ■^■.^■.•- <■■>•= n=i.iiB 

a virtue which womd rather belong to a solid torques. 

From its greater deUcacy and comparative lightness, the gorget 
appears to have been an article of female attire, rather than an 
ornament worn by Druids. They all bear marks of having been 
hammered, and meir open sh^e and areolar termination is 
evidently suggested by the bulbous torques or armilla, which 
would, u hammered out, produce the goi^t. As the armilla 
and torques were worn with the bulbous ends down, and as the 

:. p. 230. 

Idsm in Accbcal., *ol. idL ^ IM. 
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Q^n portion waa originally intended to obviate the necessity of 
a clasp or tie, it is probable that they 
would be fixed with the open part in 
front. The orifice is well adapted to 
a moderate-sized female neck, and the / 
material is too thin and delicate to ad- 1 
mit of being worn vertically on the head, 
without great liability to injury and 
difficulty of fitting. They are generally 
more ornamented towmls the ends, s. 
with a single pattern slightly engraved with a point or chisel, 
with square compartments, 
lines crossing the upper sur- 
face like parts of radii van- 
dyked, and zig-zag lines. I 
think that they were worn 
on the neck, elthough whe- 
ther they are the actual asn 
or agian I do not attempt to 
decide. Some illustration of 
the manner in which the plain 
examples of this type were 
fastened is afibrded by the 
tore found at St. Ayr, near 
Cotentin : one extremity terminated in a wire bent into a 
spiral hook, and the other had a small chain of four links 
attached to it, into which the hook might be fastened. 





Gorgets are more commonly discovered in Ireland than in 
England. One pnbhshed by Bishop Percy was found'' in that 
country. Three of similar shape were discovered in the 
townland of Cairn Lochan, parish Magheramesk, county 
Antrim, in digging under a fallen puldan, or so called 
Druid's altar, at a depth of five feet, rolled up together' ; a 



■ Archxol., Tol. iL pL ii. 



' Dubl. Penny Jonnil, tqL ir. p. 2t9. 
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fifth in a ditch near Keyhole, county Clare" ; a sixth in a bog, 
county Tyrone" ; a seventh in a bog at Castlereagh" ; another, 
which, through the kindness of Major Moore, I was enabled 
to lay before the Committee of the Institute, was procured 
by him in Dublin ; a ninth at Ardragh, county Donegal ; a tenth 
at Penwith, in Corawall, weighing 3oz. 4dwt8. Bgrs.P; and 
an eleventh in a circular earthwork near Penzance, in the parish 
of Madden, Cornwall, weighing 4 oz. 4 dvrts.^ Of those found 
in France the most remarkable is that edited by Caumont and 
Gerville, abready noticed, found at St. Ayr, near Cotentin, in 
Normandy, between Alauna and the Roman camp at Monte- 
boui^'. Two others were found east of Mont Koule, in ground 
said to be evidently Roman ; and two other plain collars of 
gold, without ornament, at TourlavilleV The weight of these 
collars is generally about two ounces. 

The varieties of this type are — 1. the iodhan morain, 
which more resembles the corslet fix>m Mold, and which 
weighed only 22 grs., with raised bosses in grooves, and deep 
grooved pattern, with radi- 
ated central cups, seven-eighths 
m diameter; and 2. the cres- 
cent wanting the circukr ends, ^ 
called the cead raire. 

In immediate connection I 
with these are two gold oma- ' 
ments found in Ireland, and } 
now in the British Museum, 
rather more heart-shaped than 
any of the preceding. These 
are about large enough to pass 
over a child's wrist, and the 
ends join at a. They may pos- 
sibly have been used for the o"*" ci-p 
garment or the shoes', both being occasionally attached by 




' Dubouidien, SatTej' of Qoirn, p, 331, 

f Minnta of Sdc. of Antiq., 17S3, 

OoDgh loc cit, D0« in Biitiih Miueum, 

Add. 9*62, and ■ dnwing, Cat MSS. 

1 Now ID tlw Britiib Mtueuin. Lyuni' 
Mign. BriUmiia, to], iL p], ccuL Cat. 



MSS. Add. 94(!2. fo. 8, b, tot * drawing. 

' Coun d'AcchfoL, pi. i. p. ^ MAm. da 
]a SociiU del Andq. de Nonnandie, 1827 
—1828, p. 275. 

' Jiim. de la Soc dea Andq. da Nor- 
mandie, p. S7S. 

' For the ihoes being so fastened •«• 
Maen de Ring, Etablisiemeiu Celtidtwi 
dans la SudouMt Allemagne, Sto. Fri- 
bouig, 18*2. r.j|c 
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this kind of brooch or buckle. Like the torqnes, they are not 
found in the primeval barrows, and are the decorations of a 
people more refined than the simple tribes, whose flint wea- 
pons and amber beads 'are discovered in the barrows. The 
corslet found at Mold, in Flintshire, and the remains of the 
northern hordes before the introduction of Christianity, bear 
much resemblance to them. At the same time they do not 
manifest any trace of Roman or Scandinavian art ; and from 
the locahties where they have been found, under tiie upright 
puldan or supposed Druids' altars, are contemporaneous with 
the solid taaniakcB or collars". 

The excellency of workmanship, allied with the total absence 
of art, cannot fail to strike the mind of the enquirer who in- 
vestigates this most important and distinctive ornament of 
the Celtic and Teutonic races. A few concentric or zig-zag 
lines, or hatched marks, constitute all the vuieties of deco- 
ration ; nor is there any example of the adaptation of animal 
fcxins which distinguishes the ornamental design of the Greek 
and Roman races. The tores of the Celts are evideutfy 
productions of a rude, simple, and tmartistic people, and are 
evidence of their intellectual inferiority to the other great 
nations of antiquity. Reserving for another occasion, when I 
treat on the annilla and fibula of the Celts, the question 
whether the tores were circulated as money, I shall conclude by 
remarking that they formed the most esteemed ornaments, 
and along with armlets, bracelets, and shoe-rings, cconpleted 
the personal atture of the warrior, and with a few beads of 
glass or amber, the embellishment of the female ; they were 
much employed for presents, and are mentioned by Strabo' as 
one of the principal exports into Britain from Gaul, which 
then, as now, was the emporium of fashion. 

° They are peihipa the Kgmenti of 
Isidor. OrigiD. et Oloit. ad cand. whence 
called Baen. Scbelfti Tor. a. 18. 

' Falconer, toL L p. 276. Ha ciJ]i them 
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ON THE CROMLECHS EXTANT IN THE 
ISLE OF ANGLESEY. 

A GREAT st«p has been made in the history of Celtic 
MonumeDts by the researches of antiquarieB among the tra- 
ditions and the monuments of ancient Britain, as well as by 
those acute observers, who, like Mr. Lukis and some of his 
contemporaries, have had the good fortune to find cromlechs 
almost untouched by the hands of the Anilgar, and who have 
shewn them, by their contents, to have been places of sepulture, 
not of barbarous socrificeB and ceremonies. The quantity of 
conjecture and of guess work, that was issued during the lattw 
end of the last century upon this subject, was astonishing : do 
antiquary of that time could be said to have fairly won his 
title unless he had advanced some new hypothesis, or suggested 
some new idea as to the destination of the cromlechs. They 
were proved to be altars, temples, houses, any thing in fact 
that tiieir examiners,— K)r rather those that had not examined 
them, — ^thought proper to conjecture : the fact of their being 
in wild parts of the country went for a good deal, and the 
circumstance of the top stone sloping generally to one side or 
the other, enabled the clear-sighted to see streams of blood 
running off them from the quivering limbs of unhappy victims. 
Even bones were found near them — aometimes u^er them — 
and (the victims having been slaughtered above, — at least in 
the imaginations of the enquirers) they were of course the 
remains of the wretched creatures who luid been immolated to 
the false gods of our heathen ancestors. Capital theories I 
excellent discoveries! — until in some luckless hour, an observer 
more far-sighted than the rest bethought himself of digging 
into a tumulus, and then he disinterred — not a body, — -but a 
cromlech full of bodies : — and another dug under a cromlech 
divested of its original earthen envelope, and he too found 
bodies ; — ^in fact they turned out to be enormous coffins, or 
cistvaens, or vaults, (if it were not an anomaly so to style them,) 
houses in good truth, — ^houses not of the Uving, but the 
dead : — the true \aanv v*to»po of Homer ; — the " narrow 
home" of a later poet. In few instances has the value of 
accurate searching enquiry, and of good common sense, in 
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antiquarian affairs been more strikingly demonstrated: and 
we consider the public to be most especially indebted to Mr. 
Lukis for liis interesting researches in this line in the 
Channel Islands. 

There are numerous cromlechs extant in the Isle of Anglesey, 
though, we believe, not bo many above ground as Bingley 
(a second hand and superficial observer) would have us 
suppose. He assigns twenty-eight, according to the number 
furnished by his informants, for he never went near most of 
the localities, upon which he places them; but several of them 
he puts down under difierent names twice or thrice over : — 
and in some instances they have no existence. It is probable 
that the number of cromlechs actually visible in Anglesey 
may approach to twenty : but we suspect that there are many 
others, which have never seen light since their first interment, 
and we know that the ranges of the Caernarvonshire and 
Merionethshire mountains are full of them, — subterraneous, if 
not on the surface, — for we have found and seen many 
ourselves. 

The judicious Pennant mentions none but those that be had 
actually seen, and hazards few conjectures as to their use and 
destination; all other writers follow either Pennant or Bingley. 

One of the most stupendous cromlechs, if it be a cromlech, 
in this or any other island, is that which is commonly so 
called on the lands of C. Evans, Esq., at Hen Bias, not far 
from the Mona Inn in the middle of the county. Here there 
are two rocks, each about seventeen feet high, by nearly as 
many in thickness and breadth, standing upright; and between 
them, partially resting on that to the eastward, is another 
flattish mass, a little smaller in size, which certainly looks as 
if it had shdden from off the tops of its neighbours. There 
are no other rocks within a mile or two of the place, except at 
a small range of rocky hills separated from it by a stream : — 
and we can hardly imagine how such great masses, of nearly 
5000 cubic feet each, could have been moved in remote ages. 
We are inchned to look upon this assemblage of rocks, wmch 
however tradition calls "the cromlech," as the disintegrated 
ruin of some hill which once existed here. The only thing that 
staggers us in this hypothesis is a further tradition of smaller 
stones, apparently forming a kind of avenue, having once 
stood close by. If this tradition he allowed to have authority, 
— and tradition is very often no unsafe guide, — then this 
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cromlech should be called the father of all others : — for it is a 
true giant among pigmies. 

The most celebrated cromlech in the island is that of Plas 
Newydd, of which we have given a view. It is a double 



crotnlech — as about one half of these monuments always are 
— and is interesting from its fine preservation and highly 
picturesque position. We are not aware of any excavations 
having been made beneath it : but there is every appearance, 
from the formation of the ground, of its having been once sur- 
rounded by a cam or heap of stones ; what the second and 
sioaller cromlech meant in these cases, we do not know; 
probably it served as the tomb of the wife, or the son, of 
the deceased chieftain. Rowlands mentions a large earn or 
mound of stones as not far from this cromlech, but grown 
over, even in his days, by a luxuriant vegetation of wood. 
There are so many points of the undulating and richly wooded 
grotinds of the Marquis of Anglesey's seat, corresponding to 
this description, that we do not know how to fix upon the 
precise locality, but we have little doubt, from the words of 
the author of the " Mona Antiqua," that, could this moimd be 
excavated, we should find in it a sepulchral chamber con- 
structed in the true cromlech fashion. On a fann in this 
immediate neighbourhood at a spot called Bryn Celli, is a 
tumulus with a passage opened right through it, this passage 
descends towards the middle of the mound, and then again 
mounts to upper air : in the middle we come to a chamber, 
if it can be so called, which is nothing more nor less than the 
interior of a cromlech; Gough, in his addition to Camden, 
gives an account of it, and it is there mentioned as having 
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been found to contain human bones ; at present it is a refuge 
for sheep in wet weather. 

A remarkably fine remain of this nature is the cromlech at 
Uanfaelog of which we append a representation ; the cromlech 



still standing is composed of one flat on several upright stones ; 
the flat top being about 12ft. by Oft. in breadth, and from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. in thickness. By its side lie the fallen remains of 
a much larger cromlech, the upper stone of which is not less 
than 15 ft. in length ; underneath the upright one are still to 
be seen numerous small stones, and the ground rises gently 
toward the upright supports on all sides ; but on referring to 
Pennant, vol. ii. p. 238, we find him saying (in speaking of 
cromlechs) "others again are quite bedded in the Caruedd or 
heap of stones, of which instances may be produced in Uan- 
faelog, in this island, in that of Arran, and in the county of 
Meireonedd." If then this cromlech could have been so 
stripped of its covering since the end of the last century, what 
may we not expect to have taken place in other instances P 

Another cromlech, we have been informed, quite surrounded 
with stones and earth, has been found in the same parish by 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshome. 

A smaller cromlech, on gently rising ground, is still stand- 
ing at Bodowyr, a few miles south-west of Plas Newydd. 

The next in size and importance to that on the Marquis of 
Anglesey's grounds, are those at Presaddfed near Bodedem. 

Of these too we give a view, by which it will be seen that 
one of very large size is still erect, while another close to it is 
partially f^en down ; the former offers a shelter of at least 
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12 ft. square to the farmer and a party of six or eight 
labourers, whenever they are overtaken in their work by a 



sudden shower; the cattle commonly take refuge under it, 
and it is surrounded by a great number of small atones, 
affording a strong presumption that here too there was once 
a cam. 

A lai^e erect cromlech occurs at Llugwy, and more than 
one fallen cromlech on the neighbouring elevated lands: 
under the former human bones have been lately found. A 
double cromlech, thrown down since 1800, is to be seen at 
Trefor ; one is near Holyhead, and there are several others. 

Id all these cases the cromlechs are composed of stones 
found in their immediate neighbourhood ; thus, those at Flas 
Newydd, Bodowyr, and one at Llanidan, are of limestone 
rock found there in situ : those at Llanfaelog and Fresaddfed 
are of the peculiar porphyritic breccia which accompanies the 
schistose formation of those districts. The cromlechs at 
Llugwy and in its vicinity are of limestone, and at Trefor of 
chloritic schist, thus affording the inference that they could 
not have been brought from any considerable distance. The 
immense rocks at Hen Bias are of the limestone of that spot, 
on which indeed they stand. 

On the hills of Caernarvonshire may be found numerous 
cams (or cameddau) opened by some previous examiners, 
(tradition says, by robbers in search for gold,) and in the 
midst are still to be seen the upright stones of the cof&n or 
tomb, with the upper slanting stone (or cromlech) thrust off 
and lying by their side. We apprehend that Wales is full of 
such remains, and could they be exhumed, under proper au- 
tkorittf. the result would be very valuable for the advancement 
of our archseological knowledge. . , 
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We have never heard of celts, or pottery-ware, or other 
articles having been found near any of these cromlechB ; but 
the search for these matters can be said to have only just 
commenced, and we may yet discover them. 

B. LONQCEVILLE JONEB. 



ON CRANNOGES, AND REMAINS DISCOVERED 
IN THEM. 

It is well known that it was the practice of the northern 
chieftains of Ireland to entrust their defence rather to water 
than to atone walls, in other words, they ensconced themselves 
rather in islands than in castles ; to the latter, indeed, they 
appear to have had a particular prejudice, witness the old, 
though, I fear I must add, apociyphal, story of Mac Mahon 
and De Coimiy, in Hanmer's Chronicle of Ireland : " Courcy 
had builded many castles throughout Ulster," says Hanmer, 
"and especially in Fern, where Mac Mahon dwelt; this Mac 
Mahon with solemne protestations vowed to become a true 
and faithfull subject, &c. Whereupon Courcy gave him two 
castles with their demeanes to hold of him; within one 
moneth after this Mac Mahon brake downe the castles, and 
made them even with the ground. Sir John de Courcy 
sent unto him to know the cause ; his answer was, that he 
promised not to hold stones of him, but the land, and that it 
was contrary to his nature to couch himseife within cold 
stones, the woods being so nigh." 

At a later period we find further and undoubted illustra- 
tions of this custom; thus, in the year 1567, one Thomas 
Phettiplace states in his answer to an eaquiiy from the lords 
of Queen Elizabeth's council, as to "what castles or forts 
O'Neil hath, and of what strength they be?" "For castles I 
think it be not unknown to y' honors he trusteth no point 
thereunto for his safety, as appeareth by the raising of the 
strongest castles of all his countreys, and that fortification that 
he only dependeth upon is in sartin ffreshwafer hghe'a in his 
countiy, which from the sea there come neither ship nor boat 
to approach them ; it is thought that there, in y* sdd forti^ed 
islands, lyeth all his plate, w'"" is much, and money, prisoners and 
gages ; w** islands hath in wars tofore been attempted, and 
now of late again by the Lord Deputy there, Sir Harry 
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Sydney, vr^ for want of means for safe conduct upon y 
water it hath not prevailed'." 

These f&riified idanda were generally artificial, and upon 
them were constructed wooden huts or cabins, called in Imh, 
CTOMfujget; the lai^t of this description in Ireland b said 
to have been on an island in Lough Allen, in the county of 
Leitrim ; it was the residence of Mac Anaw, (now Forde,) one 
of O'Rourke's sub-chieftaina ; the following notices of oun- 
noges occur, among others, in the annals of the Four Masters. 

"A. D. 1246, Turlogh, son of Hugh O'Conor, escaped from 
the crannoff of Loch Leisi, (in Roscommon,) in the harvest, 
having drowned the persons who were guarding him, viz., 
Cormac O'Muireadhaigh, (Muny.) and two of the O'Mearans. 

"1436, The crannog of Loch Laoghaire, (near Clogher, in 
Tyrone,) was taken by the sons of Brian Oge O'Neill. O'Neill 
and Henry (O'Neill,) came to the lake there, and they sent for 
Maguire, (Thomas Oge,) and when he had arrived they com- 
menced making vessels to carry them to the crannog, on which 
the sons of Brian Oge were ; the sons of Brian then agreed to 
surrender the crannog to O'Neill, and make peace with him. 

" 1455, Turloch, son of Philip Mac Guire, went upon Loch 
Meilge, (between Fermanagh and Leitrim,) and took and 
plundered a crannog which Mac Flannchaidhe had upon it. 

" 1512, Crannag Mac Samhradhain, (Mac Gauran's crmi* 
nog in TuUyhaw, co. Cavan,) was assaulted by Philip Mac Guire 
and his sons, assisted by the sons of Thomas Mac Magnus 
Mac Gfluran, but they did not succeed in capturing Mac 
Ganran, who was in it. 

" 1560, Teige O'Rouike was drowned in the autumn, when 
going to sleep on a low secluded crannog, in Muinutir Eolais, 
(Mac Randall's country.) 

"1601, Crannog Meic Cnaimhin," (Mac Nevin's crannog,) 
is mentioned this year. 

The county of Monaghan, formerly Mac Mahon's country, 
studded as it is with small lakes in every district, contained 
many of these crannoges; they are particularly noticed in the 
early maps of the county" as " The Jland," with the addition 
generally of the name of the chief who resided in each ; at 
Mon^lum we have " I%e Hand, Mac Mahon'a home," repre- 
sented as a mere hut, occupying the whole site of a small 
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island in one of the lakes adjoining the present town. The 
residence of Ever Mac Cooley Mac Mahon, chief of the 
celebrated district of Famey, in Mac Mahon's countiy, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., was at Lisanisk, (close to 
the town t>f Carrickmacross,) and is marked in Jobaon's map, 
made in 1691, as "The Iland, Ever Mac Cooler's kottse :" the 
foundations of this ancient residence were discovered in the 
autumn of 1843, seven feet below the present surface of the 
earth, in the little island at Lisamsk, and two feet below the 
present water level of the lake, a double row of piles were 
found sunk in the mud ; th^ were formed of young trees, 
from six to twelve inches in diameter, with the Wk on ; the 
area inclosed by these piles, from which we may judge of the 
size of the house, was sixty feet in length, by forty-two in 
breadth ; vast quantities of bones of various animals, particu- 
larly deer, were also found here, but I beUeve no ancient Irish 
weapons, or other remans, as in the instance of a neighbour- 
ing cranru^ discovered on the lake of Monalty, about half a 
mile from Carrickmacross, in the autumn of 1844. The 
water of this lake having been lowered a few feet for the 
purpose of improving the drainage of the surrounding country, 
a canoe or boat, formed out of one piece of oak, and measur- 
ing twenty-four feet in length, by three feet at its greatest 
breadth, and thirteen inches in height, was brought to light, 
close to a low island on the southern side of the Ifdce ; on this 
island, which appears decidedly to have been artificial, from 
the remains of piles and transverse portions of oak timber 
which are found there, a great variety of curious remains, 
though of very unequal degrees of antiquity, have been 
discovered. The following list comprehends not only these 
relics, but also another set of a similar description, which 
have been found on an island on the adjoining lake of 
Lough na Glack. The soil of this last island is mixed with 
stones and bones, and is evidently to a considerable depth 
artificial ; there are also, as in the former instance, consider- 
able remains of large piles of timber. 

The objects of greatest antiquity found on these islands, are 
stone celts of the common type, a rough piece of flint, appar 
rently intended for an arrow-head, and stones with indenta- 
tions on either side, evidently formed for slings. 

Of bronze weapons and ornaments there are numerous 
specimens, viz., three bronze celts with loops on the sides. 
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remaiDS of the stick were found in one 
of them ; a very perfect small dagger of 
bronze, one foot in length ; two bronze 
arrow-heads, double pointed' ; a bronze 
gouge or chisel, rarely found in Ireland ; 
the head of a bronze hunting spear ; part 
of a bronze sword or dagger; a bronze 
cap, apparently the end of a wooden hilt 
of some weapons ; the bronze handle of 
a javelin or spear, with loop attached, for 
the purpose of a leathern thong or string 
being fastened to it, to recover after pro- 
jection. [This thong or string is called io 
ancient manuscripts suaineamain, a name 
still preserved by the fishermen in the 
south of Ireland, as applied to the boK- 
ropes of their nets.] The boss of a shield, 
of bronze ; a bronze knife, which appears 
to have been gilt; a bronze knife or 
dagger, measuring ten inches and a half 
in length ; a sm^er one, seven inches in 
length ; a bronze bolt, with loop, to which 
a thong is supposed to have been attached, 
measiuing sixteen inches and a half in 
length; this was found sticking in the 
mud, close to the island on Lough na 
Glack ; another, twelve inches in length, 
has been since found in the island itself. 
Walker, in his description of the weapons 
of the Irish, says that " in very early times 
the fiadhghA or crannuibh was used in 
the chase, a thong was affixed to it, by 
which it was recovered after having 
pierced the wild beast"*." 



' Sir Samuel R. Ueyrick, to whom ■ 
■ketch of one of Oxtte bifid heads vu >ab- 
mitted, remuki in * letter to Mr. Wij, 
" The bronze arrow-head ippean to have 
beoi formed on the aame prineiple ai those 
of the Boiasemuia, or BMchmen, L e. 



way only can 1 account Toi the divisian at 
the pcant, and the perfuntion ahoTe it," 

' Sii Samuel Heyrick obBerrei, " This 
Tet7 inteieitiiig ipecimen of the javelin 



is IHW lo me. The javelin uud by the 
■ncient Britons, either in close encoun- 
ter, or to throw and recover by means of a 
thong afSxed, was called Aulh, and ita 
blade appears to have been long and slen- 
der, whence the proverb Antk idjlyeo lud 
da, 'the Aseth that will not bend is not 
piood.' It ma; be remembered that the 
Javelins which the Velite* in the Roman 
army threw, but did not recover, had their 
bladet so flat and thin as to break in wh«t- 
crer they struck, that they mlgbt not U,-. 
used a lecond time." 'Is 
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Of broQze ornaments found on these islands 
there are the following. Several bronze rings of ^ 
different sizes, two of them with transverse spring 
openings, others hollow, and probably parts of 
armour or horse trappings ; two bronze needles, 
one of them with the eye entire; a bronze pin, 
the head hollowed like a cup, and bearing a striking 
resemblance to the ends of the golden omamen^ 
often found in Ireland ; several bronze pins like 
modem shirt pins, some of them ornamented, 
another with a hole in it to which a string was 
probably fastened ; two large pins of the common 
type ; parts of several bronze fibulae or brooches, 
with fragments of several bronze instruments, 
rivets, &c. ; a small circular bronze bell, like a 
sheep-bell ; three harp keys of bronze of different 
sizes. Harp keys are often found associated with 
military remains in Ireland ; in illustration of this 
subject I may mention an intercepted letter from 
Brian O'Rourke to MacM^on, in October, 1588, ■ 
and preserved in the State Paper Office. Mac | 
Mahon, it appears, had sent for a harp as well as Bn>..np 
some mihtary weapons, O'Rourke answers, " We 
do assure you that we cannot send you the same, for that there 
is not a good harp in our country, but we will provide a good 
harp to you, and we will send two great spears and two 
skems to you, of the best that is made in our country." 

Of other ornaments found on the island on Lough na Glack, 
I may particularly mention several amber and blue glass 
beads, three bone pins, and a comb apparently of ivory. 
Of iron instruments, an iron dagger, measuring with the hUt 
fifteen inches ; several iron coulters of ploughs, of very primi- 
tive form, seven inches in length ; parts of iron instruments, 
the use of which it is impossible to determine ; a long 
gun barrel, three feet eight inches in length, of that sort, I 
believe, formerly called a caUiver; part of the lock of a 
pistol ; many lai^ bullets of lead were also found ; I may 
add to this list a pair of quern stones, found in the Monalty 
Island, some burnt com, the refuse probably of the primitive 
thrashing and winnowing of the ancient Irish, which con- 
sisted in merely setting fire to the com when reaped ; remains 
of coarse broken etuihenware vessels, and bits of thick dark 
glass ; an earthen pot, shaped like a hat ; another of Dutch 
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manufacture, with the figure of a man's head below the spout, 
used in Ireland during the seventeenth century, and called 
grey -beards; some small Dutch tobacco pipes; cut oval 
stones, apparently intended for pounding in mortars ; several 
circular stones, with holes in the centres, often found with 
ancient remains, and considered in Ireland to bdong to the 
ancient spinning wheels ; also several stones, or hones, of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, for sharpening weapons and tools; a 
brass token, nearly defaced, probably of the reign of Charles II. 
From the great variety of these remains, extending from 
the remote period, when weapons of stone and bronze were 
used, to the fire-arms of the seventeenth century, it cannot be 
doubted that these Islands or Crannopes, were for many ages 
the resorts of petty chieftains, probably of the Mac Mahon 
Sept, and afterwards, perhaps, of gangs of freebooters or 
TMea, although the traditions of the neighbourhood have not 
preserved the memory of the fact. E. p. s. 



ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE 

OF MAN. 

CATBKOEAI. DF ST. asaiUM, IM FKEZ CASTLE. 



Tbb Isle -of Man at present -contains but few ancient speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical architecture. Among the churches now 
in repur and use, I am only acquainted with one (Kirk Mang- 
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hold) which exhibits any remains of mediaeval work ; and 
ruins retaining any decided features are far from numerous ; 
on which account it is the more necessary to mark the pecu- 
liarities of such as still exist. 

Of these the most important is the cathedral of St. Ger- 
man in Peel castle ; a building smaller and less ornamented 
than many village churches in England ; while its command- 
ing situation, and the adaptation of its style to the castellated 
buildings which surround it, and of which indeed it forms a 
part, invest it with a grandeur not exceeded by edifices of far 
higher architectural pretensions. 

St. Patrick's Isle, of which the whole accessible area is con- 
tained within the wall of Peel castle, forms a termination to a 
bold promontory, being connected with it by a causeway, 
lately built, not as I conceive with a view to the convenience 
of access, so much as the security of the harbour, the entrance 
into which is between the castle and the town. The rock 
is of rather a slaty texture, in most parts very rugged and 
precipitous, and pierced with several deep caverns. On the 
highest part of the island, not far from its centre, stands a 
round tower, of the same character with those pecuhar to Ire- 
land. Like them it has a door at some distance from the 
ground, and wider at the bottom than at the spring of the 
arch. There are also four square-headed openings near the top, 
and another lower down. The material of this tower is prin- 
cipally red sand-atone, laid in pretty regular courses of thin 
but long or wide blocks ; the jointing is wide, 
and filled with a hai-d coarse mortar, which has 
been less acted upon by the atmosphere than 
the stone itself. The door faces the east, and 
the top window the cardinal points, accord- 
ing to the orientation of the cathedral. In * 
the round tower at Brechin, in Scotland, the 

door faces the west; but I do not suppose "".^.J, 

the builders of these structures were guided by any rule on 
this head. 

Had I beea acquainted with the very interesting accounts 
lately brought before the public of the ancient oratories in 
Cornwall, I should have paid more attention to the building 
that stands to the south of the round tower. This has the 
same orientation with the cathedral, but there is now an 
entrance under the east window, and a partition wall from 
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north to south, where the rood-screen would be placed. The 
material of this building is of stone, similar to that of the rock 
on which it stands. A very little red sand-stone is introduced. 
The masonry is irregular, and wide-joint- 
ed, the mortar being softer than that of 
the round tower, and of a wholly diflferent 
texture. There are other buildings of 
much the same character within the area 
of the castle, but they retain no architec- 
tmul feature which may determine their u,™,T^,u,„u.t»iBuiiJiotn> 
style and date. Some of the windows '"c'"!l!^ItataiXTi''(^»^" 
seem to have been circular, the voussoirs being very thin and 
deep, similar to those seen in Roman remains, the material 
being slate or schist. 

■On referring to the ecclesiastical history of the Isle of Man, 
we shall be led to admit the probabiUty that the remains of 
very ancient places of worship may yet be found in it. And 
I may add, that the feelings of the inhabitants who regard 
such ruins as marking the burial place of their forefathers, 
favour the success of the antiquary in his researches. St. 
German, whom St. Patrick left as bishop in 447, built a 
chapel to every district of four quarter lands throughout the 
island, which consisted of 771 quarter lands, each containing 
about 400 acres. This is referred to in a Manx ballad of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. " For each four quarter- 
lands he made a chapel, for people of them to meet to prayer. 
He also built German church in Peel castle, which remaineth 
there until this day." Prom the same authority we learn that 
Manghold, who was bishop in 498, divided the island into 
regular parishes. 

Whether the original cathedral of St. German occupied 
the site of the present, or whether its remains are to be sought 
for tmiong the other rehcs that are scattered over this interest- 
ing area, it would be difficult to ascertain, as the present 
building exhibits nothing earlier than the work of Simon, who 
succeeded to the bishopric in 122(1, and began to rebuild 
the cathedral. His part is evidently the chancel, which is a 
pure and simple specimen of the then prevailing style. From 
its character indeed we might have pronounced it to be earlier; 

• I have been indebted thionglioul for tench, uid aboundiag with cuiioui Hid 
hiilorical inibnnatiDn, to Train'! HUt«Tj valuable reference). 
of the lale of Man; a work of great re- Oooolc 
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but we must take into coDBideration the nature of the build- 
ings with which it had to assimilate, as well as the remotenesa 
of the district ; besides the fact that England was not the 
country with which at that time the island was most inti- 
mately connected. Its dynasty was Norwegian ; its sovereigns 
paid homage to the king of Norway at his own court, and its 
bishops appear generally to have received consecration &om 
the archbishop of Drontheim. The last of the Norwegian line 
was Magnus, who died A.D. 1265. 

From the drawings I have seen of the cathedral at Dron- 
theim, a great part of it seems to belong to the same period 
with our own Early English ; it would be interesting to com- 
pfffe it with any specimens of that style at Kirkwall, lona, and 
Peel. 

The east end of St. German's ranges vrith, and actually 
forms a part of the wall of the fortress. It has a beautiful 



triplet, with labels in the interior, and with just sufficient 
mouldings to shew that architectural embellishment was not 
wholly neglected. The side windows are tall, and not very 
acutely pointed ; the bays which they occupy are divided from 
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each other by flat buttresses, of only a few inches m projec- 
tion ; these on the north side die into the wall itself at the 
distance of about five feet from the ground, the lower stage of 
the wall being thicker than that above it. The arrangement 
of the east end is similar ; the chancel has consequently at a 
little distance the appearance of a Norman building. 

The central tower is of a 
later date, though its eastern 
arch is Early English; in 
Bngland we should pro- 
nounce it to be transition ; 
the arcfaivolt of the arch, as 
well as the manner in which 
the square abacus is fitted 
to the octagonal engaged 

pillar, indicates a peculiarity louui^ww. f^ m c<u»i to.u 

m style. The north arch of the tower has the character of the 
early Decorated ; the moulding of the | 
architrave has in its section a very flow- I 
ing line; but from the decay of the 
stone it is impossible to obtain the de- 
tuls with any degree of exactness. The 
south arch has two plain chamfered 
orders, probably of a later Decorated. I 

The architrave of the western arch is ^t;^T^'elTliT^™' 
much decayed, but appears to have had some Decorated 
moulding beyond the mere chamfer. 

The transepts bear also a Decorated character, but have 
much later insertions. The annexed cut shews 
an alteration. The present open window stands 
in the centre of the transept front, and under it 
is a door with a re- . 
markable jamb mould- i 
ing. The south tran- 
sept has a western 
door, near which is a 
I niche for holy water ; TS^t'^in^n 
I and on the opposite wall, newly 
I facing the door, is a bracket, pro- 
^ bably for a figure. None of the 
Anh"c^Dir>iT^^ ^.Ti^n windows have any remains of tra- 
ceiy to enable us to judge of their character. 

iiX.oot^lc 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES 



The masonry of the chancel is on the 
whole better and more regular than that of 
the transepts. Both seem to have been 
plastered inside and out. 

The nave is exceedingly rough in its 
masonry, except the mere dressiugs. It has 
had a south aisle, but its piers and arches 
are built up, openings being left in which 
late windows are inserted. The piers, as ^. 
may be seen from a portion of one of them 
which has been uncovered, are massive and i-j.^'ch""! 
cylindrical ; the arches of two chamfered orders, the archivolt 
of the inferior order being of great width. They have 
labels on both sides; their style might be Early English. It 
is remarkable that there is no arch irom this aisle into the 
transept, the end of it being principally occupied by the stair- 
case turret of the central tower. 




The north side has no traces of any aisle ; its windows are 
single trefoil-headed lights, the top being cut out of one piece 
of stone (see next page). On this side is a small door, now 
walled up. The west end exhibits no feature by which we can 
judge of^ its date, all the mouldings of the window, if it has 
ever had any, being destroyed; and the masonry is of the 
roughest. On each side of the nave are remarkable blocks 
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or corbels at regular dis- 
tances, as if for brackets to 
support a timber roof. They 
are perfectly plain, and do 
not seem to have been cut 
into their present form. 

The central tower, which 
is square, and has a large 
square staircase turret at the 
south-western angle, is of 

very rough masonry, and «i=a«»™u«B»ru,Bi.„iu«N.« 

chiefly bmlt with the stone of the island; but with dress- 
ings of old red sand-stone, of which there is a quarry at no 

great distance. The annexed 
^ cut representing part of the . 

turret, will give a fair idea of 

the masoniy of the whole. The 
fc belfry windows are of the 

rudest construction, being J 

formed simply by four oblong 
""^^^JlT""' pieces of sand-stone, and these 
not very carefully shaped. On each face of the tower there is, 
besides the usual belfry window, another opening near one of 
the angles, and at a lower level. 

In England, where the tower of a church is often the most 
ornamented part, we do not very frequently meet with the 
plain rectangular belfry window. But in Scotland and 
Ireland this feature is more common. The tower was there 
probably used as a place of securityi), and consequently 
partook of a castellated character, and had its openings 
few, simple, and unadorned. In New Abbey in Galloway, 
a large and carefully flnished church of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the tower has plain square-headed windows. They 
also occur in tbe abbey of Fluscardine, near Elgin, though 
in this instance they are surrounded by a curious string or 
moulding. 

The parapet to the central tower of St. German's cathedral 
is so much mutilated that we caonot clearly ascertain tbe ori- 
ginal finish ; though it is probable it had plain battlements 
like those of the transepts. Nor has the tower itself such 
architectural features as to fix its date with any certainty. 
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The eastern arch, as we have observed, is Early English, and 
not unlikely to be the work of Bishop Simon, or his immediate 
successor. But the manner in which the south aisle is stopped 
by the turret, leads me to doubt whether the tower, in its pre- 
sent form, be not altogether an insertion into the original 
design of Bishop Simon's cathedral, and planned and executed 
about a centuiy later. 

Beneath the chancel is a fine crypt ; its vault is not 
supported in the usual manner by insulated pillars, but 
by arched ribs, springing from short pilasters in the wall ; 
of these there are thirteen, at small intervals, of one cham- 
fered order. The vault is a pointed barrel one. The en- 
trance into this crypt is by a passage of steps within the 
thickness of the south wall of the chancel. The present 
doorway has a plain square jamb, and seems to have been 
square-headed. 

We have in England two striking examples of the combina- 
tion of miltaiy and ecclesiastical structures, Forchester, and 
Dover, in both which cases the church within the walls is much 
more than a mere ganison chapel, as was probably that in the 
White Tower, in London ; nor was the fortress a mere defence 
to the church or monastery. Feel castle and cathedral offer a 
similar instance. That the little Isle of St, Patrick was 
devoted to purely ecclesiastical purposes, at the time of the 
first introduction of Christianity into the Isle of Man, is not 
impossible; but its position was too important to allow 
it to remain long unoccupied as a military station. The very 
name it bears, supposed to have been given by the Scots 
after their conquest of the territory, imphes that it was then 
a fortification. On more than one occasion it was used as a 
state prison ; and the crypt under the chancel is pointed out 
as the dungeon in which Eleanor, the wife of Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, was imprisoned. 

The tower and other parts of the castle about the entrance, 
which is south of the cathedral, seem to belong to the early 
part of the fourteenth century ; the masoniy is strong and 
careful, though not very regular, and the blocks of stone 
larger than those used in other jiarts of the building. (See 
engravings on opposite page.) From the difficulty of access, 
thu part must have been very defensible before the general 
use of artillery. The rest of the wall is of a muc£ later 
date. 
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SIHSHnONH OF THE CATHZDRAl. 

FT, IM. 

Length of the chancel internall}', exclusive of the thick- 

nem of the tower arches . . . 36 4 

Tower from east to west, inclusive of the tower arches , 25 11 

Lenfftfa of the nave, exclusive of the tower arches 52 3 

Total length inside . . . . . 114 6 

Width of chancel internally . . . 20 1 
Nave. About the same. 

North transept . . . . 19 10 

South transept . . IB 8 

Length of north transept (inside) . . . 20 4 

Length of south transept . . . . 22 

Tol^ width at the intersection . . 68 
Height of the staircase turret of the central tower, in- 
cluding the battlements . . . . 66 

N.B. Something must be allowed in all the measure- 
ments of height, in consequence of the accumulation 
of the ground about the base. 

Height of the chancel wall inside . -IS 

Nave, ditto. ...... 17 

Thickness of the wall in the foce of the north transept . 2 1 ] 
The south wall of the chancel is nearly of the same thickness. 

Width of crypt . - 15 2 

Length of ditto. - 29 2 

VOL. HI. I -, , 
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B017ND TOWEK IN THE UlEA OF THE OASTLB. 

FT. IH, 

Circumference eitemally near the base . . 44 6 

Diameter internally at th6 height of the door .59 

Height of the bottom of the door from the ground . 6 9 

Hei{;ht of the doorway from its floor to the crown of 

the arch ...... 5 6 

Width of the doorway at the floor ... 2 3 

■ spring of the arch .... 1 8 

I waa told that the total height of this tower is 50 feet; 
but from the size and number of conrsea I think it can hardly 
be 30 much. The tower is perfectly detached from other 
buildings. Its top has a parapet of later date. There is no 
staircase in the inside. 

The present dilapidated state of these interesting and pic- 
turesque ruins demands attention. The western arch of the 
tower is evidently in a precarious condition. A judicious 
application of mortar or cement might preserve much of the 
rough masonry, which has probably been covered with a coat 
of plaster. A stone, on which is a Runic inscription, might 
also be extracted from among the rough stonework wluch 
blocks up one of the arches of the nave ; it would perhaps be 
found to contain some good ancient sculpture. 

I confess it was with no pleasure that I heard a report of 
the intended restoration of Peel castle and cathedral. Witii- 
out doubt, if it had remained in a perfect state, it would have 
more beauty and interest than at present ; yet I fear that even 
a judicious restoration would destroy many characteristic 
features, which in a building that stands in a manner alone, 
are the more valuable. I cannot judge what may be the im- 
portance of the spot in a military point of view, but its incon- 
venience of access renders it the least suitable position in 
which to build or restore a church for the use of the neigh- 
bouring population. The main land with which the causeway 
connects it, is a mere pasture. The ruins of the cathedral can. 
be approached from Feel town only by crossing the mouth of 
the harbour, often a concern of some difficulty, if not of danger, 
or else by a bridge at a considerable distance fi^m the town. 
There can be little doubt that this difficulty of access was the 
cause of the desertion and ruin of the church. 

I qpnclude by heartily recommending the arclueolc^ist to 
study these remains weU, and examine them closely, before 
they are swept away either by decay or restoration, j. L. petit. 



ON SOME REMAINS OP THE WORK OF WILLUM OF 
WYKHAM, AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

The name of William of Wykham has always been held in 
the highest estimation in connection with the mediaeval archi- 
tecture of this country, and his works are referred to and 
valued as forming an important era in the history of that 
art. This interest has been considerably increased in conse- 
quence of the recent visit of the Archaeological Institute to 
Winchester, and the investigations which took place on that 
occasion with reference to Wykham and his works, under two 
of its most distinguished members, (Professors Willis and 
Cockerell,) a circumstance which will doubtless render any 
addition to the list of his acknowledged works an acceptable 
contribution to this interesting subject. Under this impres- 
sion I presume to bring under the notice of the Institute what 
I consider to be a genuine and beautiful fragment still existing, 
though in a very dilapidated state, within the precincts of the 
castle at Windsor. 

Before however entering upon the description of this frag- 
ment, I will premise, that as the great change in the style of 
the pointed architectiu^from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
took place during the time this prelate presided over the royal 
works, there is every reason to believe that this change was 
owing in a great measure to his genius and instrumentaUty. 
I am induced to form this opinion irom the fact of there being, 
I believe, no well authenticated example of the latter style 
previously to hia period, whereas a progressive change was 
going on which appears to have commenced with that period, 
and ended before his death in the complete establishment of 
the new style to the exclusion of its predecessor*. I am aware 
an opinion is entertained that the west windows of the nave of 
Winchester Cathedral are the work of Bishop Edington, Wyk- 
ham's predecessor, and that documentiuy evidence is in favour 
of this opinion. To me however it appears quite incredible 
that windows so ultra Perpendicular m all their forms and 
details, and which are not supported by one single analogous 
well authenticated example, not only of the same period, but 
for a period long subsequent, can safely be referred to Eding- 

■ Edington died 1S66, when the Deco- 
rated itjle b^ KKTcely pasted iti lenill). 
Wjkhvn died 1 W4, when it had iltogelher 
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ton. I am more disposed to auspect that the evidence referred 
to does not convey the full truth, and that something yet 
remains to be discovered, which by transferring them to a 
period more in accordance with their style, will teUeve us from 
a most perplexing difficulty, in judgins of dates by the ana> 
logics of style ; a principle which has long been established, 
and which m most cases we have reason to hope and believe 
has led to correct conclusions. Such a complete revolution 
however in the style of the pointed architecture, as I have 
above referred to, could scarcely have been effected in so 
short a period, had it not been encouraged by the powerful 
example and influence of a distinguished practitioner in the 
art of architecture, and we know of no contemporary whose 
influence was so great, or so likely to fully accomplish such a 
change, as this prelate. 

Of Wykham s acknowledged works there remain at the 
present time the two noble foundations at Oxford and Win- 
chester, and the adaptation of the style which I conceive he 
had introduced upon the existing Norman nave of Winchester 
Cathedral. It is further on record that he was largely em- 
ployed on the works carried on under his patron Edward III. 
at Windsor : but owing to the great changes which have taken 
place in this royal fortress and pdace, p^icularly within the 
present century, httle remains of an architectund character 
which can be ascribed to this prelate. Some of the vaultings 
in the basement may probably have formed the substructions 
on which his more finished works rested ; but beyond these 
almost everything has disappeared. I cannot help thinking 
that the north transept of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, 
may be safely added to the list of his works, as it certainly 
belongs to the same period, has some details which correspond 
exactly with those of his college in that University, and is 
beyond all question one of the most beautifully designed ele- 
vations, both in its general arrangement and puticular details, 
to be anywhere met with. This however is mere conjecture, 
as we have no documentary evidence to establish the fact. 

As Wykham's great works at Windsor are said to have 
added much to his reputation as an architect, the architectural 
antiquary naturally pries most anxiously into eveiy part of this 
vast fabric, in the hopes of detecting some out of the way 
morsel indicative of the genius of its architect, but in vain ; 
either such fragments do not exist at all, or they are so com- 
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pletely buried in the more modem alterations as to be beyond 
the reach of redemption. The cloister of St. George's Chapel, 
reprraented in the accompanying drawing, furnishes however, 
in my opinion, one exception. This cToister consists of a 
quadrangle, of four compaxtments on each side, looking into a 
court placed at the east end of the chapel, and on the north 
side of Wolsey's tomb^house. Each of these compartments is 
filled in with traceiy, the general characters whereof belong 
to the Perpendicular style, but there are two or three touches 
which belong decidedly to the preceding or Decorated period, 
and which I conceive therefore to bring it justly within the 
denomination of transition work. The four solid angles of the 
quadrangle have on each of the internal return faces a panel 
filled in with a canopy of light and beautiful design; the style 
of these canopies belongs most unquestionably to the time of 
Edward III. ; they abounded in St. Stephen's Chapel, West- 
minster, and are rarely, I believe I m^ht say never, to be met 
with subsequently to Wykham's period. These canopies taken 
in connection wiui the transition character of the tracery, and 
the further connection of Wykham with the buildings at 
Windsor, convince me that this cloister is the genuine work 
of the great architect. Beyond these particulars it has httle 
to recommend it to attention, the ceiling is plain, and the 
doors leading into it have no particular merit considered archi- 
tecturally, but the Uttle that remains of Wykham's work gives 
great value to this soUtaiy specimen at a place which is so in- 
timately connected with his fame. In stating, however, that 
there was little to attract attention beyond Wykham's screen, 
I ought to have made an exception in favour of some arches 
of an earlier date, partly buried in the more recent erection of 
the wall of Wolsey s tomb-house, which are very good in their 
details, and perhaps some of the earliest work remaining at 
Windsor. The same observation applies also to the door of 
enbtmce &om the cloister into St. George's Chapel, with its 
beautiful and elaborately wrought covering of iron work. 

As before stated, this cloister, at least the portion of it which 
I have ventured to ascribe to Wykham, is in a state of great 
dilapidation ; I fear I may add, that it is not altogether firee 
from danger, as the founcutions have in part very much given 
way. It is therefore most desirable that some steps should be 
taken before long, to preserve it from further injury and ulti- 
mate destruction. B. B. 
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The four vessels, of which we present our readers with an 
engraving in the present number of our Journal, were found 
in the year 1838, at a very great depth in the ground, in 
making an excavation for a cellar near the extreme boundary 
of the walls of Trinity College, Oxford, formerly DurhMu HdJ 
or College, adjoining to the premises of Balliol College, in- 
closed for the use of scholars about the year 1290, when there 
was a grant of the land for that purpose from the abbess of 
Godstow. There is therefore every reason to believe, from this 
and other circumstances, particularly from a coin being found in 
one of the larger vessels, that they were placed there deliberately 
about the time of the original foundation of the walls, accord- 
ing to the common custom still observed on the commencement 
of any great undertaking of this kind. Such at that time must 
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have been considered the mclosure within lofty waJls of several 
acres of arable land, for such it is describeid to be in the 
charter, with a view to the extension of academical education 
then contemplated, after the noble example recently set by 
Walter de Merton. A chapel and library, eastward from this 
spot, soon followed from the munificence of two successive 
bishops of Durham, Richard de Bury, and Thomas de Hatfield; 
and, before the expiration of the fourteenth century, the erection 
of four additional establishments for general study, within the 
walls of the city of Oxford, efiected an entire revolution in the 
character of the University, elevating it &om aularian poverty 
into collegiate magnificence. Iliese circumstances are here 
briefly noticed, that we may bear in mind the rapid progress 
that may be supposed to have been made in every thing, since 
the time when these rude vessels may be presumed to have 
been manufactiired, and even from the time when they seem 
to have been deposited in the earth as relics of a former period. 
They are of different heights and dimensions. The largest 
differs only in a slight degree from the sesquipedal measure of 
the ancient ampulla, for the knowledge of which we are 
indebted to a playful line of Horace ; being in height about 
17 inches and a quarter. It differs from the originid ampulla 
or diota, in having only one handle instead of two. 

Specimens of medieval pottery are supposed to be of very 
rue occurence. The smallest fragments of Samian ware, and 
the minutest relics of ancient art, connected with our classical 
predilections, are carefully preserved ; but the rudeness of the 
execution, or the coarseness of the matorial, has generally 
consigned to oblivion even the sacred vessels of our barbarous 
ancestors. Yet our Saxon forefathers had their imperfect 
imitations of Roman ware — such as their ampulla, le^lims, 
lagena, or flagon, legitha, and crocca, or crohha ; — ^which Dr. 
Bffiwcntii does not hesitate to intei^ret as " chrismatorics." 
He considers them, however, as muiy learned antiquaries do, 
to have been »maU vessels ; though it is reasonable to suppose 
that they might have been of different dimensions, large or 
small, according to their intended use and application. There 
can be no mistake in this matter ; as the sm^er vessel, in the 
incorporation of our language with the Norman French, was 
properly distinguished by the diminutive word cruette, or 
cruet'. 

■ So unolet, from impnletU ) unnU, uid MSuluU, Litiiio Btitk.^o- i 
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Much may be said on the subject of chrism and chris- 
uiatories, lai^ and small ; but we forbear to enter into the 
subject at any great length at present. In the mean time, 
whether such rude vessels as these Trinity jars and cruets were 
ever used for any sacred purpose, or not, as receptacles for 
chrism, &c., must be left as matter of opinion. No argument 
can be derived from their large size ; when we consider that 
the chrism was solemnly hallowed, or consecrated, only once a 
year in early times, namely, just before Easter, and by the 
archbishops of the provinces ; that many thousands were 
sometimes confirmed in a day, when the use of chrism was 
always a principal part of the ceremony, as also in baptism, 
extreme unction, &c. ; from all which we may conclude, that 
many vessels, and in all probabih^ of many different sizes and 
dimensions, must have been requred for the ordinary services 
and ministrations of the Church ; and some of them may have 
been of homely materials and rude workmanship. 

William of Malmesbury'', in his Life of St. Wulfstan, the 
Saxon bishop of Worcester in the eleventh (Mutuiy, having 
occasion to mention that, even in the latest period of his life 
the bishop frequently confirmed two or three thousand per- 
sons or mote in a day, records it as a subject of astonish- 
ment to all, that whilst so many as eight officiating clerks 
sunk under their task by turns in carrying round the chiis- 
matory during the ceremony, the prelate himself persevered 
to the end without the least fatigue. His journey to York 
before Easter is described by the same historian as a solemn 
embassy by command of King William I., and the archbishop 
Thomas, for the purpose of consecrating the chrism. The 
vessels, thwefore, m which this whole year's consumption of 
chrism was preserved, and from which it was poured into 
smaller vessels for immediate use, must have been very differ- 
ent from those diminutive phials, in which a very small portion 
of the consecrated oil was inclosed, to be used as an amulet, 
or charm, like the aainte ampoule, to cure or guard against 
diseases. 1. 1. 

' Wbuton'* Anglia Sacra, toL ii. p. ZSB. 
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The folloviD^ inTcntoiy of the effects of Repaid Labbe, an individiul 
who belonged, probably, to the agricultural class of life, and died in 1293, 
is communicated by W. S. Walford, Esq., who possesses the original. It 
appears to have been prepared by the executors, in the usual course, after 
probate of the deceased's will, for the satisfactioD of the ecclesiastical court ; 
and affords a curious view of the circumstances of a husbandman or 
small farmer at the close of the thirteenth century. 

Reginald Labbe died worth chattels of the value of tMrty-three shil- 
lings and eight-pence, leaving no ready money. His goods comprised 
a cow and calf, two ^eep and three lambs, three hens, a bushel and a 
half of wheat, a seam of barley, a seam and a half of fodder, a seam 
of 'dragge,' or mixed grain, and one halfpenny worth of salt. His ward- 
robe coneiated of a tabard, tunic and hood, and bis * household stuffe' seems 
to have been limited to a bolster, a rug, two sheets, a brass dish, and a tri- 
pod, or trivet, the ordinary cooking apparatus of those times. PosseBsing 
no ready money, his bequests were made in kind. A sheep worth ten-pence 
is, left to the high altar of the church of Neweton, and another of the same 
value to the altar and fabric-fund of the church of 'Eakewode,' possibly Oak- 
wood. His widow Yds received a moiety of the testator's cow, which was 
valued at five shilliags, and Thomas Fitz-Noreys was a coparcener in its calf 
to the extent of a fourth. It is worthy of note, that the espeaditure of the ex. 
ecutors upon the funeral, the ' month's-mind,' and In proving the will of 
Reginald Labbe, consumed something more than a third of all he left behind 
him, being in the relation of Its. 9d. to 33*. 8d. Some of the items are 
curiouB. One penny was paid for digging his grave, two-pence for tolling 
the bell, sixpence for making his will, and eight-pence for proving it ' with 
the counsel of clerks,' in other worde, under legal advice. We may safely 
multiply these sums by fifteen, perhaps by twenty, to arrive at the value of 
money m the thirteenth as compared with the nineteenth century, and by this 
procese we shall find that the lawyer or clerk who prepared the will re- 
ceived a fee not greatly disproporttoned to the modem charge for such pro- 
fessional assistance. The mourners bidden to the funeral, some of whom pro- 
bably bore Reginald's body to its resting place, were refreshed with bread 
and cheese and beer, to the amount of six shillings ; the same homely fare 
at the ' month's-mind' cost the estate two Bhillinge and eight-pence. The 
scribe who prepared this account for the executors was remunerated with 
three-pence, a large sum having regard to the brevity of the document 

T. H. T. 
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Inventmium bouorum BeginBldi Labbe defunct aaoo domim M.^CC. 
nonogesmo terdo die quo obiit. 

ImprimiB j. racca preci! t^. Item j. tUuIub precii uj.#. Item ij. oves 
et iij. agni precii ilj.d. precium capida x.d. Item iij. galline precii \}.d. 
Item, j. buaellum. di. frumenti precii xv.d. j. summa ordei precii y.t. iilyd. 
Item, j. Bumma di. pabuli precii ij.«. Item, j. summa drag, precii iiij.t. 
Item, j. taberd et j. tumca precii xij.d. Item, j. collobium precii xij.d. 
Item, j. bolster, precii s.ijjd. Item, j. tapetum et ij. linteamina precii i.d. 
Item, j. patella enea precii aj.d. j. tripod, precii. ob. It«m, b«1 precii ob. 
8umma xxxiij.f. yv].d. 

WalteruB Noreys et Yda relicta dicti defuncti, executorea testamenti 

ejuadem defuncti computant in expenais die sepulture ipmus. In 

bella pulaanda, ij.d. In cera, x.d. In j j^. ob. In aepulcro 

ejus fodiendo, j.c'. In pane, iiij.«. i}.d. In cervieia, xrj.d. In caseo, yj.it 
In teatomento faciendo, v}.d. 

Summa vij,i. viij.rf, ob. Ecclesie 

Eat pordo dicti defuncti, xv].*. x.d. ob. qa. 

Expense I lidem computant in expensie die menus dicti defuncti. In 
[redd.] J pane, xyj.d. In serrisia, yujjJ. In caseo, Tiij.cf. In ex- 
penaia de probactoue testamenti, cum coneilio dericorum Tiij.cl. In obla- 
donibus ad vj. miaaas, wj.d. 

Summa uj.«. x.d. 

Legata aolutaj lidem computant solutum secundum legata, videlicet ad 
Summum altare Eccleeie de Newe[tan]*j. ovis precii x.d. Item, solutum 
altari et fabrice Eccleaie de Eakewode^ j. orem precii x.d. Item, Ticario de 
Neweton, iij.d. Item, clerico buo, ij.d. Item domino Simoni capellano, 
yyd. Item, solutum Yde uxori mee" totam partem ipaius unius vacce 
precii [v.«.] pro medietate. Item, solutum Thome filio Noreys quarta para 
j. vituli precii . Item, solutum Yde relictc dicti defuncti pro 

rcsiduo, iij.a. ob. q*. Summa yj.s, j.d. 

gumma, ix.«. iyd. ob. 

In stipendio cleiici pro compoto ieto &cteudo, iij.d. 
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Pbihetal Period. 

Hr. George Grant Francis sent for exhibition several weapons of the 

ewlf British period, found in South Wales, and preseired in the Museum 

of the Boyal Institution at Swansea. Amongst these was a fine bronze 



Bword, discovered in Glamorganshire, of the kind tenned by Sir S. Meyrick, 
cleddyv, the hilt of which, as he observes, was commonly formed of horn, 
hence the adage, "he who baa 
the horn has the blade." It 
measures in length 23J in., the 
widest portion of the blade mea- 
sures IJ in., and the weight is 
23 oz. A similar weapon, of 
precisely the same length, found 
at Fulboum, Cambridgeshire, is 
to be seen in the armoury at 
Goodrich Court*. 

Mr. Francis sent a stone axe 
from the same collection, the 
form of which is rather unusual ; 
it was found at Llanraadock, in 
Gower; its length is 6 in., and 
weight 23 oi. 

Other interesting specimens of 
Celtic weapons have been re- 
cenOy exhibited at the meetings of the Insdtute by Mr. Whincopp, of 
Woodbridge, from his extensive collection of remains discovered in the 

* Skeltoo'i Goodrich Court Armourj, 

?l. xlviL See other eiunples in Qougb'i 
Camden, iiL pL 34; Pennuit'i ScatUnd, 




the hilt i> ihewn. 
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eastern couDties. Sir Fbilip Egerton kUo sent several examples found 
on his property in Cheshire. 

To the series of tores described in Mr. Birch's paper, may be added 
one found at Wrazall, which must be considered as presenting a new 
type. From the cast of it exhibited by the Rev. H. T. EUacombe, it 
Appears to be vrought with a waved pattern, and to have been originally 
ornamented with jewels, or vitreous paxtes. 

The Rev. John Baldwin transmitted through Mr. Beck, Local Secretary 
for Lancashire, two email earthen vases of unusual fashion, discovered 



under a cairn near Rooae, a hamlet at the southern point of the peninsula 
of Fumess. No description of the cairn itself has been preserved, but it 
was evidently a place of sepulture, as the remains of a body which had 
been burnt on the spot, and small pieces of charcoal, were found in it. One of 
these vases appeared to present some features of general resemblance to the 
vessels discovered by Sir Richard Hoare in the barrows in Wiltshire, and 
considered by him to have been used as thuribula. The other was of ruder 
fabric and shape, the only ornament on it being a scratched sig-zag or 
chevron pattern round the upper edge of the vessel. These vases had been 
placed at the head of the body, which was towards the west, and contained 
notliing but earth. Afler cremation, earth to the height ot a foot or more 
had been heaped over the renuuns, which again was covered with stones to 
the quantity of between two and three hundred cart loads. 

KOUAM PERIOD, 

Mr. Tucker, Local Secretary for Devonshire, exhibited six teasons of 
brick, which were found in digging the foundations of the union workhouse at 
Colche^iter in 1837. Mr. Birch observed that these subjects were evidently 
modem fabrications, and that he bad no doubt an ingenious system of de- 
ception and forgery was practised in respect of them. It was quite certain 
they were neither Roman nor medieval ; indeed, an inscription or cartouche 
on one of them was copied from ChampoUion's Letters from Egypt, pub. 
liehed in 1833, before whose time it was unknown, A sword and dagger, 
with iron blades, and hilts of horn, with Latin inscriptions on them, said 
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to have been found at the same place, were idso exhibited by Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Birch considered these to be the work of the smne forger. 

Ezteneive excavalions are now in progrees on the nte of the Roman 
town of SegonUum, at Caernarvon, under the direction of the Rev. R. R. 
Parry Mealy. Foundations of buildings, coins, and other Roman re- 
mains, have been discovered, of which we hope to give a more de- 
tailed account, after they faave been submitted to the inspection of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Samuel Tymms, of Bury St. Edmunds, communicated for examina- 
tion a fragment of a glass vessel, supposed to be of Roman date, discovered 
at Lmvenham in Suffolk. The aimezed representation shews its dimen- 
sions; in the central part was enclosed a small quantity of liquid, 
half filling the cavity ; it was slightly tinged with a pinkish colour, and 
seemed to deposit a whitish sediment. The glass was of a pure white 
crystalline texture. Stow relates that amongst 
numerous Roman remains found when the 
field anciently called Lolesworth, now Spittle- 
field, was broken up about the year 1576 to 
make bricks, " there were found divers vials, 
and other fashioned glasses, some most curi- 
ously wrought, and some of chrystall, all 
which had water in them, nothing differing in 
eleamesse, taste, or savourfrom common spring 
water, whatever it was at the first. Some of 
these glasses had oyle in them very thick, and 
earthly in savour'*." In the Museum of Anti- 
quities at Rouen a small glass vial, accounted 
to be Koman, is preserved,bermetically sealed 
and half full of liquid. 

Among the specimens of Roman pottery recently submitted to the Com- 
mittee may be noticed a fragment found at the camp at Winklersbury, near 
Basingstoke, Hants, stamped 
with the name albiitts, ex- 
hibited by the Rev. E. Hill, 
student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; and two vases of 
late Roman manufacture, 
found in the parish of Tub- 
tiey, Berks, near a barrow 
in the vicini^ of the old 
church. They were trans- 
mitted by the Rev, Dr. v».« teaoj .iTuh„,y 
White, of Magdalene College, Oxford, We may also here mention a 
Roman brick found in digging the foundations of the Post Office, St. 

* Surrey at Lend., h. ii c 5. p. 177, ed. 1035. f^-~ i 

,,,Cooglc 
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Martin'a-Ie-Gnmd, impressed with the letters p.p.bk. lon. The initials 
F.p.BR. probably indicate the name of the manufacturer, the letters ian, 
the place of manufacture, Londinium, as the lok. on the third brass coins 
of Constantine the Great has been thou§rht by numismatists to mark Lon- 
don as the place of mintage. This brick was exhibited by Mr. J. W. 
Burgon, and others umilaily stamped have, we believe, been found in the 
soil of London. 

SAXON PERIOD. 

Mr. J. O. Westwood exhibited drawings of two remarkable crosses. 
One represented, in full dimensions, the west side of the Qreat Cross now 
standing by the road side in the village of Carew, Pembrokeshire; it has 
lately been placed on a solid stone foundation, and as the adjoining road 
has been lowered, and is rather narrow, the cross appears quite gigantic, 
Mr. Westwood stated that the east side of this monument had been inac- 
curately figured by Fenton and Donovan, but that he could not learn that 
the west side had ever been represented. The letters of the inscription 
are incised, but the patterns are in relief. The space on the right of the 
inscription has never been inscribed. The ornament on the summit of the 
cross is defiiced on the west side, but appears, from a sUght portion re- 
malaing, to have been of an interlaced ribbon pattern : on the east side, it 
is inscribed with a cross, each Umb being formed of three incised lines. 

The other drawing represented, also of the full size, the east side of the 
Great Cross at Nevem, which, with the kind asBistonce of the Rev. I. Jones, 
Mr. Westwood had been enabled to rub and delineate on all its sides, which 
are equally ornamented. The east, south, and north sides have not been 
figured: the inscription, however, is given in Gibson's and Cough's 
Camden, but unexplained. The west side also presents an inscription 
within a narrow central fascia. The errors in some of the patterns, as 
represented in the annexed cut, are rather curious, and shew the manner 
in which the workman executed his design. Mr. Westwood observed 
that these crosses exhibited only two of the principal types, characteristic 
of ancient British and Irish work : the spiral pattern and the interlaced 
dragon design being never found in Wales, where, also, all the crosses, 
unlike those of lono, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, are almost invariably 
destitute of figures. It is extremely difficult to assign a precise date to 
these two crosses, either with reference to the very unintelligible inscriptions 
upon them, or the style of their ornamental work, because it is well known, 
that in places hut little influenced by external circumstances, the same con- 
ventional forms have subsisted for many centuries: as, for instance, in 
Ireland, where the hand-writing of the fourteenth or fifteenth century is 
very similar to that of the eighth or ninth, or, to approach more closely 
to the point in question, in the isles on the west of Scotland, where the 
crosses retained till a very tate period their primirive style of art. How- 
ever, as there is so near a resemblance between the work of these two 
crosses, and that on some of the stones in South Wales, which can be well 
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determined to be of the fiAh or sixth century, and as there is a remarkable 
difference in several important respects between these and the Penally 
croasea, which clearly exhibit a Norman influence in their design and 
workmanship, there may be some reason ibr believing that the Nevem 
and Carew crosses are not more recent than the ninth or tenth century. 

The purpose with which these early sculptured crosses were erected, 
has not been clearly ascertained ; in some instances they may have been 
sepulchral memorials, but this does not appear to have been invariably their 
intention. The curious inscribed memorial found at Lancaster in 1807, 
bears a striking resemblance to the croeses noticed in South Wales. A 
representation of this monument, somewhat deficient in accuracy, has been 
given in the Archteologia, and it will suffice to refer our readers to the 
learned dissertation by Mr. Kemble which accompanies iL For the sake of 
comparison with the sculptured crosses of Wales, the annexed represen- 



tations are presented to the readers of the Journal; they are taken 
from accurate sketohes, and a cast from the Runic inscription, which have 
been communicated to the Institute by Mr. MichaelJones. This cross was 
found in 1807, in digging a grave in the churchystrd of St. Mary's, 
Lancaster : the portion thus rescued from oblivion measures 3 feet in height, 
and the breadth of the cross when the arms were perfect, appears to have 
been 1 foot 9 inches. The inscription is in Runes, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
dialect; it was expluned by Mr. Kemble as signiiyiug, "Fray for Gynibald 
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and Cutbbert, or for Cyoibald son 
of Cuthbert." Mr. Jonea stated that 
he had sent a cast from this re- 
markable inscription to Profeesor 
Finn Magnussen of Copenhagen, nho 
had proposed the followmff reading 
and interpretation of the Runes. 

"aiBIDON FA. BO CTNIBAU* CTTP (or 

Cuth) bubhk ; Oremua nanciaci 
quietem Cynibaldiun celebrem Caa. 
tellanum." He supposed that the 
person commemorated had been the 

f-lBIH^J> PKRIi hft+IBKh;- hnpBMRNt 

Saxon Burghman, or Governor of the town of Lancaster. The Professor 
also expressed his opinion that this memorial had been sculptured in the 
eighth or ninth century. 

Several Northumbrian stycas of £the]red and Eanred were communi- 
cated hy Mr. John Richard Walbran; they were discovered near the 
Ellahavr, or Ailcey Hill, a large tumulus not far from the cathedral of Ripon, 
where a considerable number were found in 1695, according to Thoresby''. 



' Oiustiu Leodienni, S6. It ii believed 
thftt the atycu found in 1696 were pre- 
wrred ia Thoraby '■ Muienm, rupectiiig 
which Knd ita ditpenion Mr. Wklbrui hu 
cominuiiicBted these i attesting parti culsn. 
"ItiiimpOBsible to diACOTer the majoritj of 
the article* that composed Thoresbj'i Mu- 
■eam. Hi>wirentaiiiedpoB»e»loiiofitundl 
her death, wliich occurred fifteen yeais after 
that of Thomby ; but aa the arliclei bad 
been chiefly itowed away in a garret per- 
•ioiu to the veathei, many of them were 
■pinled and broken, othert loit, and aome 
Holen, for sh< *aa carelns of their preier- 
Titiiin. After her death in 1742, the col- 
lectioni in nalural history were found 
either damaged or destroyed. Dr. Burton, 
the author of the 'Man aiticoD Eboraceaae,' 



■e worth aolhing. The bo- 
tanical speeitneaa were all thrown out. 
The warlike curioaitiei were alio thrown 
ont. The malhematicat instrumenta were 
M>ldfbr7>.6d, Such of the cnrioua ' houae- 
hold aloff,' aa remained unapoiled by damp 
and ruat, waa aold for Sa. to a tmiier ; for 
Mr*. Thoreaby had aulTered many of these 
articlea to be purloined. The few itatues 
and carvinn were broken and mutilited. 
Of the aeala, Dr. Burton acquired one; 
otbrra were ^ven to Dr. Rawlinum. 
The unolett ronld not be found. Some 
of the engraiing* were loaf, othera itolen, 
VOL. lit. 



and many ipoiled ; Wilson got aome, 
and Mr. Thoreaby, jun., others. The 
valuable collection of coins, together with 
the manuicripta, rarioua ediliona of the 
Bible, and the autographa, were sent to 
Mr. Thoreiby'a eldest son, Ralph, who 
was the incumbent of Stoke Newington. 
He died in 1763, and hi* eftecta were sold 
soon after. The coins produced abore 
£4S0. I have not heard who were the 

Surchmers.butin 1778 Mr.John White, of 
I ewgate Street, London, had many of them. 
The printed hooka were bought by T. Payne 
of the Mews-gate, and retailed by ■ marked 
catalogue. Mr. While purchased a curious 
MS. collection of English songs; Horace 
Walpolc, a MS. collection of Corpua 
Christi plays, the tame, I believe, that 
waa sold at the Stniwberry-hiil sale 
for £220. 10s., (it was lot 92, etli day,) 
where there were aold several other M8S. 
from Thoresby's collection. Walpole also 
purchased at the younger Thoresby's sale 
the valuable caae of the walch presented 
by the Parliament to Fsirfai, after the 
biiltle of Naseby, the unique enamel work 
of which waa executed by Bredier alone. 
This, it may be remembered. Mi. Bevan 
purchased at the Strawberry-hill sale (ITlh 
day, 1841] for 20 goineaa. Many a[ the 
autographs and some MSS. came into the 
hands of the late Mr. Upcott ; among 
others, Thoresby's Album, and the Diary 
and Letters published hy Mr. Hur' 
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FESIOD OF GOTHIC AST. 

The bronze matrix of the eingular seal of which a representadon is 
annexed, was discoTered aI>out (he year 1812, in a ruined tower of the 
castle of Gilz, in Ton. 
nine. A cast ia plaster 
was presented to Mr. 
Way by Monsieur Louis 
Dubois, one of the Con- 
•ervateurs of the coUec- 
tion in the Louvre, who 
stated that a little ^Id 
figure of St. George, 
possibly a knightly deco- 
ration, and a small triptic 
of ^t brass, were found 
with the seal. According 
to local tradition, Qie cas- 
tle of Gi^z had been at 
one period the abode of 
the duke of Bedford, but 
the seal, which appears 
to be a kind of rude imi. 
tation of the mayoralty 
eeal of the ci^ of Lon- 
don, is cerUunly a work 
of a later time. This 
matrix can scarcely be 
considered u a forgery, 
fabricated for any illegal 
purpose; the assimilation 
is merely to be traced 
in the general arrange- 
ment of the design, the 
details being changed in 
many respects, which may 
be seen by comparison 
with the original mayor- 
alty seal, made towards 
the close of the fourteenth 
century. I'he matrix is 

now almost wholly de&ced, the most deep^ sunk portions of the design 
being alone preserved ; the annexed representation is taken from an 
impression in its perfect state. Stowe relates that the old seal was broken 

few other MS3. were putcfaucd of the in thi poweHion of Mr. Wilwn of Mel- 
youiigur Thoretbj'i cieculon by Mr. Wil- ton." 
■on, the recoider of Leeila, tad are now 

;, Cookie 
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in 4 Richard 11., 1380, by Richard Odihun, chamberlain of the city during 
the mayoralty of Sir William Walworth, and its place supplied by a new 
matrix, on which were represented St. Peter and St. Paul, with the Virgin 
and Child above, and a shield of arms of the city beneath, supported by two 
lions, and on either side a sergeant of amu, in a tabernacle surmounted by 
an angel". In the spurious seal it will be observed that besides the altera- 
tion of all the architectural details, in which no Gothic character is retained, 
the figure of St. Peter is changed into that of a king, and under the 
sei^ants are introduced two escutcheons, that on the dexter side being 
chai^d with two lions, probably intended for the ancient bearing of 
Normandy, the other with the three lions of England, omitting altogether 
the quartering of France. The legend is precisely the same on both 
seals. 

The annexed cut represents an impression from the brass matrix of a 
personal seal of the fourteenth century, discovered 
in a field at Newnham Murren, near Wallingford. 
It is now in the possession of Mr. J. G. Payne, of 
Wallingford, who forwarded it for the inspection 
of the Committee. From the legend — * a' ioe'is . 
DE . DTFroBDE.— and the armorial bearings on the 
shield, it seems probable that it may have been the 
seal of John de Ufibrd, who was summoned to 
Parliament in 34 Edward III., A.D. 1360. He 

was the son and heir of Ralph de UfTord, brother of Robert, first earl of 
Suffolk. In 27 Edward III. he had a grant in fee of the manor of Great 
Belstead, co. Suffolk, parcel of the possesions of the alien abbey of 
Aumale*. In 33 Edward III. he was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of Array for the county of Norfolkf, He died in 1361, holding at the 
period of his decease the manor of Great Belstead, and lands at Burgh, 
Glemham, and Chipenhale, co. Suffolk, and at West Lexham and Postwick, 
CO. Norfolk!. Mr. Davy, of Ufford, who has obligingly supplied several 
instances of the name having been written * de Dufford,' selected from the 
Leiger Book of Blythburgh Priory, observes that the Ufibrds derived their 
arms, «a. a cross engrailed or., in the first quarter a mullet ar., from the 
family of Peyton, settled at Ufford, Glover in his ordinary assigning this 
coat to Peyton. On the other hand it is stated in Bloomfield's history of 
Norfolk, that the Ufforde bore this device by permission of the family of 
Hovel. The presence of the lions on this seal can only be explained by 
assuming them to have been introduced as ornamental detaik; it does 
not appear that the Uffords ever used a lion as a crest or cognizance. 
Mr. Payne also forwarded for inspection another brass matrix, found at 
Clapcot, near Wallingford : the device appeared to be a badger under a bush 
or tree ; the legend reads *s' ioh'ib , de . oiLSErosD., date about the end 

' SuTvev of Landau, Candlewicke StWird, p. 23T, ed. 1633. 

• Pm. 27 Ed. in. p. 2. m. 8. ' Foi iii. MS. » Eic. 35 EAJIL no..8r. 
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of the fourteentli century. A seal with a similar device is in the pouession 
of R. Weddell, Esq., of Berwick. 

Mr. OrUndo Jewitt exhibited a drawing and impreBsion of a. brass sekl 
of the fourteenth centiu;, found near Abingdon, Berks. The device is 
the figure of St. Uargaret, trampling on a dragon, her usual emblem, 
with the legend * satitcta uakoar^ta. This seal is of pyramidal form, 
hexagonal, and terminates in a trefoil, precisely resembling in shape the 
seal of John de Ufibrd before described. 

The curious seal, here represented, communicated to the Institute by the 
Marquess of Xorthsmptoa, was found about five years since in a field near 
to the collegiate church of Stoke by Clare, 
Suffolk. It is now in the possession of Mr. ~ 

Barton, of Woodbridge, and appeara to have 
been used as a tecretum, or privy seal. The 
device is an antique intaglio, a cornelian set in 
silver, with the legend IE8TS : est : AiroK : 
HEYS, the setting being apparently work of the 
fourteenth century. The device represents a 
genius holding in bis hand a head, probably a 
mask, and about to deliver it into the hands 
of a tittle faun, who is seen skipping before him. 
It has been conjectured that this antique bad 

been chosen as a device by one of the deans or members of the 
church of Stoke, which was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, from a 
supposed assimilation to the Scriptural history of the delivery of the 
head of St. John by the executioner to the daughter of Herodias. The 
legend is of frequent occurrence on medieval seals and ornaments, and 
possibly was regarded as a charm. Amongst the bequests of William of 
Wykeham, occura a monile, or pendent ornament, probably attached to a 
pair of beads, on which were graven the same words. On the reverae of the 
seal there is a little ring, and an ornament chased in the form of a leaf. Two 
privy seals of umilar fashion found near Luddesdown, in Kent, have been 
communicated by the Rev, E. Shepherd, both being composed of antique 
gems, mounted in silver of medieval workmanship. One bears the device 
of a lion, with his paw resting on a bull's head, and the legend stm leo 
QOviB EO vav Misi VERA. TEO, the other exhibits an eagle displayed, with 
the motto consiiiIth est qtodcvqe cand. Probably the bird was con- 
sidered to be the ominous raven. Another similar medieval appropriation 
of an antique gem, an engraved onyx, was communicated by Mr. Hans, 
brow, of Lancaeter : it was found at " Galla Hill," in Carlisle. In every in- 
stance there was a little loop or ring on the reverse of the seal, near the 
upper extremity of the oval. 

Several curious specimens of the ring-shaped brooch, discovered n 
various parts of England, may be regarded witii interest by the readers of 
the Journal. This kind of fhvla was worn from times of remote antiquity, 
it was perhaps less commonly used by the Romans than the bow-shaped 
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JOtvta, and tmnments of the like nature, contrived with an elastic acm, or 
tongue, which fell into a groore, or waa kept in its place by a hook or fast- 
ening. The ring-brooch served as a fiutening in a different manner; the 
aeut was simply hinged, not elastic ; it traversed the tissue which had been 
drawn through the ring, and when the portions of the garment thus con- 
nected were drawn back, the aem waa brought back upon the ring, and 
kept most securely in place. Brooches of this feshion occur amongst 
Etruscan and Roman remains'' ; they have been found in Saxon places of 
burial in this country, and were commonly used during the Anglo-Norman 
period and later times. In Gloucestershire, and, probably, other porta 
of England, ornaments of this form were commonly worn as late as the 
last century. The medieval ring-brooches are interesting chiefly on account 
of the legends or ornaments engraved upon them, which occasionally appear 
to have been talismaoic, but usually express the love of which such little 
^fls were frequently the token. Of the former kind is the beautiful brooch, 
set with gems, and curiously formed with two tongues, or aeut, formerly in 
the possession of Col. Campbell, of Glen Lion, and inscribed with the 
names of the kings of the East, caspab . Kelchiob . baxtazab, considered, 
as Keysler states, to be a charm against epilepsy'. In this class also the 
brooch in Mr. Jewitt's possession, and discovered near Oxford, may he 
included, which bears the name jests kaza.bxnts, so frequently used in 
the preservative charms worn during the middle ages. 
The curious specimen here represented was found i 
of Rochester, and communicated to the Institute by 
the Rev. Edward Shepherd, Rector of Luddesdown. 
On one side are inscribed the words ifi lo sti : 
ici : xiT LIT : DAMi ; Jt twit iei m lieu damt; on 
the other a series of letters, which, at first sight, 
are wholly inexplicable, and appear to have some 
cabalistic import; when taken, however, in alter- 
nate order, the names of the donor and his mistress 
are found to be incorporated in this singular love- 
token. iflSOBEBDZ 

KAB<}E£BI£:AT 

The final letters may designate the surname, or 
possibly signify A voui. This ornament is of pure 
gold, and appears to be of the fourteenth century. 

Another gold brooch, of the same period, found 
in St. John Zachary burial ground, and now in 
the possession of Mr. W. Hunt, has the following 
legend on one side, oelb ki tts 'atbz esclos, 
and on the other, tts saxt bit txebne i^ os. 

* Then 4n iereral bronie fiula in the pi. ixx. ; and the ObaU of brODXC fouud 
BritUh MuKum, ■ppuentlv of Ronun *t CirencMter, Arehsol., toI. x. pi. xii. 
data. See aUo Honlt Ant. ExpL, vol. iiL > Peonuit'i ScotUnd, <roL L p. 103. 
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A ring-brooch of bronze, in the poBBession of Mr, Edwards, of Win- 
cheeter, is inscribed Tith the words fovebt 
PEET COMT, poverty loses, or mars, req»ectV 
In the curiooB collec- 
tion of uitiquides be- j. 
longing to Mr. Whin- i 
copp, of Woodbridge, 
there is a silver ring. 
brooch, contrived in- 
geniously BO as to 
remedy the inconveni- 
ence which attended the use of these fastenings, in drawing the t 
the garment through a ring of small size. The ring was formed with 
an opening on one side, and the aau, which was not hinged, but moved 
freely to any part of the ring, having been with esse passed through 
the tissue, was brought through the opening between the vdutes. It 
was tben brought round until, the point resting agunst the ring, it 
was firmly secured, and the volutes prevented it« slipping acudentally 
through the opening. The ring-brooch was en ornament worn by both 
eexes: it e^pears on the sepulchral efflgy of Richard, Cceur de Lion, at 
Rouen, as well as on that of Berengaria his queen, at Le Mans ; it 
served to gather up the fulness of the surcote on the breast of the knight, 
as shewn by one of the effigies in the Temple church, but usually was used 
to close the little opening on the neck, in the robes of either ses, termed 
the vent, or fenie, which served to make the collar fit becomingly, as 
shewn by many effigies of the thirteenth and fourteenUi centttries. 

A singular silver ring, of which a representation is here given, eo as to 
shew the whole of the ornament developed, was brought for exhibition by 
Mr. Talbot. The interlaced plaited work seems to resemble some orna- 



ments of an age as early as the Saxon period : but the ring is probably of 
a later date, and it is chiefly worthy of notice on account of the singular 
impress of the two feet, of which no explanation has been offered. It is 
probably to be regarded as one of the emblems of the Fasuon, or as a 
memorial of the pilgrimage to the Mount of Olives, where the print of the 
feet of the Saviour, which miraculously marked the scene of His Ascension, 
was visited by pilgrims with the greatest veneration. 
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Amongst numeroiu spedmenB of the work of the Lidk^b enameltera, 
communicated to the Institute, the small srmoriftl 
scutcheons, some of which are here represented, 
appear not undeserving of notice. Two discovered 

among the remains of Newark 

Priory, Surrey, were brought by 

Dr. Bromet ; one charged with 

the cross flory between five mart- /i I 

^leta. the bearing attributed to Ed- <| 
Iward the Confessor, and assumed 
f by Richard II. in conjuncUon with 

the arma of England ; the other 

argent, three fusils in fess gules, 
the bearing of Montacute. Mr. John G. Nichols exhibited several of 
these scutoheons, formerly in the collection of the Dean of St. Patrick's, 
on one of which was a lion passant on a field aiure, within a tressure flory ; 
on another a fleur-de-lis ; on another appeared a 
dragon on the obverse, the reverse being paly, dimi- 
diating a bearing sem^ of fleurs-de-lis. Another curious 
example is in the possession of the Bev. Walter Sneyd; 
two arc in the collection of Moos. Sauvageot, at Paris, 
one of which, bearing the arms of France with a label 
of three points, each charged with three castles, u re- 
markable as being furnished with a loop, or attach- 
ment, at the ude. Enamelled scutcheons of this , 
fashion and dimenuona are appended to the conse. ' 
crated rose, presented to the Count of Neufchftt«l by 
the Pope, in the thirteenth century, now in the posses- 
non of Col. Theubet. These ornaments appear, how- 
ever, to have been appended to the trappings or hsmesfl of horses, and one 
specimen belonging to Mr. Nichols has preserved the adjustment by which 
it had been attached to the leather. In a MS. preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, there is a drawing which represents a charger thus capa- 
risoned ; the peytrell, or breast-band, has a row of these scutcheons ap. 
pended to it alt around the horse's breast*. 

Mr. Figg, of Lewes, sent a drawing of the effigy found February 13, 
within the grounds of Lewes Priory, nearly on the top of the north side 
of the railway slope. He stated that the mail had evidently been gilt; 
the surcote was covered with a white ground, and the blue coloured upon 
that ; the armorial bearings with a black substance, and coloured a reddish 
yellow to receive the gilding. The belts were both coloured vermillion, 
with gilded ornaments, and the lining of the surcote was vermillion. This 
effigy much resembles that in the Temple church, as shewn in pi. 9 of 
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Richardson's Monumetital Effigies, which is supposed to represent Robert 
de Bos, sumamed Fursan, who died in 1227. 

Unfortunately, the head and the greater part of the legs of this effigy 
are missing; but what remains of it 
shews the legs were crossed, the left over 
the right. This portion of it is 2 ft. 
9 in. long, of Wealden marble, and well 
cut. It represents a knight of the time of 
Henry III., and bears a general resem- 
blance to the effigy in the Temple church, 
referred to by Mr. Fig^. The hauberk 
is of what is called rituf mail, the rings 
being set edgewise, and not interlaced. 
The courses of the rings run horizontally ; 
those of each course inclining, as is usual, 
in the opposite direction to tbe next. The 
sleeve of the hauberk is somewhat loose. 
The Burcote, which no doubt was long 
as welt as full, retains at places, and 
especially about the shoulders and on the 
left side between the waist and sword 

belts, portions ofTiliie-on a white ground ; """^ '°™* " '""■ 

and within afold, at the lower part towuds the left ude, is a cross boton^ 
2)'in. long, probably once gilt, no portion of the gold remaining on it. The 
surcote is confined found the waist, but the waist belt does not appear. 
The shield is much broken : no colour or device is perceptible upon it. 
Between it and the body is the greater part of the sword ; tbe pomel of 
which came nearly as high as the arm-pit. The right hand, covered 
with a muffler shewing a thumb but no fingers, rests on tbe breast. 
Judging from such details as remain, the execution of this effigy may 
be referred to the middle of tbe thirteenth century, or a few years 

Mr. M. A. Lower has conjectured, on the authority of the blue and 
the cross upon the surcote, that tbe arms were those of the great family 
of Braose, " azure, crusil]^ or, a lion rampant crowned of the second," 
and that the effigy represented John de Braose, who died 1232, by a 
fall from his horse. The costume and supposed date would agree with 
this, but there is no evidence of hie being buried at Lewes, and 
Mr, Blaauw suggests that, as he died at Bramber, he would more 
probably have been buried, as his father was, in the neighbouring monastery 
of Sele, founded by his ancestor. 

The well-known arms of the Beauchamps would also account for the 
cross, and there was probably a Robert de Beauchamp buried at Lewes ; 
hie widow Dionysia granting the monks a yearly sum to pray for his 
soul; but as he belonged to the Beauchamps of Uaccbe, in Somersetshire, 
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their arme were entirely different, " vairj." The effi^ might 
be connecUd with the WarenDea by considering it as one of 
the Barr family, whose arms were " azure Bem^a of crow cross- 
letB, two barbies hauriant endorsed, or." John, the 8th Earl 
de Warenne, at the invitation of King Edward I., married in 
1305, JoanDK, daughter of Henry, Earl of Barr, by the PrinceSB 
Eleanor, the king's daughter. He died 1347, and was buried 
under a raised tomb near the high altar of the priory church at 
Lewes, not hi from the spot where the effigy was discovered. 
This earl bore the arms of Barr on his seals ; in one case 
surrounding his own chequers, in snother oa separate escut- 
cheons. (Watson*s Warren, t. i. pi. 2.) If the costume is too 
early to agree with the earl, it is possible that some one of 
the Barr family in a preceding generation may have been 
buried at Lewes. 

Mr. Blaauw, Local Secretary, brought for the 

/fZf. ji inspection of the Institule the Ud of the leaden 
'^^ j-^ cist, recently discovered at Lewes, on which is 
r inscribed the name of Gundbada, the supposed 
daughter of William the Conqueror. The accom- 
panying engraving of this inscription has been 
executed from a drawing carefully reduced. 
Judging by the character of the letters, and also 
by the fretted cord-moulding which ornaments 
the cist itself, it can scarcely be referred to a 
"nT d"te loore ancient than the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Btaauw also exhibited 
a careful rubbing of the incised slab, in memory 
of Gundrada, which once formed part of the 
Shirley monument in Isfield church; it is of the 
same period as the cist. The expression " Stirps 
Gundrada Ducum" is most important; it confirms 
the conclusion of Mr. Stapleton, as to the parent- 
age of Gundrada, and proves, in some degree, that 
when this memorial was executed, the real 
descent of the consort of William de Warenne 
was well known. 
The annexed representation of an altar-tomb (see woodcut, 
next page,) discovered in the church of St. Stephen, Bristol, in 
May, 1844, is engraved from a drawing furnished by Mr. J. 
G. Jackson. 

In repewing the church, and on removing the wall lining, a recessed and 
canopied altar-tomb was discovered under one of the windows in the north 
aisle. The male effigy is habited in a close tunic buttoned down the fnat, 
and reaching to the thighs. A studded belt encircles the wiust, buckled, 
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and the end hanging downwards towards the knee, but no sword is 
attached. From the right side, however, there appears to have been sus- 
pended Home weapon or implement. No vesture is indicated on the thighs 
or legs ; the markings of the toes appear, but a snndnl is worn, having a 
button shewing between the great and first toe. The female has a square- 
shaped head drees, with a cloth passing round the chin. A cloak is 



fastened at the neck, and falls across the upper part of the arms, and 
a flowing garment under this cloak reaches to the feet, which rest upon 
a dog, those of the male being placed upon a lion, the head of which is 
gone. The tomb is divided into sis compartments by ogee-headed niches, 
each containing a figure so much mutilated as to allow of no certain 
delineation of form or dress. Four of these retain portions of their original 
colour, hut from the two nearest the head of the figure, this appears to 
have been removed, as are also all the devices from the shields between 
the canopies. The tomb is surmounted by a large ogee-headed canopy, 
enriched by rosettes, which run down the jambs to the plinth. The 
ceiling is formed into two compartments by a. single rib, having a large 
boss in the centre, and terminating on floriated corbels. The two figures 
are well executed, but the decorative part ia coarsely finished. The label- 
finial, and angular buttresses have, it is believed, been added since the dis- 
cotery. The base of the monument stands 2 feet below the present floor of 
tiie church. 
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It has been coDJectured that the effigies on this tomb represent John 
Shipward, mayor of Bristol in 1426, and Catharine his wife. He died in 
1473, and was buried in the church. The east window formerly contained 
painted glass, and under two figures was the following inscription : " Orate 
pro animabus Jo ban nt a Ship ward et Catharine Uxorie ejus, qui 
Johannes iatam fenestram fecit, et fuit specialis benefactor bujus ec- 
clesite." It has however been urged, that tbe very existence of tbe above 
described inscription and the effigies renders it improbable that there 
was any other monument to Shipward ; none is named by Barrett, or 
Camden, the former of whom gives moreover a list of monuments. 

On the Ist of June in the same year, tbe single 
effigy here figured was discovered in the south wall 
of the church, from whence it has been remoied 
and refixed on the north side, and westward of tbe 
above described monument. It has an inscription on 
the north side of the slab, but this being next to the 
wall is unfortunately invisible. 

The Rev. W. H. Gunner, of Winchester, Local 
Secretary, communicated an impression of a sepul- 
chral brass, of tbe filteenth century, in the church 
of Wyke, Hants, representing the figure of St. 
Christopher, a subject which is not of usual occur- 
rence on sepulchral memorials. (See woodcut in 
next page.) 

Dr. Bromet exhibited a rubbing from a ciedence- 
lable on the south side of the chancel of Braboume 
church, Kent. It is of black marble, and is sculp- 
tured with a cross inscribed in a circle, flanked with, 
apparently, the matrices of inscriptions on brass. 

Dr. Bromet submitted also a rubbing I'rom a bi-ass 
in Godalming church to the memory of John Barker, 
Esq., who died in 1595. It is remarkable as shewing 
the form of aword-hilt and the cutlace or dagger of 
that period. 

Mr. Gunner called tbe attention of the Committee 
to an interesting crypt, which he presumed to be of 
late Norman work, in the cellars of the Angel Inn, ^' '^"i''""' ""•"' 
in the High-street, Guildford. Mr. Gunner stated that he was not aware 
that any notice of this relic of antiquity had been published, except in 
a local work. 

This crypt is 35 ft. in length by 19 ft. in breadth. It is divided 
down the centre by two piers supporting the groining of the roof, 
which consista of cross-ribs and springers, without bosses at the points of 
intersection. Tbe soffits of the arches are quite flat, with tbe edges plainly 
chamfered. The pieis are without imposts or capitals: the ends of the 
vaulting ribs dying off in them, but resting on corbel-heads in the waUs. 
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Its present height is about 10 ft., the 
span of the arches lengthwise 9 ft. 
3 in., breadthwise 8 ft, 3 in. The 
present height of the piers is 5 ft. 7 in 
to the spring of the arcb, and their 
circumfereiice about 4 ft. 6 in. The 
bases appear to have been cased in 
later times with a thick coating of 
cement, as they are out of all propof' 
tion to the rest of the pier, bolh in 
site and height. The crypt is en- 
tered from the north (through a cellar, 
in which are lai^e remains of ancient 
masonry) by a doorway with a pointed 
arcb, the height of which is 6 ft. 4 in. 
The thickness of the wall in this part 
is 5 fl. Mr. Gunner was informed 
that another crypt, of smaller dimen- 
Bions, existed under a house on the 
opposite side of the street, higher up 
the hill. The popular opinion is that 



this crypt belonged to the castle of 
Guildford, but its situation is with- 
out all the exterior defences of the 
castle. 

Mr. Boutell, Local Secretary, and 
Secretary oftheSt.Alban's Architectu- 
ral Society, communicated thediscovery 
in the eastemmoBt estremity of the 
south aisle of the abbey church at St. 
Alban's.of the remains of two windows, 
which had long been built up exter- 
nally into the main wall of the church, 
and which appear to have communi- 
cated between the church and some 
lateral chapel now destroyed, in a 
manner similar to the arrangement of an™, w^.e churrh. a^ia. 

the cbapel between the buttresses of King's chapel at Cambridge. On 
opening the ground, now forming part of a public way, the foundations 
of the destroyed chapel were found, and also an enclosed vault. The 
windows thus restored to the abbey church are each of two lights, cinque- 
foiled in the bend, and the stonework Still retains its original colouring, 
the blue, green, scarlet, black, and gold, being both distinct and vivid. 
In the casement-molds, the legend " Domine miserere" occurs painted 
in a fine bold black letter, and alternating with large flowers. And in 
m similar molding at the eastern extremity of the remains, is a group of 
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five roses, with their stalks and leaves, cut ii 
high relief, and still very perfect : these i 
were eTideotlf coloured red upon their outer 
leaves, Iheir enclosed centres being white ; 
indeed there is a strong probabiKty that the 
entire flowers were originally coloured white, 
the red portions appearing to have been laid 
over the white. This ie a very curious circum- 
stance, as the chapel was probably the work 
of abbot Wallingford, who succeeded to the 
abbacy in the year 1476, and died very shortly 
after the battle of Bosworth-field, having pre- 
sided over this monastery from the commence- 
ment to the close of the Yorkist ascendency. 
An engraving of these remains, coloured exactly 
after the original stonework, will very shortly 
be published by the St.Alban's Architectural Society. 

We most readily avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by 
Mr. Boutell's interesting communication, to supply an accidental omission 
in the eighth number of the Archaeological Journal, and to acknow- 
ledge the friendly disposition exhibited towards the Institute by the 
recently formed Architectural Society of St, Alban's. To their liberality 
we were indebted for the loan of the admirable wood engraving of the 
fresco representing the incredulity of St. Thomas, recently discovered in 
(be abbey church, presented to our members in that number of the Journal. 
The Committee of the Institute regard with much satisfaction the recent 
formation of this and similar local associations, for the praiseworthy 
object of preserving and elucidating antiquarian remains, and their satis- 
faction ie greatly increased by (be consideration that these societies, and 
first among them the Architectural Society of St. Alban's, have mani- 
fested the most kindly feeling towards the Institute, and volunteered 
their most cordial co-operation in promoting it« views. The first anni- 
Tersary of the St. Alban's Society will occur on June 17, and, being 
held in a place so replete with interest to the lover of Medieval Architec- 
ture, an agreeable and instructive meeting may be expected under the Earl 
of Verulam's presidency. 

Mr. W. S. Walford communicated a letter from tbe Rev. C. Boys, of 
Wing, on the remains of coped coffin-lids on the churchyard walls of 
Lyddington in Rutlandshire, and Castor in Northamptonshire. As we 
shall recur to this subject at a future time, it will be sufficient to observe 
at present, that Mr. Boys found the remains of seventeen coped slabs at 
Lyddington, on which ornament could be distmctly traced, and two at 
Castor. Mr. Soys forwarded sketches of two of the coped lids at 
Lyddington. One of these was sculptured witb an elaborate crosS' 
flory; tbe other presented an example of that peculiar style of monu- 
mental effigy which occurs during the fourteenth century ; a Irefoiled 
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aperture is cut in the slab to shew the head and bust of the body sup* 
poeed to lie beneath, the remaining eurface of the Btoue being decorated, 
as in this case, with a cross, or with armorial bearings, as on the tomb 
of Sir William de Staunton, in Staunton church, Notts™. Other ex- 
amples of this fashion occur at Brampton, in DerbyBbire, and at Aston 
Ingham, in Hei'efordshire. 

Mr. Wykeham Archer exhibited drawings from the frcBcoes recently 
discovered in Carpenter's Hall ; and from the statues of King Lud and his 
two sons, formerly in niches on the eastern front of Lud-gate. Sir Richard 
Westmacott observed, that although these statues had been considered as of 
great antiquity, he thought, from their pseudo-classical costume, that they 
were not older than the seventeenth century. But Dr- Bromet was of opinion 
that, from their style, their heads were as old as A.D. 1260, when Stow says, 
Ludgate " was beauUfied with images of Lud and other kings," and which, 
having been smitten off at the Reformation, were, in Mary's time, replaced, 
and so remained till 1586, in which year the gate was newly built, with the 
images of Lud and others, as before. He thought it probable, however, 
that the bodies and limbs of these statues are not older than 1666, when 
the gate, which had been damaged by the fire, was again repaired ; and 
having been used as a prison until 1761, was finally taken down, and its 
statues deposited in the small churchyard adjoining, whence they were 
removed to their present situation, in the gardens of the Hertford villa in 
the Regent's Park. 

Amongst various antiquities and curious objects, communicated by 
Mr. George Grant Francis, Local Secretary for South Wales, from the 
collection of the Royal Institution at Swansea, was a die, supposed to have 
been found near that town, formed of coarse whitish clay, coated with a 
blue glaze. Each of the six sides bore a letter, 
as here represented, indicating the amount of 
gain or loss ; this object having evidently been 
used aa a plaything in place of the te-to-tum, 
and thrown with the hand or with a dice-box, 
the T denoting turn again, the A all, N 
nothing, &c. It has been conjectured that 
this may be the plaything formerly termed a 
Daly. " Daly or play, teuara, alea, dtctiu." 

Prompforium Parvulonim. Horman says, in the Vulgaria, that " men 
play with three dice, and children with four dalieB^.a«'r(9u/t* vd tali*. 
Wolde god I coude nat play at the dalys, aUavt. Cutte tins flessfae into 
daleye, teueUaa." In the British Museum tiiere is preserved a die, having 
eighteen rectangular faces, six of which are marked with the following 
letters, TA— LS— SZ— NG— NH— ND, and the intervenmg sides are 
marked with picks, like an ordinary die, up to the number twelve. The 

™ Engnved in Stotbird'i Monunent«l Efligiei. There ii an opCD treI*Hl which 
diapliyg hii feet alio. 
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eight comere, being canted off, form triangular facets, which bear no marks. 
This object is supposed to be of German origin. 

A curiouH, and singulariy beautiful, gold ornament, supposed to be of 
early British workmanship, was found 
1A the year 1836, by a peasant girli 
whilst cutting turf on or near Cader 
Idris, Merionethshire. Nothing was 
discovered with it, to assist in deter- 
mining its date or use. The annexed 
representation is of the exact size of 
the original, communicated to the Insti- 
tute by the Rev. R. Gordon, and the 
ornament itself is in the possession of 
the Bev. J. H. Davies, Sodington, 

Worcestershire, It consists of two f 

small cups, elegantly ornamented with 
filagree, and connected by a slender 
central wire, on which slide two small 

disks, which serve as coverings of the cups. It has been conjectured 
that it had been used in place of a fibula or fastening of some -article of 
dress. 

The Rev. John Wilson, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, exhibited 
several fragments of encaustic tiles, which were found with other objects, 
including part of an iron spur and a silver penny of Edward III., in the 
parish of Oddington, in Oxfordshire, upon removing some old foundations 
in a large pasture field on the "Orange Farm." What the buildings had 
been was totally unknown, but as the traces of them were visibly marked 
by the inequalities of the turf, the removal of part of what was lefl took 
place in consequence of the tenant's wish to use the stones for other pur- 
poses. Mr. Wilson observed, that the discovery of these fragments of tiles 
afibrded, in conjunction with other circumstances, a clue to that which has 
hitherto been a desideratum — the true site of the monastery known to have 
existed in the parish of Oddington. 

Sir Robert Gait, Knight, Lord of the manor of Hampton, now called 
Hampton Gay, possessed, we are told", a fp\ir\h part of the village of 
Oltendun (villa de Ottendun) ; and going to Gilbert, abbot of Waverley, 
the earliest Cistercian house in England, desired and obtained leave to 
build an abbey, of the same order, in the village of Ottendun, which 
accordingly he raised at hie own charge, and endowed it with five virgates 
of land, which made the fourth part of a knight's fee, and called it, from 
the name of an adjoining wood, Ottelie. The abbot and convent of 
Waverley added to the endowment one hide in Norton ; and Editha, wife 
of Robert de Oyley, with her husband's consent, gave out of part of her 
own dowry in Weston, bordering upon Otmoor, that demesne which lay 
on the corner of their wood, and continued on without the intermixture 
n Kennelt, T. A. i. 136, and aulhoriliei there cited. Monul. v. W. . >.^|c 
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of anjr other lands; the quantity of which was thirty-six acres. The 
words of the grant, as given m the Monasticon, are these : " Kotum sit 
omnibus sanctte matrie ecclesiffi filiis, quod ego Editha Roberto de Oily 
conjugal! copulo juncta, consilio et Tohmtate ejusdem Boberti mariti mei, 
de duario meo de Weston, dedi in perpetuam elemounam Deo et aancta 
Marite et fratribus in Oteleia secundum inBtitutionem Cistercii virentibus, 
dominium illud, quod extremit&ti nemoris illorum absque ^alterius terra 
intermizUone continuatur"." 

We do not find the precise date of Sir Robert Gait's house ; but as the 
foundation of Waverley Abbey was laid Nov. 24, 1126, in the twenty- 
ninth year of Henry the FirstP, and Gilbert succeeded John, the first abbot 
thereof, who died within the year of his appointment^ it could hardly be 
earlier than 1130; and the iVatemity having been removed by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, to the neighbourhood of Thame, in the same coun^, 
(some ruins of their house there now belonging to the Baroness Wenman, 
are engraved by Skelton in his Antiquities of Oxfordshire,) and their church 
dedicated to St. Mary on July 21st, 1136', the monks must have dwelt 
a very short time at Oddington ; at the utmost, not more than seven or 
eight years, and probably less. Their buildings would, consequently, be 
inconsiderable. 

With respect to the situation of these, Leiand* indefinitely remarks, 
"in this Ottemar was the foundation of Tame abbey;" and Bishop 
Eennett, in quoting the observation*, seems to ima^ne that the abbey 
was in Otmoor itself, the comer nearest to the village of Oddington ; " the 
religious," he proceeds to say, " always affected such low places, out of 
pretence to the more soUtaiy living, but rather out of love to fish and &t 
land ; and this ute upon the moor was fitter for an ark than a monastery." 
The spot which the Bishop indicates, is generally thought to have been 
by a small pond below the old rectory house, pulled down some yean 
since ; but the error in this is so obvious, that it ie surprinng a writer of 
such eminence, living, as he did, some time in the neighbourhood, should 
have made It ; for no traces of buildings have been found there ; and if 
we refer to the particulars of the foundation we shall discover no pro- 
habilily of any wood called Ottetie, or any other, having been near ; 
and instead of the land of Weston adjmDing it, that parish Ues quite in 
another direction. 

The pasture field, in which the remains were found, corresponds, on the 
contrary, in every point with the spot chosen by Sir Robert Gait, and 
referred to in the charter of Edith. It is a very large piece of ground, near 
the fiirm house, running along the edge of Weston parish, and is even now 
in so rough a state as to be nearly as much " a lea" as it ever was. The 
name of the farm, " The Grange," implies that it was once monaatic 
property. The field itself adjoins Weston parish and wood, which latter 
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may have been, uid probably naa, part of that anciently called Ottelie, and 
the dowiy lands of Edith in Weston might therefore Teiy well run up, 
''' without the intermixture of any other landa," to the " nemus" or grove of 
the monks, which would be that growing about their habitation. There 
are alao remaina of buildings here, and fragments of them are of an eccle- 
siastical description. For all theae reasons, it aeeme extremely probable that 
the site of the original monastery at Oddington was at the Grange Farm, 
under Weston wood, and not on the border of the moor, below the de- 
stroyed parsonage house. 

One remark may, perhaps, be permitted on a point of e^rmology. Sir 
Robert Oait is sud to have called his new foundation Ott«Iie, from the 
name of an adjoining wood. Of this word, the latter part, Ue or Im, 
would probably describe the nature of the ground where the building was 
placed; sothat we have Ofteleft for the name of the wood; andWhitaker, 
in his History of Manchester, interprets Otta-dini to denote the people in 
the woods, so that Otte would seem to be the general British term for a 
wood. If this conjecture he well founded, Ottelie would ngnify, the lea 
or open ground before the wood ; Ottendun, now Oddington, the hill or 
rimng pvund amongst the woods, the village being, in &ct, on rising 
ground, above the general level of its immediate neighbourhood; and 
Otmoor, the mere or lake of the wood, or fringed with wood, a description, 
which, as &r as can be judged, could very correctly apply to it in former 

The portrait of Queen Eliiabeth appears to have been placed in certain 
churches, probably from veneration for her memory, and according to Stow 
it was designated in the churches of London as the Monument. It is 
doubtful whether this practice was sanctioned or enjoined fay any authority, 
and it does not appear to have been generally adopted. Mr. Jabez Allies 
communicated a description of a portrait of the Queen, found by him m the 
old farm-house, called the Lower Berrow, in Suckley parish, Worcester- 
shire; which, as he had reason to believe, had been formerly suspended in 
the church. It exhibits the usual magnificence of costume, and is thus 
inscribed, " Posvi Devm adiutorem mevm. ^t : sva 59. Nata Gronewi- 
ciae, Ao : 1533, Septem : 6." Under her left elbow appears an open book, 
with a quotation from Psalm zl, 11. This portrait was ptunted in the year 
1592. Mr. Allies remarked that great discrepancy is found in the state- 
ments of various historians in regard to the day of Elizabeth's birth, here 
recorded to have taken place Sept. 6.° Mr. Allies stated, at the same time, 
that at a cottage in the hamlet of Alfrick, he had noticed a basin of free- 
stone, resembling a holy -water stoup, which, as he conjectured, had been 
brought from the parish church of Suckley, or Alfrick Chapel; it was 
ornamented with two sculptured heads, one apparently intended as a 
representation of the Blessed Vii^n. 

n Sept 7, olhoi 
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The annexed engraving is a corrected plan of the shape and arrange- 
ment of the foundation tiles, discovered during the recent excavations on 
the site of the Soman villa at Wheatley, near Oxford, and described in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. ii. p. 354. It has been ascertained that these 
tiles are certainly flat, as Dr. Buckland described them to be, the curve in 
one of them which deceived the experienced eye of Mr. Orlando Jewitt, 
being merely the result of the baking. 
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Sous ^ocovin OF the Tebbitobt or Dohimion of Faxnzt, in tee 
Pbotince and Eabumm of Ulsteb. By Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., 
M.A., one of the Knights of the Shire for the County of Monaghan. 
Pickering, 4 to. 

The Baiony of Farney, bo termed from the ancient Irish designation, 
"the plain of the Alder-trees," the aboriginal growth which covered the 
low marshy lands and margins of standing waters in an extensive district 
of central Ireland, was a division of the ancient territory of Oriel, or 
KTMahon's country, which was subdivided into five baronies in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Mr. Shirley has collected from the most ancient records 
the onnab of Donegal and of Ulster, commencing as eariy aa the fourth 
century ; the few scattered evidences relating to die habits of the earlier 
inhabitants, records which t^ll only of rapine and bloodshed, of internal 
strife and lawless agressions. The existence of earthen forts, or Lit, 
crowning every eminence in the district of Famey, to the number of 220 
and upwards, as also of the curious remains of abodes of petty chieftains, 
placed for eecuri^ on natural or artificial islands in the numerous loug^ 
of that country, and termed (yotmogei, bear a striking testimony to the 
truth of the "Annals of the Four Masters," and other early memorials of 
Irish history, upon which attention has as yet been insufficiently bestowed. 
Amongst these a curious record exists in relation to the rights of the tribes 
and chiefs of the district, and the privileges claimed by the king and people 
of Oriel : it is found in the " Book of Lecan," compiled about the twelfth 
century. The subsidies payable by the monarch of Island to the king of 
Oriel, and other subordinate regidi, and their liabilities to their inferior 
chieftains, are therein detailed : the chief of Famey appears to have been 
entitled to six lorieat, and as many cups, shields, swords, women-slaves and 
chess-boards. The introduction of the game of chess at so early a period, 
in a countfy torn by rapine and disorder, might have been questioned, 
although Mr. Petrie is possessed of two chess-men discovered in Ireland, 
conudered to be of no less ancient a date than the eleventh century, hut 
the &ct appears to be established by the curious record now for the first 
time published. The indefatigable research of Mr. Shirley has brought to 
light many curious memorials relating to the occurrences of the period 
antecedent to the Norman invasion, as well as of succeeding centuries ; and 
the history of Famey, although properly forming a monograph of a limited 
district, may be viewed by general readers with interest as a faithful picture 
of the civil strife and fatal disunion by which the prosperity of this fertile 
land was blasted. The Lit of the primeval inhabitants gave place to the 
more scientifically constructed fortresses of de Courcy, and the Anglo- 
Norman occupants, but still was each man's hand upraised against his 
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neighbour, and the oppreBsion of the more ciTilized inrader tended only 
to aggravate miaerieB ivhicU had arisen from anarchy and barbarism. 

It 18, hoWBTer, a remarkable {act, which can only be appreciated by 
examination of such collections of Irish antiquities, aa the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, that certain decorative arts, the craft of working in 
bronze and olher metals, of producing elaborate ornaments of filagree or 
enamel, appear to have flourished in Ireland at a remote period, even amidst 
the aggravated miserieH of that ill-fated country. These ornaments present 
great variety in form and design, and are for the most part marked by a 
peculiar character, distinguishing them from objects considered as of con- 
temporary date, found in other countries of Europe. Several vestiges of 
the earliest period are yet to be traced in the barony of Farney, such as 
the remains of Druidical circles, trenches with a double row of great stones 
about 40 feet in length, to which the popular name of the " Giants' graves" 
has been applied, and various 
stones of memorial, with which 
certain traditions are connected. 
The maul or hammer-head, form- 
ed of faom-stane, one of the heat 
epe cimens which have been found 
in Ireland, and of which a re- 
presentation, reduced to one half 
of the original size, is here pre- 
sented to our readers, is remark- 
able on account of its peculiar 
form, and the skilful precision 
with which so hard a substance , 
has been fashioned and polished. , 
This object was found in a bog 
near the banks of Lough Fea*. 

In another of those great treasuries of remains illualralive of the habits of 
the piimiaye inhabitanU of the country, a curious boat, formed of the hoi- 



lowed trunk of an oak tree, was found ; it measured 12 feet in length, and 
3 feet in breadth, and was fiimished with handles at the estremitiea, evidently 
for facility of transport from one lough to another, in a district where so 

* Hatchet-shaped weapooa, or imple- uncomman. See Remulu on Slone Axei 

menu formrd of flint or other hard stone, aod Hunmen, by Biahap Lyttleton uid 

■re of frequent occurrence ; but the form Pe^e, ArehKol., vol. U. up. H8, 124. 
of the specimen above repreiented ia »ory 
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large a portion of the surface waa covered by waters, nhich, as it has been 
observed, served to secure the ioaulated dwelling-places of the chieflaios of 
Monaghau irom hostile surprise. 

The numerous objects formed of bronze, which have been found in 
Ireland, display remarkable skill in the art of casling and working that 
metal. The beautiM specimen, of which a representation is here given. 



was found at a fort in the Chase at Lough Fea ; it Is a bridle, the bit being 
formed of iron, in which respect it is unique ; several bridles of bronze, 
with elegantly foliated ornaments of similar design, have been found In 
Ireland, but in no other mstance in a perfect state, with the bit of iron. 

Another curious specimen of skill in the working of metals was disco- 
vered in the barony of Famey, in the year 1834. It is a vessel in the form 
of a caldron, made of six plates of hammered bronze, riveted together with 
pins of the same metal, the heads of which are shaped into points, and serve 
to ornament the exterior surface of the vessel. Its dimensions are 60 inches 
in circumference, at the widest part, by 1 1\ inches in height. The culinary 
vessels found in Ireland have usually three feet, being intended for use on 
an open hearth ; the caldron here represented was obviously adapted only 
for suspension over the fire. It was found twelve feet below the surface of 
a bog. (See woodcut in the next page.) 

Amongst the ancient customs of the Irish, illustrated by Mr. Shiriey's 
careful researches, the remarkable usage observed at the election of a chief- 
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tain, by the ceremony of placing him on a certain stone, may deserve espe- 
cial notice. This usage appears to have been rctuned eo late as the sixteenth 
century*". Spencer, in his View of the state of Ireland, says that " They 
use to place him that ehalbe their captatne, upon a stone alwayes reserved 
for that purpose, and placed commonly upon a hill : in some of which 1 have 
seen formed and ingraven a foot, nhich they say waa the measure of their 
first captaines foot, whereon hee Htonding, receives an oath to preserve all the 
auncient former customea of the countrey inviolable ; — after which, descend- 
ing from the stone, he tumeth himself round, thrice forward aad thrice 
backward." On the hill of Lech, or of " the Stone," near Monaghan, may 
still be seen the inauguration stone of the Mac-Mabons, under which the 
golden chair of the kii^ of Ireland is traditionally believed to have been 
deposited : the impression of a foot was effaced by the owner of the farm 
within the present century. The usages observed at the installation of 
chiefs are noticed at great length in " the Customs of Hy-Fiachrach," 
given in the valuable series of publications by the Irish Archnological 
Society ; hut this custom of the Mac-Mahon sept has not been noticed. 
Possibly the singular stone, marked with the print of a gigantic foot, tradi- 
tionally attributed to Fingal, and still to be seen in the nei^bourhood of 
Oban, in Argyllshire, may be the vestige of some similar inaugural custom. 
We must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Shirley's interesting 
work for the detailed account of the superiority assumed by tbe O'Neils 
over tbe Mac-Mahon sept, and the settlement of Monaghan by Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, in 1590, compiled from the valuable evidences which are pre- 
served in the State Paper Office. The history of Famey, under the various 
measures devised during the reign of Elizabeth, for the amelioration of the 
distracted state of the country, the relation of the expedition of the eart of 
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F.Bsex, nnd events of Biibwqiient limes, are cnrefully delailed, and illiictratctl 
hj documents drawn from sources of infornialion hitherto almost unex- 
amined. 

At the close of the Tolinne an alphabetical list of namea "of the townlands 
of the barony is given, which may well tiene to shew the-Tftlue of such 
minor evidences, too frequently neglected- by topographers. The popular 
name of some close, of an ancient track-^nay, or- of some. remote dell or 
eminence, traditionally preserved, or iio^ced in the -title-deeds of eslatea, 
may often supply a link in the chain of'^vidence which haa in vain been 
sought elsewhere by the local historian. 

The CRtJBciTEB of the AiccKDeACOKBT ov Nobthampton. Published 
by the Architectural Sociely of that Arcbdeacoiiry. — Number I . Higham 
Fesbebs. 



Thb subject of this work can hardly be coQBidered as one of mere local 
bUeiest. The county of Northampton comprises specimens illustrative of 
the progress of Ecclesiaetical architecture in England from the rudest and 
earliest efibrts to the last decline of the art. Within sight of each other are 
the supposed Saxon tower of Earl's Barton and the beautiful Perpendicular 
church of Wbiston, of the sixteenth century ; and within a short distance 
of these, in the district which is now andergoing the careful survey of the 
Northamptonshire Architectural Society, are some of the finest examples 
known of the intermediate styles. Many of these churches are remarkable 
for a fine outline ; and some of them have details of a richness and delicacy 
of execution not easily surpassed. Although they are mostly pnrochial. 
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the}r present much variety of chnracter. Tlie ceotral tower ii not a coni' 
roon feature, but of western towers ne meet with almost evBTy variety: 
the broach spire, of which Raunds is a magnificent example ; the steeple, 
with the paraffet, pinnacles, and flying buttressee, as at Higham and Rush- 
den ; the octagonal lantern, seen at Fotheringhay, Lowick, and Irthling'. 
borough ; the square tower, plain, embattled, or finished with a rich capping 
of pinnacles, aa at Tichmarsh, present tbemselves to the eye in euccession. 
One of the only four round churched in the kingdom belongs to this county. 
As we took into the interiors, we find in some of the cbuTcbes new and 
interesting features. The pierced straining arch occurs in more than one 
instance, with excellent effect. There are also a few bell-gablee, which 
might be copied to advantage. The late Norman belfry at Northborougli, 
and the three-arched gable at Feakirk, may be noticed. It should he re- 
membered also, that the county of Rutland is comprised within the arcb- 
deacont;, and consequently forms part of the plan of this work. We need 
scarcely observe, that it is equally celebrated for fine churches with iU 
neighbour. 

The church which has been selected for the first number of the series is 
in some respects one of the most curious and interesting. Its double nave 
and chancel form an arrangement almost unique ; and the tower and spire, 
though restored in the seventeenth century, after partial destruction, may 
be regarded as authentic, and they are very beautiful specimens of the style 
in which tbey were ori^nally built. At the entrance, under the tower, " the 
inner doorway is double, being divided by a shaft or pier, an arrangement 
not uncommon in cathedral or conventual churches in this style, but rarely 
met with in parochial buildings. The heads of the two openings are low 
segmental arches having their architraves, as well as the jambs on each 
side, richly ornamented with foliage and small figures ; within ia a smalt 
shaft or rather bowtell, with a distinct base, hut running uninterruptedly 
into the architrave without any capital. Between the jamb mouldings of 
the two openings, in the centre of the pier formed by them, is a small shaft 
which blossoms, as it were, into a rich capital of foliage without any astra- 
gal ; this supports a large square abacus, the upper moulding of which is 
continued as a string-course over the heads of the two arches, and supports 
the base of a flat trefoil-beaded niche ; the statue is gone, and the lower 
part consequently left quite hare, but the upper part is diapered. The 
remainder of the tympanum on each side the niche is filled with circles 
containing sculptures of events in sacred history, five on each aide : the 
interstices are filled with foliage." 

Mr. Freeman, to whom the description of this church has been entrusted, 
notices carefully the junction of the old work with that of the later re- 
storations, and the difference of the masonry; this is a matter which, 
in every case, demands our strictest attention, as it may often enable us 
to supply tests of authenticity; and the modes of construction by which 
old work is made available, even in the carrying out of new designs, are 
not among the least interesting subjects. The researches of Professor 
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Willis at Canterbury and Winchester have opened a new field to the archi- 
tectural antiquary. It ma; be doubted whether the bulging of the spire iti 
a mark, as Mr. Freeman supposeB, of the lateness of its erection. Several 
spires, eHpecicJIy in Lincolnshire, are so much sugar-loaved, that we rouKt 
look upon them as so designed and constructed originally, as no posiiible 
alteration could account for their present form. Of these wc may notice 
Caythorpe in Lincolnshire. 

The Decorated windows in this church are principally of the- reticulnteil 
character, which is nowhere uncom- 
mon, and is very prevalent in Nor- 
thamptonshire. This kind of Deco- 
rated window is the one most suc- 
cessfully imitated in the prefent 
day. Some of the windows have 
<igee heads, a feature somewhat pe- 
culiar to this district. Of the porch, 
" the outer doorway has shafts with 
good moulded capitals, and very 
beautiful foliaged terminations to 
the label; the inner doorway, though 
mutilated, is a good example of the 
style, and from the use of the square 
abacus, although there is no Other 
vestige of Nornian character about 
it, would appear to be early iu the 
style, and therefore, in alt proba- 
bility, the most ancient feature of 
the church. It has four shafts to the 

jambe.and the architrave is well, al- wuujo™ luia in,.L, um,. 

though not very richly, moulded. The gable of this porth is not low, but 
has been higher than at present, as appears from the gablet, wlilch is 
adapted to a considerably higher pitch than now exists." 

The church of Higham Ferrers is rich in monumental brasses, and has 
an example of tile -pavement, which is valuable, from the few which remain 
of original arrangement. " The steps which led to the High Altar remain, 
they are covered with indented and encaustic tiles, laid in various pattema, 
one of these being a lozenge formed by a square black tile, scored in 
squares, as a centre, surrounded by four narrow yellow bordering tiles, 
having a small black one at each angle. Another part of the steps is laid 
down with lozenge- shaped tiles. 

" The tiles used here are different from those generally met with ; the 
device or pattern is generally pressed into the sofl clay, and the impression 
■o produced is filled up with a light-coloured clay previous to the tile being 
glazed ; but in these the outline only of the pattern is pressed into the clay, 
and the whole surface is glazed over of one uniform colour. 

" la the upright part of the steps, or risers, as they are cidled, thr« 
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pattern? of coloui-ed tilen (a lion pas»nt niid two lieraldick antelopes) are 
used, but these are furmed like the rest, the outline of the figure is indented, 
and the figure itself painted on the surface before glazing. These tiles are 
used with two other kinds in a regular alternation as follows: — a painted 
tile, a square black tile divided with indented lines into nine squaren, the 
centre one being yellow, a narrow yellow bordering Ule with two indented 
flowers, the black tile as before, and lastly a painted tile." We under- 
Ktand llint the Society propui«e to give an engraving of tliis remarkable 
])a^('nlent in the next number. 

" Tlie Font, which is Early English, stands on two circular steps and Bii 
octagonal base in the north 



lisle. Its I 



mft 



rounded at the angles, and very 
deeply depressed nt tlie sides, 
KD as to give the appearance of 
four shafts around a central 
column. Both the bases and 
capitals of these quasi shafts are 
rudely moulded, mid on them 
ret^ts the octagonal bason, of 
unequal faces, and a little wider 
at the top than at the bottom. 
Three of the faces are sculp- 
tured, that facing east with a 
Maltese cross, with the top of a 
staff attached to the lower mem- 
birr, and foliated rays issuing 
from the centre." 

The very careful and accu- 
rate description of the church 
is followed by three or four 
pages called the " Architectural 
Histoiy" of it, much of which 
nmst be considered as Mr. Free- 
man's theory rather than as Tb.»™i.Eiih»ni rtmi.. 
authenticated "history," and we could have wished that some other title 
bad been chosen for this essay. For instance, Mr, Freeman asserts as 

matter of " history," that " about 1340 further alterations were made 

Another north aisle was added, the pointed windows of the original aisle 
being removed into the north wall, but to adapt them to its smaller height, 
they were converted into square-headed ones." This statement is opposed 
to the evidence of the building itaelf : the sections of the mouldings of the 
capitals in this aisle, given in p. 15, are of earlier character than any of the 
others, rather than later, and the alleged alteration of the windows is very 
improbable. 

The other buildings worth notice are the chapel, westward of the church. 
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now used as a school. The bede-house, which aUnds to the south of the 
church, and has some fine late Perpendicular work, with a beautiful bell- 
niche mt the west end, and the college, the front of which is seen in the 
street. These works are by Archbishop Chichele. 

We hope this first number fairly represents the future character of the 
work. From the beauty and variety of the subjects on which those who 
have undertaken it are engaged, there need, at no point, be a falling off of 
interest in the matter; while the names of Mackenzie, Le Keux, and 
Jewitt are a eufficieiit guarantee that the artists wilt do justice to the sub- 
jects. We are indebted to the Society for the specimen piste and wood- 
cuts, which will enable the Members of the Institute to judge of their 
execution. The faithful and accurate description which Mr. Freeman has 
given of Higham Ferrers church, will be An excellent guide to his com- 
panions in the same field ; and it is to be hoped that the exertions of this 
and other Societiee will shortly enable tlie ecclesiastical antiquary to form 
a clear esUmate of the local merits and peculiarities of our medieval 
architecture. 



The Mokastic Roiks ot Yobkshibe. Farts I. and II. FoHo. 
R. SuNTES, York. 

Au. that we have just said in approbation of the first brochure of the 
Northamptonshire Architectural Society, is applicable to this work, which 
is one of the most elaborate of the numerous publications occasioned by 
the present taste for and general study of Ecclesiology. The monastic 
ruins of Yorkshire are among the most valuable examples of art remsjning 
in this country, and, owing to the sequestered sites of most of Ihem, have 
preserved a freshness and sharpness of detail which we seek in vain among 
similar remains in the midland and southern counties. Although litho- 
graphy is not generally successful in rendering details with clearness 
and fidelity, the drawings in this work, executed by Mr. G. Hawkius, 
are certainly equal to any specimens of that process which have fallen 
under our notice; the architectural features of the several buildings are 
represented with great accuracy and clearness, and the general views 
present faithful pictures of some of the most picturesque spots in the king- 
dom. The letter-press, written by the Rev. E. Churton, is appropriate to 
the subject; wisely avoiding minute antiquarian detail, which the more 
curious reader may find in the works of Dugdale and Burton, the Rev. 
author has furnished s pleasing and instructive narrative of the history of 
each building illustrated. We wish this publication every success, and 
trust the eaterprising publisher will receive the encouragement he de- 
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on some british kistvaens (stone coffins) under 
the present churchyard of pytchlet, north- 
am;ptonshire. 

Bt thb Bet. Abiteb W. Bbdwn, Vicab op Pttchlbt. 

The vUlage of Fytchley occupies a slight ridge about six 
miles northwards of the river Nen, (or AntoDa,) the frontier 
line adopted^ by Ostorius Scapula (c. A.D. 50) between 
the Bomana 'and the Britons. It is near Wellingborough, a 
market town on the same side of the river, opposite to 
Irchester, or " Chesters," one of Ostorius Scapula's forts. 
The whole country of the Coritani on this their south frontier 
was then and long after a dense forest. Numerous Roman 
coins of all dates of the Christian era have been found in the 
parish of Pytchley, and many traces mcwe or less distinct of 
human operations at early periods occur. The name also, 
still pronounced Pite'sUey, is significant : it is spelt in 
Domesday book Pihtes-lea, Picia-lei, and Piles-lea, and in 
old records Pighialy ; and one cannot avoid remembering that 
the Welch or British name of the PtcH was Peithi and Fichti; 
and their present and ancient Scottish name P^hts, Peiffkts, 
and PiAtes. 

Two ancient cemeteries occur in the parish, neither of 
which, so far as I can learn, has ever been pubUcly noticed ; 
the one (apparently pagan) is in a field near a barrow, and 
about 350 yards northwards of the church and village; the 
other is under the present church and chimihyard. The 
present paper is confined to the cemetery under the church- 
yard, and was in part read at the last October meeting of the 
Architecturol Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton. 

VOL. in. p ,Aq 
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The venerable church of Pytchley having become much 
dilapidated, has within the last few years been undergoing 
extensive repurs ; in the course of which numerous ktstvaena, 
or rough stone coffins, situated in general 6 or 8 feet below 
the present surface of the churchyard, have been brought to 
light. Unconnected as they are with the modem interments, 
which are seldom above 4 or 5 feet deep, I have ventured to 
consider the place that they occupy as an ancient cemeteiy, 
which but for the recent excavation of new and deeper 
foundations for some of the church walls, might have re- 
mained a second thousand years unknown. 

I have caUed them kislvaens: this word has been much 
restricted in MTihseology to something nearly synonymous 
with cromlech, but has been also used to signify those coffins 
or rather tombs which consist of four stones, three being 
placed upright on their edges, and the fourth as a covering 
slab OD the top. The poetry called Ossian's, says, in address- 
ing a deceased warrior, "Four stones with their heads of 
moss are the only memorials of thee." When these stones 
are lat^ and above ground, as in Kits Cotty House in Kent, 
they are not graves but tombs : sometimes however they are 
small, under cairns or heaps of stones, and barrows or mounds 
of earth, and these probably are the only true klstvaens among 
them ; nor does any reason appear why the name should be 
confined, as it has sometimes been, to that class which are 
constructed of only four stones. Like cairns and barrows, 
the larger kind were designed for memorials or sepulchres, — to 
be seen; tmd it is of this kind only that the Gaelic poem 
spedb, for such only as were above ground would be moss 
grown : but the kistvaen is properly the receptacle for the 
body, and is not intended to be seen. Some northern 
writers have stated that the kistvaen of a man had three 
principal or upright stones, and that of a woman only two. 
May not this be part of an ancient northern custom, 
which in the church of Icolmkill was kept up nearly to the 
end of last centiuy, of burying males and females in different 
parts of the churchyard ? 

The word kist (spelt cist and cista) is found in Welch, 
Irish, and Gaelic, in Suiogothic and Saxon, as well as in 
Latin, Greek, and other languages of the same great western 
family of mankind. Its meaning is nearly identical in all 
except the Greek ; tmd whilst in general it is pronounced kisl, 
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in Latin it is data, and in our own language has been softened 
into cheat, by a process similar to that of modem Italian, and 
observable in many other of our words ; as in htTch, or kirk, 
which has become chwrck. In the lowlands of Scotland it is 
still pronomiced kiat, and retains in common use its original 
meaning of a huricd cheat. Among old-fashioned families in 
the lowlands of Scotland, that part of a funeral which precedes 
the removal of the body from the house is a rehgious service, 
and is still called in remote districts the kistenin^, or kiatisp, 
and in other places the cheating, or the coffining. 

Bat of old, the kiating took place in the grave-yard, and 
not in the house, for coffins, in our sense of them, were not 
used. The body, wrapped in the shroud or grave-clothes, but 
not enclosed in any coffin, was carried forth upon 9.feretrvm or 
bier, as is described in the history of the son of the widow of 
Nain (Luke vii. 11 — ■\'o) ; and when it had arrived at the cave 
or place of sepulture, it was there kiated, or kiatined, that is, 
placed in a recess or receptacle hewn from the rock, or in a con- 
structed kiaivaen .- and after the interment was completed, and 
"the dead was buried out of sight," then some monument 
which toaa meant to be aeen, might be raised at will. Urn- 
burial, which presupposes burning the dead, probably only 
prevailed in Britain while the Romans ruled: it does not 
seem to have been customary here before their arrival, nor 
after the population had become Christian : instances have, it 
is said, been discovered where Saxon Christians in England 
must have been interred by burning ; yet as a general rule, 
when a nation has become Christian, burning the dead has 
ceased. The kistvaens in Pytchley were therefore probably 
either prior to Roman dates, or subsequent to the prevailing 
of Christianity. 

Kiatvaen simply means stone mffin : vaen being, as it appears, 
merely the softened pronunciation of maen (stone), a Welch 
word which does not exist, in that form at least, in Irish or 
Gaelic : although the word kiaivaen is in common use through 
Scotland to signify the rude receptacles made of severed rough 
stones, which are there commonly found under cairns or heaps 
of loose stones. Those which (like Kits Cotty House in Kent) 
are above ground and in the nature of monuments, are in 
Scotland called dooi or dachan, and not ktatvaena. The 
GaeUc word used for ordinary coffins is cobhain (pronounced 
ecffatn), and it is usually restricted to a wooden cheat or ark; 
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being probably identical with its kindred Greek term tax^mK, 
a hamper or basket, which is dso the meaning of Kum), the 
Greek form of hist. It is not improbable that when first a 
hculus (small place) or box began to be used for the dead, 
those first employed might be hterally what the Greek words 
describe, wicker or wattled work : for such as were laboriously 
excavated from a single trunk of a tree, like that lately found 
at Gristhorpe, near Scarborough, must have been far too ex- 
pensive for common use. 

Fosbroke (Encyc. 776, 777.) states that Pausanias considers 
bistvaens as of Cyclopean origin, and that they occur in 
Greece, and even in Palestine, of /our uprights and one top 
Blab. Our own medieval stone coffins are of a kind essen- 
tially distinct from what has obtained the name of ktstvaen. 
They are co^ns made of stone and afterwards removed to the 
grave; and from the Archeeological Journal, vol. i. page 190, 
it appears that interments in such stone coffins took place 
in Le Maine so late as the 17th century. 

But to recur to the subject which these observations are 
designed to illustrate. It was well remarked, some years since, 
by an anonymous writer, in a periodical, that we know httle 
of the usual modes of burial among our countrymen in daya 
of old, for barrows, cairns, and cromlechs, must have been far 
too expensive to have been within the reach of any but the 
wealthy or noble. I have never seen this difficulty fairly met ; 
but possibly, what I have now undertaken to communicate 
may nave some bearing on the subject. 

The church of Pytchley, like many more in this county, 
consists of architecture of almost every date and style, en- 
gn^d upon an eaily Norman building. One cylindrical 
pillar, having its height and circumference nearly equal, re- 
mains in the north side of the nave, with a very rudely, 
though elaborately carved capital, of the first part of the 
12th century, and standing between two semidrcular arches, 
to which the pointed Early Enghsh arches that complete the 
row are awkwardly jointed. As this pillar, which had evi- 
dently been often repaired, was in so mouldering a condition 
that it might probably have caused serious injury to the 
whole fabric, we strongly propped up the arches and capitals 
springing from it, and took it down even to its founda- 
tion, (two feet below the pavement,) and excavating until we 
reached the solid rock, we succeeded in rebuilding a new shaft. 
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tmd replacing, without accident, the superiocumbeiit capitals 
and BTchea, &c., upon this rebuilt shaft. But the operation had 
broi^ht to light the startling fiact that the original Nonuan 
builders of the pillar had laid their foundation in ^orance of 
& hollow kistvaen or coffin of numerous rough slabs, directly 
below, and at an interval of perhaps a foot of soil, which hav- 
ing only partially sunk in at the thorax from the weight placed 
upon it was by no means solid. 

I^^hley church belonged, even before the Conquest, to 
the abbey of Peterborough ; and it appears probable that the 
Norman edifice, of which this pillar was part, was erected 
during the great church building era of that monastery, while 
Martin, Waterville, and Benedict were successively abbots, 
viz., from A.D. 1183 to A.D. 1194. The existence of these 
kistvaens, therefore, was not then even traditionally known, 
and consequently they are not later than Saxon times. 

We had also to rebiiild the east wall of this north aisle, and 
in doing so we discovered that the modem window was once 
a magn&cently Decorated one, which had been defaced by some 
Groths of the kst century, and that this Decorated window had 
itself superseded two beautiful splayed lanceolate windows of 
Early English style : and again that the stones of these last 
had previously formed part of a cu^ular window with Norman 
work nearly in the same part ; and out of the wall we saved 
a curious and beautiful Norman piscina, the carving of which 
corresponds with the Norman capital already mentioned. The 
■wall had formed part of the original Norman church, but had 
required continual repair or rebuilding; the cause of which, 
on sinking the new foundation down to the rock, we found to 
consist in three or four kistvaens, across which the Norman 
builders bad laid their original foundation at an interval of 
two feet of soil, evidently unconscious that they were building 
on an unsound basis. But besides this corroboration of such 
history as the Norman pillar had ah«ady told us, we met with 
another significant fact : below the foundation, though above 
the level of the kistvaens, there were common graves ; in one 
of which was the skeleton of a beheaded person lying at full 
length, the head placed upon the breast, one of the neck 
bones having apparently been divided. This would indicate 
a long period to have elapsed between the use of the kistvams 
and the erection of the Norman building, during which the 
locality had been used by the villagers as a buritd ground, in 
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ignorance of the tier of kistvaen interments below : and used 
BO long that the Norman masons found the soil sufficiently 
solid to build upon, even above the second era of graves. 
These graves of the upper tier, which had ab*eady become 
solid within a century or less from the Conquest, must in a 
Saxon, or perhaps a British village, have been Saxon. And 
as when they were dug, the still deeper kistvaens were un- 
known or forgotten, and belonged to a mode of sepulture then 
nsed away, we are thrown back upon the times before the 
ndation of the kingdom of Mercia — thrown back upon the 
Romanized British period for their date. 

In rebuilding the Decorated chancel-arch, which had evi- 
dently been rebuilt in a bad style more than once before, 
and of which the north capital had sunk seven inches below 
the level of its south companion, we found the cause of its 
sinking was a kistvaen of a person about twelve years old, 
nearly two feet below the foundation. In underpinning 
various parts of the church walls which were leaning, numer- 
ous instances appeared in which the walls had been built 
across or along the kistvaens according to their position ; or 
where from any cause the foundation had been unusually 
deep, a kistvaen had been sometimes cut through and part 
left untouched. In all instances, the kistvaens had evidently 
been unknown or unnoticed by the Norman masons ; and yet 
the churchyard had been well filled at the time : for holes 
were found filled with large accumulations of crumbling boues, 
apparently made by the sides of the Norman foundations and 
coeval with them. 

Like many other country churches it had a coating of green 
mould or moss for five or six feet up the walls inside, and in 
winter and rainy weather the water soaked in from the outside 
and stood in pools in the remote comers of the church floor. 
Possibly this constant wet may have assisted to preserve the 
ancient bones from entire decay. The enormous accumula- 
tions of soil outside of the walls have now been removed down 
to the level of the floor : and a drain (in some places nine feet 
deep) has been carried across the churchyard, and has effec- 
tually dried the church. But these removals and drains, 
narrow as they were made for the sake of avoiding graves, 
have sufficed to disclose numerous kistvaens; in general so 
deep that the deepest modem graves were some inches, and 
ordinary graves two or three feet above them. Ancient 

;, Cookie 
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foundatioiis also were found, of which all trace had dis- 
appeared from the surface, and which modeni graves had cut 
through, but which had been originaUy laid in ignorance of 
the kistvaens. The whole churchyard had evidently been a 
populous burial-ground in the days of kiatvaen interment* : 
for small as the aggregate space was which we had altogether 
opened, twenty kistvaens at least were disclosed. We found 
also in the south-east comer that a narrow pathway, paved 
with round pebbles about the size of lai^e apples, had 
crossed the churchyard about six feet below the present 
surface, leading from what was the ancient highway, towards 
the place where the chancel-arch now stands. In other places, 
less distinct lines, which the labourers called gravelled walks, 
presented themselves at the like depth, passing under the 
present nave. Every thing combined to prove that a cemetery, 
arranged with care and kept with neatness, had occupied the 
present churchyard so long before the Norman Conquest, that 
the existence of its kistvaens and its paved paths was unsown 
to the Norman builders. 

Most of the kistvaens which we discovered were of course 
necessarily removed or mutilated in our endeavours to save 
the sacred edifice, though wherever it was possible we re- 
placed the bones of the removed part in the part which was 
allowed to remain. Two however were nearly saved, one by 
throwing a slight arch over it, and the other by turning the 
course of the drain. This last, though by no means the best, 
or that which I should have selected for preservation, has been 
marked and guarded by a low sunk wall, and covered with 
heavy slabs, so as to be hereafter accessible without great 
labour, and I hope that no future churchwarden will sweep it 
away for the sake of the slabs. 

It is a hollow, 5 feet 11 inches long, and about 10 inches 
deep, rudely excavated in the coarse and friable yellow lime- 
stone gault, or kale, (as it is here called,) which hes imme- 
diately over the limestone rock. The excavation is somewhat 
in the shape of a human body, rounded at the head, swelling 
at the shoulders to 13 inches, and at the elbows to 17, and 
contracting again to a few inches at the toes. Its sides are 
not upright, but incUne to one another as they descend, the 
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upper part being 13 inches wide where the lower part is only 6, 
and these sides are formed of the kale, except where it was 
not firm enough, and there they are made of rough thin stones, 
vaiying from 8 to 15 inches long, set edgewise at the general 
slope, and standing a little above the sides, small rough 
stones being laid flat along the top of those parts where the 
kale only is the side, in order to bring the whole to a level. 
Across the opening were laid five or six rough slabs of 
common stone to form a covering, some of which had broken 
in by the superincumbent weight. 

Such is the general outline of the one preserved, but others 
were more correctly and beautifully accommodated to the shape 
of the body, and where the kale was firm, excavated clean and 
exact, without any upright stones, and having merely the 
large covering slabs. Some had no excavation in the kale, 
but were made of rough thin stones set edgewise, so much 
inclined as to touch at the bottom those which formed the 
other side, and correspondingly wide at top, each end being 
formed of a single transverse stone set edgewise. Some, and 
those such as were nearest the surface, had no covering slabs, 
but merely edging stones. The varying dip of the kale 
stratum would in some instances account for these differences, 
both as to depth and construction, but they evidently depended 
also on some other causes ; and it was difiicult not to believe 
that there existed something like a chronological series among 
the kistvaens, from the rudest form of rough stones, to the 
neatest and most finished excavation, and thence onwards to 
the time when the covering slabs were dispensed with, and 
the use of kistvaens was passing away. The cemetery had I 
think been very long in use. 

In all the kistvaens the following points uniformly presented 
themselves to our notice. 1. The skeletons were lying east 
and west, or nearly so ; the feet being to the east, as is usual 
in our own times. 2. They were lying on their right sides, 
the left shoulder and leg being considerably higher than the 
others ; which explains why the coffins are so narrow, and 
especially at the bottom : the faces were thus looking at once 
towards the east and towards the south, 3. The arms were 
crossed in a peculiar way; the right arm across the breast, with 
its hand touching the left shoulder ; and the left arm straight 
across, so that its hand touched the right elbow. 4. The legs 
were not crossed, but the feet merely touched each other. 

Coodc 
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In our various excavations many Norman coins were found, 
though always near the surface : one of Henry III. was the 
earliest. A few small, much defaced, Eoman copper coins, 
apparently only of late and debased coinages, were turned up 
in the churchyard, though many, and some extremely beautiful, 
of all periods, (even prior to Claudius,) have been found in the 
fields of the parish. Fragments of coarse imglazed British 
and also of Roman pottery, have occurred in the deeper 
churchyard excavations. Close to, or within one kistvaen, was 
found a rude amethyst, or pink crystal obbng eardrop, about 
an inch long ; it is perforated lengthwise, but is without metal. 
The kistvaen under the Nonuan pOlar contained apparently 
the skeleton of a lady with an infant in her arms : about 
that kistvaen I myself picked up small pieces of charcoal, 
which no doubt had some connection with the interment, and 
a small fragment of peculiar pottery studded with raised dots, 
like some found I think on Barham downs. From another 
was taken a lai^ tusk of a wild boar, much worn by whet- 
ting ; it is above the average size of those now common in 
Germany, being a full inch broad, and of a curve which would 
be six inches in diameter. Probably this was the kistvaen of 
some celebrated hunter, and contained the treasured spoils of 
some huge Erymanthian boar which he had slain in the dense 
' Coritanian forest that crossed the county of Northampton, 
from WhittlebuiT to Marham and Peterborough. But we 
looked in vain for traces of armour, either offensive or de- 
fensive ; it was the cemetery of a peaceful nation. We saw 
no traces of clothing, no haircloth, such as occurs in the stone 
coffins properly so called, nor was there the discoloured dust 
of any wooden coffin or interior receptacle for the bodies. 
Neither did we find any thing from which to gather the 
existence or not of a place of worship within the cemetery ; 
a point which would have much narrowed the difficulties of 
the subject. 

The skeleton which we have endeavoured to preserve is that 
of a muscular well-proportioned young man, probably 5 feet 
9 inches high ; the teeth are fine, the wisdom teeth scarcely 
developed. The facial line in some of the sculls appeared to 
be very fine. In the present instance there is a deep wound 
over the left eye, but whether it existed before death, or was 
caused by the falling in of the slab coveriiig, is not clear. A 
contused wound on the back of the scull is however ^"^,^.11 
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and it almost seems that osseous granulations had been formed 
since it occurred. This scull exhibits the peculiar lengthy 
form, the prominent and high cheek bones, and the remarkable 
narrowness of forehead, which characterize the Celtic races, 
and distinguish theirs from the rounder, broader sculls, and 
more upright fecial line of the Teutonic tribes. The same 
kistvaen was casually opened in 1837, in a prior unsuccessful 
attempt to drain, and the curious position, &c., having been 
noted, it was closed up : the bones have crumbled greatly 
since that date, and the sides are mouldering away. 

But who were the occupants of these kistvaens ? Here is 
a very ancient cemetery, densely filled, for it must be remem- 
bered that we can only have touched upon a very small pro- 
portion of the kistvaens which exist, belonging to a small 
village, which gives no indications of having ever been other 
than a village, \aigeT or smaller. The mode of interment, 
though long since passed away, is simple, decent, and un- 
expensive ; and being therefore within the reach of the poorest, 
yet not unbecoming the greatest, was almost certtdnly in its 
day the national mode. If so, the subject is one of great 
historical interest, and the mode of interment one which will 
doubtless be found to have been practised in many other 
places on a similarly large scale. Possibly others have already 
described it, but I have never happened to meet with any 
description of it. 

The position of bodies and graves has varied with different 
nations, but I have not met with any satisfactoiy discussion of 
the whole question. The Greeks made the bodies, it is said, 
face the east ; the Jews turned the face to Jerusalem ; and 
most of the pagans laid the corpse so as to be towards the 
midday sun, the primary object of their veneration. The 
Christians have always buried ■with the face towards the rising 
Sim, in token of their hope of resurrection at the last day ; a 
primitive and significant Christian habit which one regrets to 
see occasionally disregarded, by the bodies being laid, like those 
of suicides, in all directions. In the tenants of the Pytchley 
kistvaens, the crossing of the arms, together with the east 
and west position, make it difficult to question their being 
Christians. Would it be too bold a supposition to imagine 
that they may have been of a date when the prior pagan habit 
of placing the corpse to face the midday sun had not yet been 
foi^tten, and was retained as an addition to the usual Chris- 
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tian customs, by laying the body on its right side, yet with 
the feet to the east ? 

Such a date would chronologically correspond with all the 
other notes which have occurred in the examination. There 
was no doubUng-up of the body ; no Druidical remains. Could 
they be anterior to Roman dates? There are no traces of 
urns or of cremation — were they of pagan Romanized times ? 
The position is prima-facie Christian ; the scull prima-facie 
Celtic : the historical and local evidences seem to prove that 
they were earlier than the Saxon population, and it is impos- 
sible that they can be subsequent to the Norman conquest. 
Can these kistvaens belong to aught but to the Christians of 
Romanized Britain before the Saxon invasion ? 

If this were an ancient Christian cemetery, it indicates the 
existence of a Christian church at Pytchley'", before, and during 
the Saxon invasion ; as I strongly suspect was also the case atCol- 
lingtree, Brixworth, Earl'sBarton, Cransley, Lamport, and many 
other Northamptonshire villages. We are ^os carried back to an 
obscure but most important period in the history of the Chureb 
of England, and one which we often overlook ; the time when 
the rehcs of the national Church, humbled and shattered as it 
had been by pagan foes, still refused to submit to any other 
than its own ancient hierarchy, and held earnest and fruitless 
controversies with Augustine and his immediate successors; 
one of which, an important interview with the Scottish Dagan, 
must, if some northern historians may be relied upon, have 
occurred in the immediate vicinity of Northampton. 
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ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT WOODPERRY, 
OXON. 



WooDPEERT*, a hamlet or tithiDg of the parish of Stanton 
St. John, in the neighbourhood of Oxford, appears, by the 
numerous antiquities of many periods there discovered, to have 
been a place of popular resort by successive races from the 
earliest times, until the church and village, as traditionally 
reported, were totally destroyed by a conflagration. The 
neighbourhood abounds with Roman remains, amongst which 
may be included the newly discovered villa at Wheatley, 
described in No. 8 of the Journal ; and at the distance of 
about half a mile ran the line of the great road between 
Eboracum and Clausentum, given in the 18th iter of Ricardus 
Corinensis, a portion of which has been ably illustrated by 
Mr. Hussey** ; but there was no suspicion of any thing Roman 

■ Tbia name ia ao spelt in confonnitjr duUnt. 
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exiating on this particular spot, until the discovery chanced to 
take phtce, in the course of a different, though not less inter- 
esting inquiry, the search for a church, churchyard, and village, 
supposed to have formerly existed there. .A^ far as r^ards 
the objects for which they were made, these researches were 
completely successful, estabUshing the fact of the existence of 
a church, and cemetery around it ; disclosing also some Uttle 
remuning portion of the foundation of the former, with frag- 
menta of the edifice itself, uninscribed monumental stones, and 
encaustic tiles, nearly all of which would afibrd probable con- 
jectures as to dates ; while the colour and nature of the soil 
shewed with tolerable accuracy how far the building had 
extended. Around, and without it, the number of bodies, and 
their regular position, left no doubt as to the existence of a 
churchyard; while lower down in the field, the remains of 
buildings scattered thickly over part of it, and entering into a 
little close below, which itself reaches up to the Horton road, 
and the change visible in the quality of the soil, here naturally 
a cold clay, into a rich black mould of some depth, afforded 
convincing proofs of long continued inhabitant^. But amongst 
the discoveries which the spade brought to hght, not the 
least unlocked for and curious was the fact, that the Romans 
had been amongst the original occupants of the spot, as 
was abundantly proved by the remains of their potteiy in 
endless varieties, fragments of vessels, cinerary urns, tiinkets, 
and coins found here. There were also evidences of what 
may be called a transition state; for the inhabitants of a 
later period had pounded the red and thick Roman tiles, 
appearing here in very great quuitities, and worked them 
up with lime for their new building. These remains, it 
should be observed, were principally discovered, not on 
the site of the church, but amongst the scattered ruins of the 
village. 

I^ere is a passage in Hearae's Diaries, now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, which is valuable as describing the state 
of the place in his time. He is writing on Nov. 15, 1732'. 
*' One Mr. Mendi," he says, "a Joyner, a good cleaver Work- 
man, who works at Woodbuiy Farm by Beckley, told me 
last night of Foimdations of old buildings, frequently dug up 
there, and that there is a Tradition that there hath been a 
Town there. He said an earthen Pot was sometime since 

' VoL 137. pp. 99. 100. , - I 
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foond there, but that 'twas broke, and nothing found in it 
but ashes and dust and one silver piece. From his account 
I took the said piece to be a Homan Denarim, and the Vessel 
to be an um, and indeed there was a Branch of a Roman Way 
came along this way on the East side of Stowe Wood*. The 
Foundations they find are of Stone, strangely rivetted into the 
roots of Trees sometimes. 

" Woodbury belongs to one Mr. Morse, who hath buUt a 
new House there. He is a single man, a batchelor, about 74 
years of age. He is reported to be worth three hundred 
thousand pounds. He hath estates in other places, and is 
still purchasing others." 

The result of subsequent researches has confirmed the pro- 
bability of Heame's conjecture as to what the earthen pot and 
coin really might have been : but it is much to be regretted, 
that, with very few exceptions, all objects of a fragile nature 
found upon this spot of late years have been broken mto pieces, 
and these again dispersed. The cause, whatever it was, and 
whether an accidental fire, (as is reported,) or not, which 
brought destruction upon the church and village, can hardly 
be supposed to have efiected this ; it must be owing to sub- 
sequent digging amongst, and removal of, the ruins. No 
cottages, it is true, have sprung up to supply the place of those 
which once stood here; but the "new House" which Heame 
mentions to have been built by a Mr. Morse, remains, and has 
a very considerable extent of stone wall running round the 
kitchen garden and pleasure grounds attached to it, which 
adjoin the ruins, and the materials of these not improbably 
may have been borrowed from "the old Town." The trees 
have in a great degree disappeared, and in their removal would 
occasioD the displacement of other stones beneath those 
"strangely rivetted into the roots;" while in later years re- 
course has been had to this spot as a general quarry for 
supplying materials for the roads and other purposes ; so that 
it is no wonder if in turning over the stones, in order to 
select the largest and best, and in dicing down for the swne 
object, any we^er substance lying amongst them should have 
been injured or crushed. 

' Heime ia wrong here ; not in the mate tiUD > diverticulum; and tlie work of 

couneDrthero>d,but in oiling itnifitM'h, Riclurd, from which only we learn iIh 

■ince it wu the mun line from Eboncum extent and importuice, wu not printed 

mentioned before. No one, however, from until 1757, nor known long before. 
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Amongat the veiy few fictile articles which had wholly 
escaped damage was an earthen pan, (literally such,) found 
nearly above the spot where the Altar may be supposed to 
have stood, and carefully covered over with a piece of ashlar 
stone : it was a little injured by the workman's pick-axe, but 
the situation, the size, and evident care with which it had been 
deposited, caused much to be expected from the contents; 
yet upon removing the covering they were found to be 
nothing but earth ; neither was there the slightest reason, as 
far as could be judged, to suspect any dishonesty on the part 
of those who had (uscovered it. 

The pan was turned in a lathe, of very thin red ware, not 
glazed, except at the bottom of the inside, similar in shape 
to those now in common use, and strengthened externally 
towards the upper rim by nine ornaments of a fillet pattern, 
running upwards at equal intervals, with a greater projection 
towards the top, but dying into the substance of the vessel at 
about one third from its bottom. The diameter of the top of 
the pan was 15^ inches, of the bottom 10}, and the depth 
8^. The stone which covered it was 1 5^ inches by 14i, and 
3| thick. 

Arrow-heads of considerable variety in form and dimension, 
have from time to time been found at Woodpeny (fig. 1.) 
Amongst them may be no- 
ticed one of simple conical 
shape, measuring in length 
1} inches; it was fonned 
of bone, and rudely orna- 
mented with incised lines, 
crossing each other fret- 
wise. Two similar arrow or 
bolt-heads formed of iron 
(figs. 2, 3), tapering gradu- 
ally to a blunt point, were 
also discovered, and other ^ 

n(, J a irou Ar~«b"d. examples of the same metal, s™ Am~h.^ 
some fashioned with a fiat tnangular blade {fig. 4), not barbed, 
and others furnished with barbs of unusual length (figs. 6, 6, 7), 
in one instance measuring about 1} inches*. Several large 
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iron buckles suited for 
strong harness, cutting or 
piercing implements, and a 
variety of objects of iron, 
have been dug up at various 
times. Ornaments (fig. 10) 
and small works in bronze 
(fig. 8), tweezers (fig. 9), 
brooches,botli of the antique 
bow form (fig. 1 l),and of the 
flat circular shape (fig. 12), 
theaciMbeing attachedtothe 
reverse side, small buckles, I 
and tags of straps or belts, 
indicate the successive occu- 
pation of the site by various 
races of mankind. Some of 
these appear to be of late 
Koman workmanship. Three 
of the rudely formed flat 
beads, measuring in diameter 
about 1 J inches, two formed 
of baked clay (fig. 13), the 
other of bone turned in 
the lathe (fig. 14), occurred 
amongst these remains : 
similar objects have been 
repeatedly found in spots 
occupied in early times. An- 
other piece of bone, here re- 
presented, is formed with a 
mitre>shaped head (fig. 15), 
and may possibly have been 
a chess-man ; it is, however, p,^„,d«»„... 

ornamented with the small concentric circles which appear 
very commonly on objects assigned to the British period. 
With them may be noticed a flat circular piece of lead (fig. 16), 
resembling a weight ; it is marked with a cross between four 
pellets, and weighs nearly three ounces; also a token or 
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signaculum of lead, on which is the inscription, ave haria 
ORA (fig. 17). Several small vessels of earthenware have 
been found at Woodpeny, which may be regarded as 
curious examples of medieval date ; the ware being wholly 
distinct from the remains of " Samian," or Anglo-Roman 
fabrication, of which beautifully ornamented fragments have 
occurred ; and some even superior, though in the same style 
of ornament, were discovered by the late Sir Alexander 
Croke, nearly six or seven years since, in the middle of a 
wood, now called "the New Wood," on the brow of the 
opposite hill, about a mile distant ; but these excava- 
tions were not pursued so far as might have been de- 
sired, and the traces of buildings were in fact but faint and 
inconsiderable. A very common form of these medieval 
vessels will be found represented in the plate, page 62 of 
No. 9 of the Journal, being that of the two smallest of the 
four, though the neck in general is somewhat narrower. Very 
many fragments of them occur, and of different sizes, the 
ordinaiy height being about six inches, as near as can be 
guessed from the more perfect specimens : it is, however, to 
be observed of all, that they are tinted with green colour aaA 
slightly glazed, immediately below the neck. Of pottery, 
however, really Anglo-Roman, the varieties were veiy many, 
especially of the finest or Samian ware ; for beginning with 
that on which figures had been worked in reUef, fragments 
of plain paterse were turned up of almost every degree 
of fineness, the best being composed of a highly coloured 
red clay, and other specimens presentiog a fainter and 
fainter hue, precisely in proportion to theu' goodness, the 
palest being always the worst. Still, in every case, the 
clay had been admirably well tempered ; and it should be 
observed, by the way, that what is found at Brill, between 
four and five miles distant, is considered to be of excellent 
quaUty, and this had probably been procured from that quarter. 
Be this, however, as it may, there certainly was a Roman 
pottery five or six miles to the north, at Fencot upon Otmoor' ; 
and if that situation did not offer the very finest materials, the 
establishment at least gave the opportunity of baking vessels 
which had been manidactured from better clay found else- 
where. In addition to what may be called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the red ware, other fragments of potteiy discovered, 

' See Mr. Huiiey'i Roman Ro»d, UteKdj quoted, p. 3K _^ 
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presented a great variety of form and pattern, and indeed it 
may be almost added, of material. Very many were of dusky 
blueiah hue, supposed to be produced by some process in 
the burning ; some coarse, thick and pale, and painted inter- 
nally in concentric circles of a red colour ; others, on the con- 
trary, very thin, dark, and glazed on the outside, and elegantly 
marked, as if with a graving tool, something in the style of a 
British urn, only infinitely better. Fragments of a cineraiy 
urn were found, (such an one probably as Heame's earthen 
pot), pieces of which being observed to correspond, have since 
been cemented together, and are sufficient to give an idea of 
what it must have been, when perfect. It appears to have 
borne in some degree the shape of that engraved in Tab. xv. 
No. 24. of Plot's Oxfordshire, but had no foot, and stood on a 
plain bottom, which was not less than ten inches in diameter : 
the height, perhaps, was nearly the same, and the mouth seven 
or eight inches across. It was thin, but strong ; visibly marked 
on the outside by the action of flame, and contained red earth 
or ashes, mixed with many pieces of some white substance, 
perhaps bone, all of which had obviously been burnt. Frag- 
ments of Koman tiles, of all kinds, were very numerous ; none 
of them, indeed, iu situ, as they were set by the mason, but 
some had still mortar adhering to them ; and in one spot were 
the traces of a circular furnace or fireplace, about four feet in 
diameter, which might have been used for supplying hot air to 
apartments. Not far above it was a well in good preservation, 
about twenty feet deep j which being cleared out, afforded 
nothing more interesting than the bones of many horses and 
dogs ; and lower again, was a smith's shop, as was conjectured 
from a heap of cinders and many keys found there. Mixed up 
with other remains were bones and antlers of deer, horns of 
oxen, bones of pigs, portions of vessels turned in stone, a stone 
much broken appearing to have belonged to a hand-mill, and 
frequent fragments of iron slag, or the refuse of an iron foun- 
dry; a substance also observed at Drunshill, near Woodeaton, 
in the neighbourhoodB, where again the Romans have been, as 
is attested by many remains of their pottery, and by a brass 
coin of Vespasian, in good preservation, which was picked up 
there in 1841. The coins found at Woodpen-y have been 
nearly all in second, with one or two in third, brass ; and were 
of Domitian, Hadrian, Diocletian, Maximian, Constantine, 

• Mr. Hutuy'i R. Road, pp. 38, 39, 40. 
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and Claudius Gothicus. A second brass of Nero was dis- 
covered in the beginning of 1842, in a ploughed field called 
Upper Stafibrd Grove'', near the line of the Roman road, the 
stones of which, the farmer, with little reverence for antiquity, 
was then removing. During the continuance of the same 
operation, and not far from the same spot, scarcely a foot 
under the surface of the ground, the labourers came upon a 
human skeleton. It lay parallel to the Roman road, about 
forty yards from it, and was deposited north and south, the 
head towards the south, but presented nothing remarkable 
either in size or otherwise, being that of a person of low stature. 

In this part of the subject it should be mentioned, as con- 
nected with the neighbourhood, that a silver coin of the gens 
Flautia was picked up near a footpath, in an adjoining parish, 
a few months since ; and very lately, a third brass of Con- 
stantine, not far from the course of the Roman road through 
Beckley. Holton<has afforded many specimens ; but the great- 
est discovery was made at Shotover, upon the estate of G. V, 
Dnuy,Esq.,in the month of May, 1842, when 660 coins were 
at once disclosed by the wheel of a waggon breaking the pot in 
which they had been deposited. They were given up to the 
proprietor. 

The consideration of ecclesiastical remains may not be 
thought to belong so properly to our pages as to a work dedi- 
cated expressly to that subject', but having been favoured with 
the use of the plates, some few notices respecting the objects 
th^ represent may not be unacceptable. 

Woodpeny, now a hamlet of Stanton St. John, as has been 
already stated, appears originally to have been a distinct, though 
Bmall,parish. By what means or at what period it became united 
to its neighbour, is unknown, nor have the records of the diocese 
of Lincoln, within which it was once comprised, thrown any 
light upon the point. It is usual to commence topographical 
inqiuries by a reference to the Norman Survey ; and a conjecture 
has been advanced that Woodperry may be found noticed in 
that record under the designation of pereqie, holden by 
Rogerius of the bishop of Bayeux", Waterperry being admitted 
to be described as pereivn. One reason for this idea, and 
that of but little weight, is, that Peregie occurs immediately 
after the mention of Fostel or Forest-hill ; it may be more to 

D tliR Ncijthhourbaod of Oxford, 
k t-ol. W,e.a. 
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the purpose to observe, that the quantity of land (four hides) 
stated in Domesday Book, agrees with that assigned to Wood- 
perry at a later period in the Rotuli Hundredorum' ; there is 
also the indirect proof, that fereoie has been attributed to no 
other place. Forming a member of the honor of S. Walery, 
within which Stanton St. John was not included, it was holden 
in capite by Richard earl of Corawall, and afterwards king of 
the Romans, by the service of one knight's fee, Roger d'Au- 
mari being sometime his tenant™. From Richard the honor 
descended to his son Edmund ; and on the death of the latter 
without issue in 1300, his manors, &c., fell to the crown; 
when, in the very first year of his reign, Edward II. granted 
the whole earldom of Cornwall (Woodperry included) to Piers 
Gaveston. On the death of the latter, the property reverting, 
was immediately granted again in 1312, to a new favourite, 
Hugh Despenc«r the elder; on whose attainder, in 1326, it 
came again into the royal hands. 

In 1330 Edward III. granted the honor of S. Walery, in- 
cluding Woodperry, to his next brother John de Bltham, whom 
he had previously advanced to the earldom of Cornwall. He 
too dying without issue, the same king in 1360 granted the 
manor of Wodepery to his faithful soldier John, or Sir John, 
Chandos. He also perished childless in the wars in France ; 
and what became of the estate does not clearly appear, until 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, it came by purchase 
into the hands of its present owners. 

One purpose of the above notices has been to throw some 
litUe light upon the architectural history of the chnrrh. The 
fragments found present an extra- 
ordinary variety of dates ; for, be- 
ginning with part of the arch of ' 
a Norman doorway, they terminate 
in a iragmeot of the square head- ^ 
moulding of a door or window in a 
style apparently that of the 14th i-n^=,.». orAc.i;.,....«o,«Du-i, 
century, or possibly much later. If then the first-mentioned 
arch, joined with the fact of Richard's armorial bearings as 
eari of Foictou, (a lion rampant crowned,) and as king of the 
Romans, (the spread eagle,) being found depicted on the en- 
caustic tiles, would afibrd a plausible conjecture as to the time 
the building was erected, — on the other hand, the style of the 

" Vol. ii. as. - Roll. Hundd., ii. 39, 717. 
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fragment of moulding, compared with Hearne's report in 1 732, 
that there was a tradition, and a tradition only, all remem- 
brance being lost, " that there had been once a town here," over 
which he describes timber trees then to grow, would give us 
limits, and not very wide ones, for the period of its destruction. 

The abbat and canons of Oseney had a portion of tithes 
here, small indeed, as being worth at the Dissolution only 
10s. per annum, but sufficient to give them an interest in the 
place, and justify their apphcation to Richard, or a less 
wealthy proprietor, for assistance in raising the house of 
God. And as no traces of an established ecclesiastical bene- 
fice appear, it is probable that the cure was served, as was 
not unusual, by members of their house ; and that those who 
rest under the three tombstones, yet remaining within the 
limits of the walls of the edifice, may have been chaplains who 
ended their days in the performance of their duties on the spot. 

It should be observed that the greater part of the encaustic 
pavement was not set as before an altar, but between the 
tombstones represented ; many smaller fragments being found 
dispersed. It had on the east side a border of similar tiles, 
each 5 inches square, and marked checquer-wise across the 
middle, so as to form four divisions, which were coloured 
alternately yellow and black, or very deep brown. The 
effect was by no means 



pleasing ; but it is a cimous fact, that the same border is 
found represented on some painted glass, known from several 
circumstances to be of very high antiquity, now placed in the 
church of Rivenhall, Essex. It was purchased from a church 
near Lisieux in Normandy, and fixed where it may be seen 
at present, at the expense of the Rev. Bradford Hawkins, 
curate of the parish. 

The . intersecting and diagonal lines do not seem to be 
merely ornamental, but were made before the tile w^ burnt, 
for the purpose, it is supposed, of enabling the mason to break 
off with his trowel certain portions of a prescribed shape. 
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NOTICES OF ANCIENT ORNAMENTS, VESSELS, 
AND APPLIANCES OF SACRED USE. 



Amongst the numerous sacred vessels and objects connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Christian Church, those 
which were appropriated to the most solemn of religious ordi- 
nances, the consecration of the Holy Eucharist, must be re- 
garded with special and reverential interest. They mw 
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ctaim attention, on account of the perfection or profuse 
variety of their decoration, bestowed by that unsparing Ube- 
rality of former times in all occasions wherein veneration 
for Uie house of God, or the services of the Church, could be 
evinced. They present also the most choice examples of vari- 
ous decorative arts, of which such objects, preserved on account 
of their sacred character, now supply almost the only evidence, 
whilst the richest ornaments of personal and unhallowed use 
have been destroyed under the capricious influence of fashion. 
They are, however, still more interesting when regarded in con- 
nection with the successive changes in the disciplme of the 
Church, or the modifications of ritual observance, in conformity 
with which, the forms of such hallowed accessories were at vari- 
ous times and in different countries modified or ordained. Thus 
it will be found that, in earlier times, whilst the communion 
of the faithful under both kinds was permitted, the chalice, 
termed miniairalis, or communicalis, was of considerable capa- 
city, and furnished not unfrequently with a handle on either 
side, {calix ansata,) so that it might be raised with greater 
ease and security. A curious representation of such a chalice 
occurs amongst the embroideries of the Imperial Dalmatic, of 
Byzantine workmanship, preserved at St. Peter's at Rome, as 
the " cappa di S. Leone III," {795 — 816,) but probably not 
more ancient than the eleventh or twelfth century". It may 
likewise be seen in the missal of the abbey of St. Denis, now 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Royale, where the miraculous 
appearance of the Saviour, and administration of the Eucha- 
rist, to St. Denis are portrayed. This MS. is attributed to 
the eleventh century. Theophilus, who wrote his treatise 
about the same period, as it is supposed, gives, with de- 
tailed instructions for the fabrication of the greater and lesser 
chaUce, a chapter on fashioning the auricula, or aures, of such 
vessels, a term by which the side-handles appear to be desig- 
nated''. These large chalices furnished with handles were 
occasionally suspended in churches with corona and other 
ornaments, and are termed by Agnelli calicea appenaorii; they 
may be seen in the illuminations of the Bible of Charles le 
Chauve, and other MSS. In many cases the calices ansati 
appear to have been used as receptacles for wine, in place of 
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the stoup or flagon of recent times; being ill suited, on 
account of their large dimensions, for the purpose of adminis- 
tration. A large chalice with two handles, which could not 
easily be raised by a man, was preserved in the treasury of 
Mayence cathedral *. 

The fashion of the chalice in primitive ages, was, probably, 
of the most simple kind. The silver chaUoe formerly exhibited 
to pilgrims at Jerusalem as the cup used by our Saviour at the 
last supper, was formed, as described by Bede.with two handles*'; 
and although the antiquity of the tradition may be questionable, 
it is Dot improbable that in many instances the shape of the 
caliic anaatus may have been assimilated to such a revered 
model. In later times a plain cup was used, somewhat more 
elevated in its proportions, fashioned with a knop, or pomellum, 
beneath the bowl, whereby it might be securely held ; and it 
was occasionally inscribed or marked by some appropriate 
symbol *. Subsequently, the bowl was made of smaller pro- 
portions, the administration of the wine to the laity being for- 
bidden ; and, as a precaution against the risk of its being 
overturned, the foot was made very wide, with indentations, 
intended, according to De Vert, to keep the chalice steady, 
when it was laid to drain on the paten, after celebration, in 
accordance with an ancient usage '. The knop and foot were 
decorated in the most sumptuous manner, the bowl being 
usually quite plain ; nielli, enamels, gems, and other precious 
objects were incrusted amongst the elaborately chased or 
graven ornaments of the lower parts of the chalice. 

The apprehension that some portion of the sacred element 
might accidentally be spilled during administration, had pre- 

' It mi^be doubtful whether the tnlique of the abbey of Verden, A.D. 7W, wai there 

TUa oT Driental igite, given to St. Denii prewrred, and the Benediction hiTe given 

bjCtutlealll., wu evtruied us chalice, a reprcKnUtian af it. An inscriplion ran 

the ornainenti aculptured upon it being of round both the edge of tbe bowl and the 

■ profane chancter, but the famoui ch^cfl fooL Voyage LitL ii. 354^ Orsomewhat *i- 

of the Abbot Suger, formed of the lame milarfuimiithe lilvercup diicovereditSt. 

material, a* likewise one of cry ital, ittri- Aostell, in Cornwall, with object* of Saxon 

buted to SLDenii himielf, had handlei. date.wid a coin of Bui:ghred,king of Mer- 

Felibien, pUtei iiL vi., p. G41. There were cia, dethroned A.D. 874. It wai aubae- 

corioua cbalicea with handlea it St. Joiie quently lued aa a communion cup in a 

•nr Mer, Dear Montieuil, and iu other neighbouring pariib church. Archsol. ix. 

churchee in France, noticed by Do Vert, pi, viii., and xi. pi. vii. 

Cerem. de L'E|;1. iv. ISZ. ' The chalice waa formerly laid on iti 

* Beda, de lacii unctiii, c 3. Adamna- nde alio at the commencement of the mau. 

nui de loda aacris, lib. L Buna. An. 34. See M. Uidron'a interesting diasertalion on 

Aoothei chalice, fanned of acate, lupposed the Upettry at Montpezat, representing 

to hare been used by the Saviour, wu pre- the niaas of SL Martin. Annalea Aichcol., 
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viouslycaused the use of a pipe, {fistula, pipa, ^pion.pugillaris, 
canna, or calamus ;) the wine was thus drawn from the chalice 
by suction. This custom, long retained at Cluny, St. Denis, 
and other monasteries, aa also at the coronation of the kings 
of France *, is now only observed by the Pope. It ia sup- 
posed to have been of high antiquity, and was not unknown in 
Britain, as appears by the inventory of vessels and vestments 
given to the church of Exeter by Bishop Leofric, {circa A.D. 
1046,) amongst which were five silver chalices, and one " sU- 
frene pipe," the Anglo-Saxon term whereby the _^(«/o appears 
to be designated in a contemporary inventory''. Florence of 
Worcester likewise states that William Rufus, after his coro- 
nation, A.D. 1087, bestowed upon the chief churches in the 
realm precious gifts, "fistulas" sacred vessels and ornaments. 
This tube was occasionally fixed permanently in the chalice, 
according to the minute directions given by Theophilus'. 
The Greek Church had adopted the usage of dipping the bread 
in the wine, the administration being made with a spoon, 
{la&tda,) a practice supposed by some to have been not wholly 
unknown in the Western Church^, but the spoon, or cochlear, 
frequently named with the chalice in inventories, appears to 
have bean used in pouring the wine and water thereinto, 
and in some instances to have served as a straineri, properly 
called colatorhtm, for the formation of which detailed instruc- 
tions are given by Theophilus. 

To enumerate and explain the various artistic processes, 
which, according to the curious descriptions preserved in 
ancient documents, were employed to enrich these accessories 
of the service of the altar, would extend this notice beyond 
the limits suitable to the Archaeological Journal. If any of 
our readers should desire to ascertain the customary and 
appropriate character of these decorations, the inventories of 
St. Paul's, London, A.D. 1295, of Lincoln cathedral, York 
Minster, and other churches, published by Dugdale, will be 
found to supply abimclant information. With regard, how- 

* See ihe HiHOrj of the Abbey of St, ' See DuMnge, o. Sumptoriuin. 

Den»,bj Doublet, p. 334. Reprejen talons ' Doublet, Hilt, de S. Denis, p. 33*. 

oftbejftfuta Kre civen by F. de Berlendia, A golden ch&lice, paten, ind spoon, rtb 

Dissert, de Oblationibus, p. 148. Martene enumerated amougfit the sumptuous oni»- 

de Ant.Rit,lib. ii. c. 4. ments of the chapel of Richard II. *t 

" MS. Bibl Bodl. Mon. Aog. I 221. Windsor, A.D. 1384. In a MS. inventor; 

' EdiL L'Escalopier, pp. 177, 281. See of the vessels tx Bayeui cathednl, occur 

also Linduins, P»nopli» Ktmg. p. 342. "un c»Iice d' Braent— «rec une cuilJire > 
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ever, to the material employed in the fabrication of chalices, 
it may be remarked, that the precious metals were always 
preferred, and that, in default thereof, chahces were formed of 
glass, horn, wood, or ordinary metals. Durandus, and other 
writers, have stated that the use of chalices of glass, to which 
allusion is made by Tertulhan, was ordered by Pope Zephiri- 
nus, at the commencement of the third century, and that on 
account of their fragih^ Pope Urban shortly after prescribed 
that they sboold be mrmc^ of gold, silver, or, in poorer 
churches, of tin. About the same period the use of glass was 
forbidden by the council of Rheims, A.D. 326. It was not, 
however, wholly discontinued ; the ancient sculpture in the 
cloisters of St. Stephen's, at Toulouse, represented St. Exupe- 
rius, who died early in the fifth century, attended by a deacon 
presenting to him a chahce ; above was seen the following in- 
scription, in which that vessel is described as of glass : 
" Sacramenta parat pia, pontificique ministrat. 
Offert TRS Titreum, vimineumque caniBtrum." 

In a will, dated A.D. 837, are mentioned a chalice of ivory, 
another of cocoa-nut, mounted with gold and silver, and a third 
of glass; "calicem vitreum aiuro paratum™." The British 
council of Chalcuth, in the reign of Egbert, forbade the use of 
chalices or patens of horn, " quod de sanguine sunt";" and the 
canons enacted under Archbishop Dunstan, in the time of Edgar, 
enjoined that all chalices, wherein the housel is hallowed, be of 
molten work, (cahc g^foten.) and that none be hallowed in a 
wooden vessel". The Saxon laws of the Northumbrian priests 
imposed a fine upon those who should hallow housel in a 
wooden chdicep, and the canons of Elfric repeat the injunction, 
that chalices of molten material, gold, silver, glass, (glaesen,) or 
tin, be used ; not of horn, but especially not of wood^. Horn 
was rejected, because blood had entered into its composition' ; 
wood, on account of its absorbent quality. Stone or marble 
were less objectionable', and precious gems were used, as in 

■ Tntun. Everardi Comitia, ap. Mi- i Liwi uid IdiL. it 351. 8«a tUo 
ntain, L 21. Mkcer describn an undent ElfHc'a Putonl E[nit1e, ib. 3B5. 
chalice of g1ui, with two huidlei, Mcnbj ■ Buthalinuideicribeiuiuieicnt chalice 
him in the poHeuioD of the pipal alma- of heni, in hit poaseuion, anciently uaed 
□ST. Hieroleiicon, B. Calix. in Norway. MedicinaDanoniin domeitica. 

■ Wilkini, I 147, A.D. 785. ■ In the life of Su Theodore, ap. Su- 
• Wilkini, L 227. Ancient Laws and rium, 22 April, it ia related that when 

Initit, ii. 2S3. *e»»eli of marble were naed, he i«p1aecd 

' Ancient L»w« and Initil-, ii 2»3. them with iLUer. 
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the case of the vessel of sardonyx, attributed to Abbot Suger, 
at St, Denis. The use of vessels of tin or pewter, in poorer 
churches, was not un&equent : it had been sanctioned by the 
canons, but nevertheless was forbidden by the constitutions of 
Archbishop Wetherehed, about A.D. 1229. Lyndwode ob- 
serves that copper was objectionable, because it occasioned 
nausea, " quia provocat vomitiim ■" brass, as subject to oxida- 
tion, " quia contrahit rubiginem'." 

These careful precautions evince the deep reverence with 
which, at all times, the sacred ordinance of the Euchwist was 
regarded, as further shewn by the solemn benediction of all 
vessels or apphances of the service of the altar, which may be 
found in ancient ceremonials, such especially as that of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, preserved in the Public Library at Rouen". 

Several ancient chalices, highly interesting on account of 
their elaborate decoration, or traditions connected with them, 
exist in the treasuries of various churches, or in other deposi- 
tories. One of the most remarkable, now preserved in the 
Cabinet of Antiquities in the BibUotheque Royale, at Paris, is 
the " cahce de St. Remi," formerly belonging to the cathedral 
of Rheims. This incomparable example of the skill of the twelfth 
century is of gold, incrusted with enamelled ornaments, gems, 
pearls, and filigree work of the most curious character. It 
measures, in height, C^in., and the diameter of the cup is 
5 in. and seven-eighths, liis precious object is described in 
the account of the treasury of Rheims cathedral, and distin- 
guished from the "calix ministerialia" of St. Remy, noticed by 
Flodoard". The inscription which forms two lines around the 




■ Lyndw. ProTinc, pp. 9. 234. 474. M. Didroii hit giTen ■ short notice 

• Mr. Bokewode coiiwdered ihii remirk- ot this temirkible chJii* in the ApnJet 
able MS. m writteii lale in the tenth cen- Archtologiqoei, u. 36S, accompuued by ■ 
tuiy. See ihe Ordo for the benediction of pl»tB which exhibit* various eumples of 
the chalice, Archool., xxv. p. 284. iti cur ™..rinn 
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foot of the chalice, denounces an anathema on any one who 
should abstract it Irom the charch of Rheims. A singular 
instance is here to be noticed of the heedlessness of the arti- 
ficer, who, having erroneously repeated the word invadiave- 
RIT, instead of effacing the blunder, drew a single Une through 
the letters, and corrected it by engraving the right word above 
the line. A similar reluctance to make any erasion appears 
frequently in medieval MSS. The fine preservation of this 
ch^ce is very remarkable, especially as it lay for some time 
in the river Seine, having been part of the plunder abstracted 
from the Cabinet of Medals, a few years since. At the time 
when the author was permitted (in 1839) to make the drawing 
from which the annexed representation has been executed, 
there were still adherent to the fiUgree small stones and sand 
from the bed of the Seine. 

In the beautiful publicatioDs by Mr. Shaw, the Specimens 
of Ancient Church Plate, the Illustrations of the History of 
Medieval Art, by Du Sommerard, and other similar works, 
representations of many beautiful chalices may be found. 
Those which are preserved at Oxford, 
namely, one from St. Alban's Abbey, 
presented to Trinity College by Sir 
Thomas Pope, and the founder's chalice 
at Corpus Clmsti College^, well deserve 
attention. Amongst the choice collec- 
tions in Mr. Magniac's possession there 
is a beautiful specimen of Italian work- 
manship, of the fourteenth century, 
decorated with enamels, and inscribed 

4«ANDReA PCTRUCI DC SeNIS ae FeCIT. c:cT,u.ci,n.uc=,u."(.,o^rj 

Mr. Shaw has given another, of similar character, bearing the 
name of another artificer of Sienna* ; and Italian chalices, of 
great beauty, may be seen in the De Bruges, and other collec- 
tions, at Paris. An interesting example of the form of the 
chaUce in our own country, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, is supplied by one in Lord Hatherton's possession, at 
Teddeslcy, discovered a few years since, concealed in the walls 
of the old Hall of PiUaton, near Penkridge. The prevalent 

' Shaw'i Specimeiu of ancient furniture, cbilicei exittiTig at Comb Pyne, Dctdd, 

pL Ixii. SpecinmuDrincieatchurchpUte tnd Leommiter. 
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fashion of this sacred vessel, at various periods, may be ascer- 
tained by numerous examples which have been found in the 
graves of ecclesiastics, as likewise by their sepulchral eflBgies, 
on which the chalice is frequently represented, held reverently 
between the hands, or deposited upon the breast. 

The usage of depositing a chalice and paten with the corpse 
of a priest appears to have been very generally observed ; and, 
although no estabhshed reguktion may be found which pre- 
scribed the observance of this custom, it is in accordance 
with ancient evidences cited by Martene, in his treatise on 
Rites observed at the Obsequies of Ecclesiastics. Occa- 
sionally, not only the sacred vessels, but a portion of the 
Eucharist was placed upon the breast of the deceased, as on 
the occasion of the interment of St. Cuthbert, according to 
the relation of Bede. This usage had been adopted from 
very eariy times, although forbidden by several councils'. An 
ancient writer on ritual observances, cited by Martene, states 
that it was customary to place over the head of the corpse a 
sigillum of wax, fashioned in the form of a cross : that the 
bodies of pei-sons who had received sacred orders ought to be 
interred in the vestments worn by them at ordination ; and 
that on the breast of a priest ought to be placed a chalice, 
which, in default of such sacred vessel of pewter, should be of 
earthen-ware". Numerous instances of the discovery of a 
chalice and paten in the grave of an ecclesiastic have been 
noticed ; they have usually been formed of tin or pewter, but 
occasionally a chalice of more precious metal was deposited 
with the cor|He, as in the stone coffin, supposed to contain the 
remains of Hugh de Byshbury, Rector of Byshbury in Staf- 
fordshire, t. Edw. III., wherein was found a small silver 
chalice, afterwards appropriated to the use of the church'. 
Several chalices are preserved at York, which have been at 

■ Miitene.Eccl. RiL.lib. iiLc.xiL See ' Shaw's HUt. of Sttfibrdiliire, toI. ii 

MarteDe's obwrvalioni, ib. f 10, p. I7S. Hugh ds Byihbuij, KMXirding lo 

^ "Sigillum cereum in modum crud> Iradition, built Ihe chaccel, and wu buried 

compactam, et aijnin] bcnedictim conti- i^jdiniDg to ths aoutb nil, in the church- 

nmi, luper caput defuncti ponimua, &c. yard, when hii rfflgy, much defaced, may 

Cleriei vero ordinati cum illii indumentia atill be aeeti. Tbe chalice is no tongei to 

in qnibui fuenint oidinati debent el aepe- be Tannd amoDgit the church-plate at 

liri, et Mcerdoa cum illii cum quihu* Byahbury. Another dWer chalice wa> 

uaitdl allaii : lupei pectui vera laccTdaiifl found in Exeter cathedral, in the gme 

debet Mnicalix,et loco ugilli, qiudquid ait lutipaaed to contain the lemaina of Biihon 
de obfati ; quod ai nan hibctur ilamieus, 
asltem Sanuua, Id eat, flctOi*." Anon. 
Turon. in MS. Specula EccL 
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various times found in the graves of ecclesiastics, in the 
Minster : of a similar discovery in the coffin supposed to con- 
tain the remains of Henry of Worcester, abbot of Evesham, 
who died A.D. 1263, an interesting record has been preserved 
by Mr. Rudge*, and many other examples might be cited. 
In forming a grave in Hereford cathedral, in 1836, a place of 




sepulture was brought to light, containing human remains, 
clothed in vestments which had been richly embroidered ; at 
the right side lay a small chaUce and paten of white metal, 
and on the paten were two pieces of wax taper, the wicks 
partiy consumed, placed in the form of a cross. This singular 
circumstance seemed to indicate a practice, analogous, in 
some measure, to the deposit of the waxen gigillum, accord- 
ing to the ancient Custumal above mentioned, cited by Mar- 
tene". The chalice was placed in the hand of the deacon, as 
a kind of investiture, at his ordination, as represented in the 
curious subject from the legend of St. Guthlac, given in a 
former volume of this Journal'. The same, possibly, was 
in many instances placed between the hands of the defunct 

' AicluMilagii, ToL xx.p. S6S. 

■ Amongit nunj other iiutaDccs of auch dUcoTerin 
m*; be noticed leTcral chiUeei fonnd at Chicheiler, one 
of which, of lingular form, hu been Miigoed ta the 
twelfth centarj; MTenl found on the lite of Hyde 
Abbey, repreunted by Cuter, in hit Sculpture end 
Paiuliog ; alio two diieoTered in the choir at Lich- 
field, and formerly in Grecn'i MBHUm. Shaw'i Hiit. 
Sti£,Tol. i. pp.3i6, 332. 

' Alch»ol.Jaitmil,TDl.L p. 28S. 
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priest, whilst his corpse was exposed to view, previously to 
mterment, and finally was deposited therewith. In default of 
such vessel a cup of earthen-ware was sometimes used, as we 
have been informed by Martene, and instances of the disco- 
very of such fictile clwJices have occurred, even in our own 
country. Dr. Milner relates that, near the West Gate, at 
Winchester, adjoining to the parish of St. Valery, there had 
anciently been a church and cemetery, wherein were found in 
graves two earthen chahces, such as were buried with priests'. 
It is, indeed, possible that these might have been small 
cressets, or funerary lamps, deposited in Christian sepulchres, 
according to ancient usage, as shewn by many curious ex- 
amples. 

Sepulchral brasses afford many interesting illustrations of 
the form of the chalice, and of ^^ ^^^_^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 
the usage of its deposit in the 
tomb of a priest. The effigies of 
priests, at North Mimms, Herts, 
and Wensley, Yorkshire, supply 
very richly decorated exam- 
ples. Both of these are of the 
fourteenth century, and a line spe- 
cimen is given by Mr. Shaw, from 
the memorial of a chancellor of 
Noyon Cathedral, who died 1 358". 
Many other instances may readily 
be enumerated; most commonly 
the wafer is represented, placed 
over the chalice, and occasionally 
with rays radiating from it. The 
chalice is usually held between the 
hands, but sometimes it is placed 
upon the body, as in the figure of , 
the priest at North Mimms, al- 1 
ready noticed. 

There is an incident in the his- tiSr""'"'"^.*'^„^a.a^ 
toiy of our country, at a very """*"■"'*"■ ' "'■■"■"-^ *•*"*■ 
interesting period, to which it may not be inappropriate to 
advert, in concluding these notices of the most sacred of the 

■ H»t or Winchester. rationi. Sec other exaniplei in Cotmin'l 

>> CtnRerback's HtrtM; Willei'a SepuU Bnwa afMoifalk anil Suflblk. 
ehral Bimuei; Shaw'i DreB»« and Deco- , ~ t 
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ornaments of churches. In the year 1193 the Emperor 
Henry had thrown Richard king of England into a dmigeou 
in the Tyrol; one hundred thousand pounds of silver were 
demanded as ransom, a sum far beyond the exhausted re- 
sources of the captive monarch's exchequer, impoverished by 
the expenses of protracted war&re in a remote country. No 
ordinary means appeared available. In vain did his mother 
Alianore send into every part of the realm to levy from each 
subject according to his estate ; a second and a third time did 
the measure prove insufficient to meet the pressing emergency: 
at length Richard resolved upon an extraordinary expedient- 
he wrote to his mother and the justiciaries, directing them to 
take the gold and silver in the churches of the realm, and 
to give a solemn pledge that full restitution should be made'. 
At such a moment of exigency none appear to have offered 
opposition ; the chahce of each parish church was readily given 
towards the redemption of the lion-hearted King ; the treasures 
of wealthier establishments were likewise rendered up to the 
commissioners, or an equivalent paid in money^; and the 
sum thus amassed at length sufficed for the king's liberation. 
When the light of heaven again shone upon the ransomed 
captive, and he found himself securely restored to his domi- 
nions, the solemn promise was not overlooked ; restoration 
was made, and wherever he learned that, in the most remote 
country church the altar had been despoiled of its appropriate 
ornaments for his redemption, Richard forthwith dispensed 
to them chalices of silver, accounting it a personal reproach 
that the services of the church should, on his account, be 
conducted with any want of suitable solemnity'. 

' Horeden, ScripL post Bedsni, 726, Richlrd, redeemed the chilicet at the 

733. Abbcf ■tthepricear200muk*. CottMS. 

^ AmoDgatthehenebclonorSLAItuii'i Nero D. VII. 

Abbe; la ipeciiilly named Abbot Guid, ■ Brampton, 1256, 1238. Kafghtop, 

who, being wannly atUchcd Ic King 2MS. 
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ON THE HISTORY AND REMAINS OF THE FRANCISCAN 
FRIERY, READING. 



At the north-west extremity of the town of Reading, stands 
■what was fonnerly the house of the Friers Minors, It was a 
religious foimdation of the order of St, Francis, which was 
introduced into England in 1224, the eighth year of Henry 
III.', and was founded in Reading in 1233. 

By a deed dated that year'' July 14, Adam de Lathbury 
then abbot, and the convent of Reading granted to the Friers 
Minors in Reading, " a certain piece of waste ground near the 
king's highway leading to Caversham bridge, containing 
thirty-three perches in length, and twenty-three in breadth, 
with a permission to build and dwell there so long as they 
should continuewithout acquiring any propertyof their own:" — 

' Lcland's CoIUclann, toL iu. p. 341- ' Cotton Library, Veipitiaii, F. 25. 
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for as the deed recitea, — "if at any time, by any accident, 
or by any means, it ahould come to pass that the Friers 
Minors should have any property, or any thing of their own, 
they have agreed for themselves and their successors for ever, 
that it shall be lawful for us and our successors, by our own 
authority, to expel them &om every part of our land, without 
the hindrance of any contradiction or appeal." 

Under the same penalty of expulsion, the friers " were 
bound not to seek any other habitation on any part of the 
abbey lands, nor to extend the limits of what was already 
granted them, nor to request any thing but what was gratu- 
itously and spontaneously allowed them, nor to receive any 
oblations, tithes, or mortuaries, due to the abbey. If the 
Friers should be expelled by the monks of Reading abbey, for 
any other causes than those above mentioned, it was agreed 
that they should be reinstated by the king's authority, and 
enjoy in their own right what had been granted them by the 
abbey. If the Friers should voluntarily relinquish their 
habitotion, the buildings and scite of the edifice should bdong 
to the abbey." 

By a sut^equent deed another piece of ground was granted 
them, immediately contiguous to the area already occupied 
by them. The conditions are the suue as in the former 
grant, except the addition of a clause restraining them from 
interring in their cemetery, church, or any other place, the 
bodies of the parishioners of any of the churches belonging 
to the abbey in the town of Reading, or elsewhere, without 
special Ucense. This deed is dated the 7th before the kalends 
of June, in the year 1285. 

In 1288', Robert Fulco left by will to the Friers Minors 
in Reading, certain void pieces of ground in New-street, now 
Friers-street, adjoining to their former possessions. Edward I. 
in his 33rd year, 1306, issued a precept to John de London, 
clerk, constable of his castle of Windsor, to this effect ; — 
" Whereas our beloved and faithful subject Robert de Lacey, 
earl of Lincoln, hath given to our beloved in Christ, the friers 
minors residing at Reading, fifty-six oaks of the most proper 
for building timber, in his wood of Asheri^e, which is within 
the limits of our forest of Windsor ; we command you that 
you pomit the said friers to cut down the said oaks, and 

' Colton Librnry, VcapuUn, E. V. to. SS. _, 

,,,Cooglc 
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carry them wherever they please, and consult their own con- 
venience in the same. Witness, the king at Odyham, the 
11th day of January." — The buildings for which this timber 
was required, were not completed before ISll, as Alan de 
Baunebuiy who died at Reading in that year, bequeathed by 
will, "open fratrura minorum," to the work or building of 
the friers minors, five shillings. The house is said to have been 
dedicated to St. James ; but the author of the Antiquities of 
the Franciscans, p, 26, part ii., says he could not learn " who 
was the founder here, what was the title of the house, or that 
it had any endowment of lands," he therefore presumed that 
the friers here subsisted wholly upon alms. 

There are few notices of the history of this religious house 
to be met with, as none of the registers or leiger books be- 
longing to it are known to exist. In Leland's Collectanea, 
vol. ii. p. 57, is a list of the following books which formed 
the libnry : Beda de Naturis Bestiarum ; Alexander Necham 
super Marcianum Capellam; Alexandri Necham Mytholo- 
gicon ; Johannis Waleys Commentarii super Mythologicon Ful- 
gentii. Small as this catalogue is, it was probably superior 
in number of books to many of the libraries oelonging to this 
order in other places ; for Leland says, " in the libraries of the 
Franciscans nothing was observable but dust and cobwebs, 
for whatever others may boast, they had not one learned 
treatise in their possession, for I myself carefully examined 
every shelf in the library, though much against the will of all 
the brethren." 

We have no account of the building, nor of the number of 
the friers who resided in it ; from the small extent of the 
ground it was neither roomy nor elegant; content, agreeably 
to the spirit of their order, with the meanest accommodation 
for themselves, their principal care seems to have been to 
erect a house of prayer suitable to the religion they professed, 
and this, being substantially built, is the only part of their 
possessions which has withstood the ravages of time. 



AECHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION OF THE FRIBRY. 

The church as it now stands consists of a nave, with north 
and south Msles. Originally there was a chancel and a tower. 
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as we are informed by Dr. London, in a letter to Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, dated Sept. 1 7, at Reading, in the 30th year 
of Henty VIII., that "as soon as he had taken the &iers 
surrender, the multitude of the poverty of the town resorted 
thither, and all things that might be had they stole away, in- 
somuch that they had conveyed the very dappert of the 
belii." AU that now remain of 
the chancel is the arch, with its 
mouldings and jamb-shaits, which 
is partly bricked up in the wall of . 
an adjoining house. There are no ~^ 

remains of a porch, but it is not 
probable that so large a church 
could have been destitute of this es- 
sential feature. The south doorway 
is of two orders, deeply recessed, 
and consists of a succession of deep 
hollows, with two members of what 
has been called the " pear-shaped - 
molding ;" there are no jamb^sht^ts, 
but the moldings continue down the w;ia.»f ^t.h. c»«.-i u^t. 
jambs, and die away on the plinth. 




_-^ 
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The walls are built of flint, with stone quoins, 
and plastered inside. Externally the flint work 
is laid in regular courses, and the flints split and 
squared. The skill and management of the old 
builders, and the ease with which they made the 
most ru^d materials bend to their purpose, was 
never better displayed than in the construction 
of these walls ; the thin, narrow joints, sharp 
surface, and beautiful appearance of the flint 
work, far surpasses the best attempts of modem 
days, and proves, whatever else the Church might 
have been, that it was at least the school of sound 
architects and good workmen. The aisles are 
separated from the nave by a stone arcade of 
five compartments, the arch nearest the chancel of 
each an^e being narrower and more acutely 
pointed than the others. The moldings of both 
pillars and arches are very well worked and in 
tolerable preservation, and belong, in common 
with nearly every other part of the church, to 
the style of architectiwe prevailing in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, now better known 
as the "Decorated." 

The west window is by far the finest part of 
the whole edifice, and even now, worn and dila- 
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pidated as it is, presents a beautiful appearance. The 

tracery is of a flowing 

character, simple but 

elegant, and when the 

west firont was in its 

original state, with the 

roof complete, and the 

tower in the back 

ground completing the 

picture, the whole must 

have formed as perfed; rTj I 

a composition as any ' " ' 

of its kind. u<juui.(Mw«wi„ao. 

The aisle windows are of three lights, with segmental heads 
■ — the moldings are remarkably plain — ^but in this style we fre- 
(^uently find very beautiful and sometimes intricate combina- 
tions of tracery, with but meagre and shallow moldings — the 
heads are divided similarly to ■, , 

the west window, feathered and 
cusped. The label-mold to these 

windows, to the west window and i 

arcades, is precisely the same in 
contour, differing only in size. 

The aisles terminated with the 
nave, and were pierced with one 
east window in each ; of what 
kind we can scarcely tell, one end 

being so completely covered with ^^ 

ivy, that it defies penetration, and r' , 

the other bricked up, shews 
nothing but the mere outline of 
the window, which differs from ,-'-'_: .. ■ '■^■^^ 
the aisles inasmuch as it is longer zi.icwl„i^ 

and acutely pointed. There do not appear to have been 
any west windows to the aisles. No traces of the floor 
are visible, and, on digging, no remains of pavement or tiles 
could be discovered ; the floor probably was taken up when 
the church was converted into a bridewell, the nave being 
divided off into airing yards. 

The molding upon the wall-plate, and two or three pnrlin 
braces and rafters over the aisles, are all that now remain on 
this site of the roof But the roof of the nave is said to hare 
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been removed in 1786, and used instead of a new one to cover 



the nave of St. Mary's church ; the character and appearance 
of the roof at present on that church, and the measurements of 
it, a^ree with this tradition, though we have not been able to 
obtaui positive proof that it was so used. 



7^ 



t> 






It is to be lamented that this fine relic of ancient art is de- 
voted to no better purpose than that of a prison. The present 
scanty church accommodation would be an ample reason for 
restoring it to a somewhat more decent state, and as the walls 
and arches are undisturbed, a small expenditure would render 
it at OQce fit for worship, and an ornament to the town. 
As before remarked, the style is " Decorated." The building 
was commenced in the reign of the first Edward, during 
whose reign, and that of the two succeeding monarchs (^ 
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Mb name, Gothic Architecture having worked itself free from 
the trammels of the Norman, and the somewhat stiff thoagh 
still elegant characteristics of the Early English, attained a 
degree of beauty and splendour unrivalled either before or 
since. 

. After existing for rather more than two hundred years, the 
Friery, in common with the pyosseasionB of the monks of this 
place, fell in the general wreck of this kind of property ond^ 
Henry VIII., to whom, according to the deed of surrender, 
bearing the date of September 13th, 1539, the friers gave up 
the house with all its advantages, and finally relinquished 
their order. 



ST. WINEFREDE'S WELL AT HOLYWELL, 
FLII^TSHIRE. 

St. Winefrkde was a noble British virgin, who suffered 
martyrdom in the seventh century. Her head was smitten 
off by a Welsh Tarouin, named Caradoc, who instantly met 
vrith his reward in oeing aw^owed up by the earth. The 
lady's head bounded down the hill on which the catastrophe 
occurred, and, stopping near the church, a copious spring of 
water burst from the place where it rested. Her blood 
sprinkled the stones ineffitceably, and a firagrant odour was 
imparted to the moss growing on the spot. All these, how- 
ever, are but the more trifling circumsUnces of the miracle. 
A holy man, one St. Benno, took up the head and fitted it bo 
cleverly on the body, that the parts re-united, and St. Wine- 
frede survived this remarkable adventure fifteen years. 

This veracious history — for the hill, the fountain, the blood 
and the moss, remain as triumphant evidences of its truth — 
has been commemorated by a most elegant Gothic stracture 
in the Perpendicular style, the date of which may be placed 
on heraldic evidence ante 1495. 

The building inclosing the well ia erected against the side of 
the hill from which the water issues, and forms a crypt under 
a small chapel contiguous to the parish church, and on a level 
with it, the entrance to the well being by a descent of about 
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twenty steps from the street. The well itself is a star-shaped 
basin, ten feet in diameter, canopied by a most graceful ateUar 
vault, and originallv inclosed by stone traceried screens, fill- 
ing up the spaces between the supports. Round the basin 
is an ambulatory, similarly vaulted. These arrangements, 
and the form and decoration of the building, are better 
explained by the engravings. 

The water nses from a bed of shingle with great impetu- 
osity. From the main basin it flows over into a smaller one 
in front, to which acceas is obtained by steps on both sides, 
for the purpose of dipping out the water, and from thence 
into a large reservoir outside the building. Prom the latter 
the water passes by a sluice into the service of a paper mill, 
and, after putting in motion the machinery of several manu- 
factories, falls into the Dee at a distance of about nine furlongs 
from its source. 

The neglected state of this beautiful edifice having forced 
itself upon the notice of the inhabitants of Holywell, a sub- 
scription was entered into, and the proceeds, about £400, 
have been expended in disengaging the chapel &om some 
unsightly erections built against it, in restoring the windows, 
and in some general repairs necessaiy to maintain it for the 

Cpose of a school-room, to which it is now put; but nothing 
been expended on the crypt, which is, nevertheless, inde- 
pendently of the mutilation of the screens and decoratioos, 
m a state to excite the apprehension of all lovers of antiquity. 
Nor are the gentlemen to whom the expenditure of the fund 
has been entrusted open to blame on this account. The diffi- 
culties of effecting any substantial repair, when.it is most 
likely to be wanted, are great and peculiar, so much so, that 
it is not easy even to speak with certainty on the actufd 
condition of the substructure. 

The water, as already stated, rises with great force from a 
bed of shingle, on which the inclosure of the basin and the 
supports of the vaulting have been founded without any ex- 
cavation ; and in order to prevent the effects of the shingle 
washing away, the overflow of the basin is raised about four 
feet (the depth is unequal) from the bottom, and the sluices 
^ the mill raise the surface of the water about two feet 
hi^er. This depth of water, in violent agitation, even when 
the sluices are opened, and the water above the overflow let 
off, effectually prevents the possibility of seeing the bottom <^ 
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the basin, but by sending workmen into the water, it was 
ascertained that the shingle has disappeared from under the 
foundations of the walls of the basin, in some places nearly 
as far as the men could thrust in their arms, and in one 
instance at least, a squared stone has given way. This dis- 
appearance of the foundation, notwithstending the judicious 
precaution originally taken to secure it, might appear a mys- 
tery, but that the well, in the days of ignorance, was frequented 
by bathers, who, it is believed, pulled out the pebbles, and 
carried them aw^ as memorials of the miraculous properties 
of the water. In the original state of the building, the 
main basin was protected by the screens, but these have been 
broken down long enough (« allow for the gradu^ abstraction 
of the bottom in this manner and to this extent. 

Whatever may be the cause, such is the effect, and imder 
such circumstances this beautiM building cannot but be con- 
sidered in a state of peril, which calls at least for further 
examination, although as yet the arches do not exhibit any 
marks of settlement. It is possible that the contingency of 
the shingle becoming loosened, or washing from under the 
wall, may have been provided for. There is evidently a great 
mass of masonry in the substructions, and it is quite con- 
sistent with what is known of the constructive skill of the 
architects of the thirteenth century, when they thought it worth 
while to exert it, to suppose that stones of such large size may 
have been laid down, mat they may continue to support the 
superstructure in the manner of corbels, but it is not easy 
eitiier to ascertain the fact, or to apply the operation of under- 
pinning, should it prove to be requisite. To obtain access to 
the foundations, it would be necessary to empty the basin, 
and dischai^ the water as it rises ; and in order to effect 
this, the front of the basin must be taken down, and a channel 
as deep as the bottom of the basin cut through the outer 
reservoir, depriving the mill of its moving power as long aa 
the repairs might be in hand. With so formidable an under- 
taking to contend with, it is cause less of surprise than of 
regret that the late repairs should have been restricted to the 
more accessible portions of the building, and that there should 
be DO measures in prospect for its permanent security. 

AMBROSE POTMTSR. 
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NOTICE OF A DECORATIVE PAVEMENT IN 
HACCOMBE CHURCH, DEVONSHIRE. 

The accompanying engraving represents s portion of the 
small fragment which is apparently all that remains of the 
original pavement of Haccombe diurch, Devonshire: it is 
interesting from its being an instance of arrangement of an 
uncommon character, inasmuch as it is totally independent of 
plain tiles, whether square or oblong. 

It seems probable that the whole chancel was at one time 
paved with decorative tiles: soon after the year 1759 the 
greater part were removed, and the various brasses and slabs, 
now occupying its centre, were placed in their present position. 
In laying down these all the tiles seem to have been taken up 
except three rows to the east, immediately beneath the steps 
leading up to the Communion-table : for those forming borders 
on the other sides, namely, two rows to the north and south, 
and four to the west, as well as four to the east, retain do 
satisfactory traces of arrangement. Of the tiles thus removed, 
those most worn were placed in the north aisle i and those less 
so, form a very handsome slab of pavement in the passage 
through the principal aisle to the chancel. They are arranged 
thus: marigold windows are placed down the centre, with 
spaces of the width of a tile between; the other tiles are 
arranged in pairs in this space, and right and left ; and another 
row on each side completes the design. 

The pattern, of which a representation is here given, is that 
mentioned as remaining below the steps to the altar. It 
extends in an almost perfect state from the right hand side to 
the length of twenty-one tiles. On the extreme right a sort 
of finish is given by bringing the last coats of arms, wheel- 
window, and coats of arms close together, and arranging the 
shields points outwards : then follow three lions, and the patteni 
as engraved. A curious variation is introduced, for the tile 
which occumes the alternate places in the upper row, after 
thus extending to the length of fourteen tiles, (7 feet,) is re- 
placed throughout the other seven by one which appears in 
the engraving above the right hand coat of arms, this latter 
heiog changed for one with flowers, &c., in a battlementedi 
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border (see below, No. 12.) The sameness, to which a pave- 
ment of this kind ia liable, is also partly removed by the indis- 
criminate use of the armorial tOes ; this, however, is perhaps 
accidental*. 

The patterns of the tiles, which measure six inches square, 
are as follows : 

1. Within a circle, a lion rampant, the comers filled with a 
rudely designed foliated ornament. 

A lion rampant occurs in the arms of many of the Devon- 
shire families, as Bedvers, Nonant, Pomeray, &c. ; here how- 
ever it was probably merely ornamental, as is frequently the 
case with h^^dic animals introduced in pavements, ex. gr., 
those at Winchester, where there are no coats of arms, or other 
devices that can mdy be heraldic. 

2. The arms of England, placed diagonally, with monstrous 
anim^, filling the sides and top. 

3. The arms of Haccombe, (argent, 3 bends, sable,) similarly 
arranged, and with the same animals filling the sides and top. 

4. The arms of Haccombe, as before; the sides and top 
filled with foliage. 

5. A shield bearing 3 chevrons, each surmounted by a zig- 
zag line ; the top of the shield dancette. Filled up at the 
comers, &o., with smaD lions, their backs turned towards the 
shield. (Compare Nichols' Specimens of Tiles, No. 82.) 

6. A shield : the arms possibly meant for seme of fleur- 
de-lis, two bMs embattled, or two bars embattled between 
seven fleurs-de-lis, 3, 3, 1. This tile is even more coarsely 
executed than the others, and I cannot find any clue to the 
coat intended. 

From the arms. 3, 4, 5, the date of the tiles can be deter- 
mined to be about the middle of the fourteenth century. That 
in No. 5 is no doubt intended for the arms of Ercedechne. 
(ar. 8 chevrons sa.,) the zig-zag line merely representing a 
diaper, and the top being smularly formed for the same pur- 
pose of ornament. Now Sir John Ercedechne (or Archdeacon) 
a great benefactor of Haccombe church, where also he 
founded an arch-presbyteiy, about A.D. 1342, was the 
first of that nune who held the estate, having inherited it in 
right of his wife Cecily, daughter of Sir Aubin de Haccombe : 

■ Might not tli« Ro^ Anni be moat Imd," uid " IreUnd" en wpuitc diiald*, 
eA«ctiTelT introduced into modem uve- and uruipiig them Ugtthetl 
menu, b; pUcuig "England," "Scot- , 
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and his grandaughter Fhilippa brought it to Sir Nicholas 
Carew, who deceased in 1404, aged 69, as appears from the 
elegant brass to his memory in the chancel. It is clear that 
the tiles, even if they were laid down by Sir Warren Arch- 
deacon, could not have been designed much later than 1370, 
but they were probably twenty years earlier. 

7. Within a circle, two birds seated back to back, looking 
at each other : between them a plant, possibly intended for 
some sort of dead nettle. The comerB are ^ed, apparently 
with a quarter of a circle, and another figure adapted in form 
to the circles on each side of it. 

This is not an uncommon ornament. An example occurs 
in the vestry of Bristol cathedral ; and I have seen a drawing 
of a similar tile at Tintem abbey. The more common arrange- 
ment, however, is with the whole placed diagonally, and the 
birds seated on branches of the pmnt, which has usually tre- 
foils at its upper extremity. This occurs at Winchaster, 
Exeter, Bristol, and Salisbury**. And a similar but simpler 
form exists at Hereford. 

8. A circle, the comers being filled with foliage grovring 
from it, and having a sort of diamond formed within it by 
circles sprung from the comers as centres. This diamond is 
filled by a cross and four squares, and the four spaces formed 
by the intersecting circles mtve fish in them. 

On the authority of this tile we might arrange those con- 
taining fish {ex. gr. Nichols, p. vi.) in squares, head to head, 
and tail to tail, as well as heads inwards, of which examples 
exist in the Exchequer chamber, Exeter cathedral ; in which 
case they resemble another not uncommon tile. Indeed some 
faint traces of the arrangement here suggested, exist in 
St. James' chapel, in the same cathedral. 

9. A diamond, formed similarly to that in the centre of 
the last described tile, and is filled with a row of spots and 
a flower of eight petals, both adapted to the space. The four 
comers contain coai-sely designed fleurs-de-lis, pointing out- 
wards. 

A somewhat different tile, to which the above description 
would apply, occurs in St. Michael's chapel, Exeter cathe- 
dral. 

10. This tile is divided into nine spaces by narrow strips 

« k rrument ofa tile of thii xnt. ,-. , 
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of yellow, having the effect of coarsely drawn circles, sprung 
from the centres of these spaces, and nowhere continued so 
as to intersect. 

11. This tile is divided by continuous yellow lines into 
sixteen squares, each containing a square with its sides hol- 
lowed out. 

12. Within a border, embattled externally, are nine six- 
petalled flowers, their petals formed like those of primroses. 
They are divided into three rows by wavy lines. 

13. A Catharine-wheel window, (four tiles completing the 
pattern,) the capitals of the shafts marked. The comers are 
filled with parts of a circle and a quatrefoil. 

This is a very common pattern. It occurs in fragments at 
Ipplepeo, Devon ; at Exeter cathedral : and at Winchester it 
is lai^ly used in the Lady Chapel. The Haccombe example 
is, like most of the other tiles at the same place, very care- 
lessly executed ; in fact there is not one tile with the shafts 
proceeding straight from the centre, though several moulds 
were employed, as appears from the number of these shafts, 
varying from nine to eleven. 

The number of existing examples of the original arrange- 
ment of pavements of decorative tiles is now so small, that 
any authentic evidence, such as the remains which have been 
described, deserves attention. It is chiefly owing to the 
neglect of such authorities, that the pavements which of late 
years have been so much in vogue, as accessories to architec- 
tural decoration, have for the most part so unsatisfactory an 
appearance, and harmonize so Uttle with the structures which 
they are destined to adorn. 
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Pbihevai, period. 

TTie Rev. J. Graven, of Borris in Ossory, Local Secrelary, forwarded the 
following communication : " Some time since the proprietor of the lands of 
CiifTborough, situate in the parish of Ag-haboe, and Queen's County, ordered 
a mound of earth in one of his fields to be removed After his labourers 
bad cleared away a considerable portion of the hillock, they exposed to 
view a bee liive- shaped structure of rough stones, three or four of which 
being removed gave entrance to a chamber within, which proved to be 
sepulchral. This chamber, measuring about five feet in diameter, had been 
formed by placing a circle of large stones on edge, at the back of which clay 
and small stones seemed to have been CRrefully and compactly banked up; 
the upright stones measured about tliree feet and a half in height from the 
floor of the chamber. On the upper edge of this circle, and with a slight 
projection over its inner face, was laid, on the flat, another circle of toler- 
ably large atones, above these another row also projecting, and so on until the 
dome was closed at the apes by a single large stone. The floor of this 
chamber, which was perfectly dry, was covered by about an inch in depth 
of very fine dust ; and in the centre, lying confusedly, were the bones of two 
human skeletons. The bones were quite perfect when first exposed to the 
atmosphere, but in a short time crumbled away. From their position when 
discovered, it would appear as if the bodies had been placed in a sitting 
posture, and that the bones, in the process of decay, had fallen one upon the 
other. One of the skulls was probably that of a female, being considerably 
smaller than the other, but on this point I cannot speak positively. The 
sepulchral chamber just described had evidently been built over the bodies 
of the deceased persons, there being no door, or other aperture by which 
they could afterwards have been introduced. The bones shewed no sign of 
cremation, and the impalpable dust covering the floor of the chamber, 
proved that the dead bodies had been placed there entire, and had under- 
gone the process of decay after being enclosed within the rude stonework 
of their tomb ; around and above which, earth had been heaped up, thus 
forming a regular sepulchral tumulus. 

Were there, at the present day, any doubt as to the purpose for which 
the well known tumuli, existing at New Grange, Dowth, and Knowth on 
the margin of the Boyne, near Drogheda, had been constructed, the tumulus 
and sepulchral chamber above described, would serve to indicate that pur- 
pose ; tor, although on a very diminutive scale, it is identical in principles 
of coDstructiou with the former ones, presenting only such dlfierences rin 
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detful as nay be accounted for by its far inferior size. The tumuli on the 
Boyne wer« royal sepulchres, each comprising many chamben connected hy 
passages, whilst the Cuffborough tumulus was most probably the burial 
place of a petty chieftain of the district. Mr. Fctrie in hia recent able work 
has proved beyond a doubt that the tumuli on the Boyne were erected as 
the burial places of the Irish monarcha of the Tuatha De Dauann race : in 
proof of which he quotes, in the original Irish, a passage from the " IHnn- 
eenchus" (contained in the Book of Ballyroote, fol. 190) descriptive of that 
royal cemetery, of which the fdlowing is hia translation : 

' Of the monuments of Brugh (Brugh-na.Boinoe) here, viz., the bed of the 
daughter of Forann, the Monument of the Dagda, the Mound of the Morri- 
gan, the Monument of (the monster) Mata ; . . . . the Bare of Grimthann 
NJanar*, in which he was interred; the grave of Fedelmidh theLawgiver''; 
the Cairn-ail (stone earn) of Conn of the Hundred Battles'; the Cumot 
(commensurate grave) ofCairbre Lifeachair^; theFulacht ofFiachaSraiph- 
tine'.'— ft^rw's Eccl. Architecturt of Ireland, ^., pp. 100, 101. 

From the above passage we arc enabled to assign the tumuli on the Boyne 
to a date from about B.C. 100 to A.D. 200 ; from its similarity of type the 
tumulus at Cuffborough must be considered of the same period. This tumu- 
lus presents an example of the disuse of cremation. Whether or not the 
remains originally deposited in !New Grange, and the other tumuli on the 
Boyne, were subjected to the action of fire, has not, that I am aware of, been 
certainly determined. If we may credit Ledwich, no remains of ashes or 
marks of crema^on were observable there in his time : and he mentions 
having seen it stated in the MS. additions to the Louthiana, made by Mr. 
Wright, and then in possession of a Mr. Allen of Darlington, that on first 
entering the dome of Neiv Grange two skeletons were found '. However 
this may have been, the modern condition of the royal tumuli on the Boyne 
cannot be depended on with the same certainty as that of the small tumulus 
under notice; for whilst the latter from its very insignificance escaped vio- 
lation, and remained undisturbed until accident at the present day caused 
its discovery, the former, being the well known burial place of the Irish 
kings, were at a very early period broken open in search of plunder ; the 
annals of Ulster, as quoted by Mr. Petrie, relate thia act of spoliation as 
follows : 

> A.D. 862. The cave of Acbadb Aldai, and of Cnodhba (Knowth), and 
the cave of the sepulchre of Boadan over Dnbhad (Dowth), and the cave of 
the wife of Gobhan, wen »earched by the Danes, quod antea non perfectum 

■ Crimthdin NisDar becime monarch 
of Ireland, A.M. 4021, and reigned IC 

yeara. — K.eHling's Hiatory of Ireland. I hid. 

Table of Kings. * Piacha Smiphtine became monarch of 

* Fedelmidh the Lawgiver becitne mo- Ireland, A.D. 282, and reigned 30 yeam. — 

narch of Ireland, A.D. 113, and leigued Ibid. 

3 yean.— Ibid. ' Ledwich'a Antiquities, 2nd ed. p. W. 

' Conn of tlie Hundred llaltlea became New Grange was first opened in modern 

monaicli ol Ireland, A.D. 122, and reigned limes in the year I6{»9. Ibid 
T vcaia.-lbid. 
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est, on one occasioD that the three kings, Amiaff, Imar, and Auisle, were 
plundering the territory of Flann the son of ConMng.'—~Eccl. Arehileeiure 
of It^attd, ^c, p. 102. 

I regret to state that shortly after the discovery of the tumulus at Cuff- 
borough, some persons proceeded to excavate beneath the upright stones 
which formed the base of the chamber, in searchof that much desired object, 
'a crock of gold,' by which the entire structure was reduced to an undis- 
tinguishable mass of ruin ; and the very stones are, I believe, now removed. 
But in order that so interesting an example of ancient Irish pagan sepulture 
may not be losl^ I trust that this hurried notice of it may be deemed worthy 
of a place in the pages of the Archieological Journal." 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart., M,P., communicated the 
following note on the discovery of a sepulchral urn in a tumulus on Dela- 
mere Forest, Cheshire. 

" In Ormerod's History of Cheshire the following description is given of 
a group of tumuli on Delamere Forest : — 

'A mile south-east of the foot of the hill, (of £ddisbury,)atthe lower end 
of a small natural lake called Fish Fool, are the tumuli known by the 
name of the Seven Lows, undoubtedly the 'vir Loos' alluded to by 
Leiand as the marks of ' men of warre,' and much spoken of in his Ume. 
They are ranged in a form nearly semicircular, and are of different rises, 
varying in diameter at the base from 105 to 40 feet.' In a note at the foot 
of the page the measurements are detailed thus. ' Beginning at the highest 
tumulus in the annexed plan, and following the semicircle, the tumuli 
measure in diameter at the base 105. 45^, 40, 105, 66. 68 feet. The 
seventh has been carried away to form a road. The plans of these tumuli have 
been reduced from the great map of the forest, by permission of the com- 
missioners.' The text continues ; ' One has been removed in the recent 
alterations on the forest, and another was opened at a former period, both 
of which were composed of the dry gravelly soil of the forest, and contained 
a black matter, similar to that which appeared on opening Castle Hill Cob.' 
The latter is a tumulus also on Delamere Forest, in connection with a 
second called dead Hill Cob, and is stated to have conUuned ' a quantity 
of black soil, which might be supposed to be either animal matter, or pro- 
duced by the effects of Gre.' By an act of parliament, which received the 
royal assent June 9, 1812, two commisrionera were appointed for Hllotllng 
the waste lands on the forest, and that portion including the Seven Lows 
fell to my share. From that period until very recently the tumuli remained 
undisturbed; but, in February last, a tenant employed in cultivating the 
adjoining land, being in want of materials to level an old road, opened for 
that purpose the tumulus referred to in Ormerod's plan as No. 6. On 
digging into it he found, that so far from being, composed of the 'dry 
gravelly soil of the forest,' as the others were, with the exception of the 
superficial covering, it was composed entirely of fragments of the sandstone 
rock, derived apparently from an old quarry between the tumulus and the 
lake on its north, called Fish Pool. On my return from London some days 
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after this, having received information that an um, confining bones, hftd 
been found, I proceeded to the spot, and obtained what inibrmation I could 
from an examination of the remainder of the tumulus, and the account 
given by the workmen of the portions they had removed. On di^ng into 
'the mound on the east side, they arrived at a single layer of stones ; on 
advanciDg a little further they found two layers; still further the stones 
Were three, four, and five deep. The um was found on the north-east 
side, where the stones were two in depth. It was reversed on a flat etone, 
and had no covering further than the superficial soil. Fragments of char- 
coal and earth, discoloured by fire, were found over a great part of the 
floor of the mound. From this description obtained from the workmen, 
(and which I believe to be substanUnlly correct,} and from the appearance 
of the portion of the tumulus remaining at the time of my visit, it appears 
that the modus operandi in its construction was this : a circular area of a 
deflnite diameter was first selected, and floored with a layer of stones ; on 
this the funeral pile was constructed. When the fire was extinguished, the 
ashes and bones were collected and deposited in the urn, and the latter 
reversed in such a position near the circumiereace of the area that there 
should be no danger of its being crushed by the superincumbent structure. 
This being arranged, the tumulus was formed by piling up stones, and 
finally completed by^ covering of soil. The quantity of stones in this 
tumulus cannot have been less than fifty tons. Its circumference vras 
rather more than sixty yards, and the height in the centre 6 feet. 

" The um is of earthenware, apparently slightly bsked or sun-dried. 
TTie marks of the lathe are visible in the interior, but for lack of support 
while soft its form is far from symmetrical. Its dimensions are as follows: 
circumference at the rim. 2 feet 7 inches ; largest circumference, 2 feet 
1 1 inches ; diameter of the foot, 5 inches ; height, 1 foot 1 inch. At four 
inches below the rim a raised fillet surrounds the urn, and the portion 
between the rim and the fillet is rudely ornamented with parallel lines 
drawn diagonally in various directions, but never decussating. Ttiej appear 
as if formed by pressing a piece of twisted cord on the soft clay." 

The annexed interesting examples of the fictile vases of the primeval 
period were exhibited by Edward Strutt, Esq., M.P. They were discovered 
on a rising ground in the parish of Kingston upon Soar, Nottingliam shire. 
Numerous fragments of urns were found dispersed over about an acre and 
a half of ground, formerly ploughed land; they vrere deposited about 12 
to 18 inches under the surfiice of the soil, generally two or three urns 
leather, surrounded by small boulder stones, and fragments of bone 
appeared amongst their contents. A bead of bone, some fragments of 
metal, and a few small portions of a coloured vitrified substance, apparently 
beads, which had been exposed to fire, were found with the urns. The vases 
are drawn to a scale of two inches to the foot. The first discovery of urns 
in this place occurred in making a plantation, during the year 1840 ; about 
three years after, further researches were made ; twelve or thirteen were 
found tolerably perfect, but the number deposited must have been large, the 
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quantity of fragments being veiy considerable. ITie urns differed conaider- 
My in diiaenaion ; the epecimenR here repreeented being the raoet etriking 
varieties. A considerable numberof vaBeB.TeijBimilar in form, were found 
Bome years since, at Caieter, in Norfolk. 



Another example of the curious ornamental collars, to which the name 
of" beaded tore" has been assigned by Mr. Birch<, has been communi- 
cated by Mr. Thomas Gray. It was found by a labourer, while cutting 
turf in Socher Moss, DumfneBshire, about two miles north of the Border 
Tower, called Cumlongan Castle. It lay in a small bowl, which measured, 
in diameter, 6^ in. and 3 in depth : this vessel was formed of thin bronic 
plate, very skilfully wrought. The collar, although similar in general de- 
sign and adjustment to the curiuuR specimen in Mr. Dearden's posseBsion, ■ 
and the one communicated to the Institute by Mr. Sedgwick, differs from 
any hitherto found in the details of ornament. The beads are boldly ribbed 
and grooved longitudinally, each bead measuring about an inch in diameter : 
between every two beads there is a small flat piece, formed like the wheel 

■ Archxalngical Journal, vol. iii. p. 33. 
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of a pulley. The portion of this collar which passed round the nape of the 
neck is fiat, smooth within, chatted on the outer edge, in imitation of a cord, 
corroborating Mr. Birch's conjecture that this kind of collar was fashioned 
originally in imitation of a row of beads atruiig' upon a cord. Socher Moss 
appears to have been a forest of great extent, and large trunks of trees are 
frequently found in it : numerous ancient coins, seals, and other remains of 
various periods, have been brought to light in cutting peat in this great 
morass, and the neighbouring heights are crowned by encampments, sup- 
posed to be of Roman origin. Mr. Gray sent impressions from two seals 
discovered in this moss : one of them appeared to be an antique inta^io, 
representing Hars, the other waa a personal seal of late medieval date, 
bearing an eagte displayed. 

ROHAM FEBIOD. 

The Rev. W. H. Ounner, Local Secretary for Hampshire, reported the 
discovery of a large quanUty of Roman coins, and the remains of a Roman 
villa, in Mitcbeldever Wood, about six miles from Winchester, on the road 
to Basingstoke. Mr. Gunner stated that on proceeding to the spot he was 
informed that about two years ago the game-keeper found a few coins 
scratched out of the ground by the rabbits, and as this occurred from time to 
time, he was induced to dig in order to discover if there wa£ any hoard con- 
cealed there. He thus exposed the foundations of a wall composed of flint 
and slates. The lower layer was of flint placed upon the chalk soil ; on the 
flint was laid a coating of mortar, and on the mortar a covirse of slates. In 
this matter, mixed up with it, were the coins, of which at least 1400 were 
found. Those which Mr. Gunner saw were all third brass, the only one he 
could decipher was of the Emperor Gratian. The excavations were con- 
tinued under the direction of the bailifi" of Sir Thomas Baring, the owner of 
the estate. Foundations of walls were discovered in all directions round 
the spot; and firagmente of Roman bricks and flue-tiles, some pottery, 
and two or three pieces of the so-called Sanuan ware, bad been turned up. 
Mr. Gunner added, "There can be no doubt that these are the remiuns of a 
very considerable Roman villa. The site may be very distinctly traced by 
means of inequalities in the ground, which, from being buried in the recesses 
of B very large wood, have hitherto escaped notice. The people employed 
in the wood had long observed that in the immediate neighbourhood of this 
spot the soil was very diSerent from that of the rest of the wood. Such is 
certainly the fact. It appears to be artificial, and, I should think, brought 
from a distance ; for it seemed to be a black loam, whilst the surrounding 
soil is that which prevails in the Hampshire Hills, a thin light vegetable 
mould upon chalk. I will take an early opportunity of visiting the spot 
again, and should anything of interest occur 1 will inform the Institute of it." 

At the present time, when the study of the vestiges of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain has received a fresh impetus, the following remarks on the 
authenticity of the treatise " de Situ Britannis," attributed to Richard of 
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Cirencester, may be acceptable to our T-eadern. They are commHnicated by 
Mr. Macrny, of Oxford. In 1747, Charles Julius Bertram, bd Engliehman 
who held tlie office of Professor in the Naval School at Copenhagen, 
pretended to have discovered an old manuscript which, he said, came into 
bis poseession " with many other curiositiea, in an extraordinary manner." 
He sent an extract from it, together with a facsimile of three lines, to Dr. 
Stukeley, who,'deceived by its apparent antiquity, subsequently published an 
analysis of the work, founded on a series of letters from Beitram. The 
treatise first appeared in a complete form at Copenhagen in 1758; a 
tranBlation of it was published in London in 1809. From the date of its 
publication up to the present time it has been referred to by the best writers 
on English History. Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, dated from the 
discovery of Richard's work a new era for the elucidation of the earliest 
period of British history ; Lingard, Lappenberg, and others have appealed 
to its authority. Nevertheless there has long been a suspicion of its authen- 
ticity ; and in 1838 the council of the English Historical Society issued a 
paper stating the doubtful character of Bicliard's work, and explaining the 
reasons which led them to reject it from among the received materials of 
English history. M. Charles Wex, a German critic of distinction, has 
recently published'' an essay to prove that this treatise was fabricated by 
Bertram. The points on which M. Wex relies are these : I. In the 
passages quoted from Tacitus readings are often found taken from later 
editions, readings arising either from accidental eirors of the press in those 
editions, or from the conjectures of scholars. II. Where did the English 
monk of the fourteenth century get the fifteen Greek and Latin writers whom 
he quotes ? Where did he obtain Tacitus, and above all, where did he find 
his Agricola ? Whatever treasures the ancient monastic libraries in 
England of the seventh and eighth centuries may have possessed we know 
were destroyed by the Danish invaders. But even in the most flourishing 
period of the earlier ages, there was no Tacitus in England. Alcuin, wlio in 
his poem 'de Pontificibus' celebrates the riches of the English libraries, 
knew of no copy of this author. Of Roman historians he names only 
(v. 1549.) 

' Hiitorici vrtere*, Pomptiui, Plinius, ip»e 
Acer Arislotelcs, rhetor quoque TuUius ingena.' 

The British historians of that period, Gildas, Neimius, Asserius, Beda, do 
not betray the slightest knowledge of the events of their native land as 
narrated by Tacitus. The advocates of Richard would seem to have in 
some degree anticipated this objection, as Stukeley remarks that Widmore 
had communicated to him a certiGcate from which it appeared that Richard 
received a license from bis abbey, in 1391, to make a journey to Borne; 
but M. Wex observes that it is questionable whether iu the 14th century 
n manuscript of Agricola was to be found even in Rome. Bertram would 

t" M. Wex'i ewiy i« printed in tiie Fol^p, Vitrler Jalirgiiig, Drittii Heft, 

'KheiniiehesMuKumruipiiilulDaicNeue i84.V ,-. , 
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have managed the matter more skilfuUy if be had sent his monk on k 
joumejr to Fulda, and Correy, where some knowledge was preserved, by the 
scholars of Rhabanus, of those works of Tacitue which were still in exist, 
ence there, although they had almost disappeared tn the middle eges ; but 
there is as little trace of the Agricola to be discoTcred among them as in 
other writers. The Agriculu seems to have been unknown to Orosius, and 
M. Wex doubts the assertion of Becker, that Jomandee had used that 
treatise. The first editor of Tacitus, Yendelin de S[Hra, did not possets & MS. 
of theAgricoIa,and it is yet unknown where Frandseus Puteolanus obtained 
a copy. It is remarkable, that where the information ofwriters whom we know 
ceases, there also ends, not the work of Richard, but the MS. of Bertram. 
At the conclusion a new paragraph commences with ' Postea. . .' and breaks 
off with 'reliqua desuiit,' by the editor; thus the manuscript presents an 
artificial hiatus precisely at that point where new disclosures might have 
been desired, but could not be anticipated. In conclusion, M. Wez ptnnta 
out the palpable fabrication of the map of' Britannia Romana ' accompanying 
the Treatise, which Bertram in his preface states to be of still greater 
" rarity and antiquity " than Richard's work, although it has been obTtously 
compiled from authorities long subsequent to Ptolemy. 

Mr. James Talbot communicated, by permission of Lord Rayleigfa, two 
remarkable gold rings, of Roman workmanship, elaborately ornamented 
with filigree. They were found in March, 1824, at Terling FUw», near 
Witbam, Esses, with a large hoard of gold and silver coins. The discovery 
occurred under the following circumstances : some workmen were engaged 
in forming a new road through Colonel Strutt's park, and, the earth being 
soaked by heavy rains, the cart-wheels sunk up to their naves. The driver 
of the cart saw some white spots upon the mud adherent to the wheels, 
which he imagined to be smnll buttons : at that moment Colonel Strutt's 
steward came to the spot, and perceived coins upon the wheels. Not fewer 
than three hundred were picked up at that time. Three days after Colonel 
Strutt's steward made further search, and found a smalt vase, almost per- 
fect, in which had been deposited the two gold rings, and thirty aurm, of 
the size of a. guinea, with sevei-al eiIvct coins, all as bright as if recently 
struck. Several other vases, in which no coitis or other objects were found, 
lay near the spot ; they crumbled to pieces on removal ; the perfect vase waa 
carried to Teiling Place. The gold coins comprised eight of Valentinian, 
one of Valens, one of Gratian, nine of Arcadius, and thirteen of Honorius. 
The silver pieces were thus enumerated ; Constantius, ten ; Julian, not 
laureate, one ; Julian, twenty-three, including one bearing a second head ; 
Jovian, one ; Valentinian, twenty-one ; Valens, forty-three ; Gratian, thirty, 
eight; Mngnua Mazimiis, thirty-six; Victor, five; Valentinian, junior, five; 
Eugeniua, seventeen; Theodosius, twenty-seven; Arcadius, forty 'five; Hono- 
rius, thirty ; with two silver coiiiB, uncertain, and two of bronze, ranging 
from about A.D. 335 to 445. The rings, of wliich, by Lord Rayleigh's kind 
permission, representations are here given, are interesting examples of late 
Roman work : one of them is set with a colourless crackly crystal or 
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pasta, uncut, and en cabochon: 

the other with a paste formed of 

two layera ; the upper bein^ of a 

dull Bmalt colour, the lower dark 

brown. The device engrnved or 

impreased upon it is, apparently, 

an ear of com. These rin^ bear 

a considerable reeembUnce to 

one exhibiteO to the Society of 

Antiquaries by Lord Albert 
Conyngham, in 1842, and diacovered in Ireland, with other gold omamenta, 
near the entrance of the caves at New Grange ; a denarius of Geta wsb 
found near the same spot'. Another ring, very similar in workmanship, 
ia represented amongst Roman Antiquities in Cough's edition of Camden ; 
it was found on Stanmore Common^ 

A notice of the discovery of numerous anUquitiea in the part of Cheshire 
which lies at the mouth of the Dee, was communicated by the Rev. Abra. 
ham Hume, L.L.D., Local Secretary of the Institute at Lirerpool. These 
vestiges of the various races which peopled the shores of that river in suc- 
cession, present the greatest variety, both as regards their nature, and the 
period to which they may be assigned. The collection formed by Dr. 
Hume comprises numerous ornaments of dress or personal use, implements, 
and curious specimens of ancient workmanship, chiefly in metal: fragments 
of earthenware, and a few objects evidently of modem date. A number of 
Roman and Saxon coins have been found, the latter being generally sub- 
divided into halves and quarters. We hope to be enabled to give, at some 
future occasion, a more detailed account of some of the curious andquities 
which had been accumulated in the alluvial deposit at the mouth of the 
Dee. 



Ik the second volume of the Archeological Journal, p. 239, we gave a 
short account and plan of the remarkable crypt beneath the site of the nave 
of Hexham church, Northumberland. We then observed that it might 
probably be the identical subterranean oratory constructed by St. Wilfrid, 
and suggested the propriety of comparing its plan with that of the crypt of 
Ripon cathedral, originally one of Wilfrid's foundations. Mr. Fairlesa, of 
Hexham, to whom we were indebted for the materials of that notice, has 
since re-examined the Hexham crypt, and obtained a plan of that at Ripon, 
from which it appears that the design is the same in both buildings. 
Mr. Fairtess remarks, that almost all the atones of which the Hexham crypt 
is constructed are sculptured, and, as we suggested, of apparently Roman 
workmanship. This circumstance induced him to examine the church at 
Corbridge, about four miles from Hexham, half a mile to the west of which 

' Archaolofna, tdI. xxx. nl. liL p. 137. ' Oough-i Cunttf n, viO, L p. c» 

■.v.,L.oog\c 
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is the supposed site of the Cobstopitum of Antonine's Itinerary; at any 
rate, the site of a Roman station, and probably that from which the materiala 
for the crypt were obtained. He found in the walls of the tower of the 
church, both externally and internally, ribbed and variously sculptured 
stones similar to those in the crypt at Hexham, of which we engraved three 
examples in our former notice (vol. ii. p. 240.) A few of the largest carved 
stones in the tower of Corbridge have the lewis hole, like those covering 
the passages of the crypt. Mr. Fairless expresses an opinion that the 
whole of the lower is built of Roman materials, as he found caired stones 
in the inside of the top walls, and throughout all the stages in ascending. 
Since the' date of our previoua notice 
tJie walled-up passages of the crypi 
have been further explored, conse- 
quently extending their dimensions, but 
not BO as to alter the general plan we 
have engraved. 

FEBIOO OF QOTHIC ART. 

Mr. Fairless forwarded a sketch and 
rubbing of the curious decorated cross 
here represented. It is placed in the 
angle formed by the side aisles of the 
choir and north transept of the abbey 
church at Hexham, and has long been 
popularly regarded as the tomb of Alf. 
wald, king of Nortbumbria, who, ac- 
cording to Richard, prior of Hexham, 
was murdered by his uncle Sigga, A.D. 
788, at a spot called Cithlechester, near 
the Roman wall. It is scarcely neces- 
BBiy to observe that this monument 
is not more ancient than the four- 
teenth century. The slab on which 
the cross is sculptured is 6 feet 9 inches 
in length, 2 feet in breadth, and 7 
inches in depth : it rests on a moulded 
basement rising 3 feet from the ground. 
Mr. Du Noyer communicated a draw- 
ing and account of the monument of 
the Butler family, in the Franciscan 
Friary at Clonmel, of which an engrav. 
ing is annexed (see nest page). Mr. 
Du Noyer observed that the camail 
is not usually seen of such a length in 
English effipes of the same period, and 
was probably copied from a relic of 
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much older date. The snord also . 
u of the antique farm, resembling ! 
the Bvords of the twelfth century 
found in Ireland, the distinguishing 
marks of which are a lai^e pommel j 
and small handle. This tomb was ! 
erected, according to the inscrip- 
tion, by Thomas Buller, Lord Cahir, 
and Elen hia wife, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, but the 
date is unfortunately in part ob- 
literated. The inscription com- 
memorates also the ancestors of 
Thomas Butler, commencing with 
Junes Oaldri, or the Englishman, 
who died in 1431. 

Amongst the numerous matrices 
of official and personal scalfi, com- 
municated on various occasions, may 
be noticed the following, now in the 
possession of Colonel Bame, of Sot- 
terley Park. Two leaden matrices, 
of pomted oval form, one of them 
bearing a fleur-de-lys, with the 

legend, ■{! SIOILL' WILL'I toh.^ « *- s^'^r t^.ij 

MOLBNDINARII. A brass lozenge -shaped matrix, with a regal head 
issuant from a ship, as the principal device ; on either side of the head a 
star, above it a star within a crescent. Legend, tp Jbl^num balliuonim (M 
bonrtpita. Date, the time of Edward III. A circular seal, apparently 
Flemish, upon which was represented an eccleuastic, kneeling before tbe 
Blessed Virgin and infant Saviour, with the following legend, •{< S' O 
P'PITI eCCe PPEND- (ET) DeBCQ-GN'. A round privy seal, bearing the 
Holy Lamb; legend, ^ SIGILLTM: SeCReTI. These interesting seals 
were all found at Dunwich, in Suffolk, and were kindly sent for ezamintt- 
tion by Miss Gaacoyne. 



W» regret that Ike difficvUg of engraving the tiumerotu iSutlrationt re* 
quired for many commun iVoliotw of interest reeeirfd during the latf quarter, 
oblige* tM to drfer Ihnn until thr nrrt ntimher. , - t 
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Thb Ecclesiastic aj, ABCHirECTritE of Iseiand, anterior to the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion ; comprising an Essay on the origin and uses of The 
Bound Towebs of Ieelamd, By Geokoe Petkik, R.H^., V.P. R.I.A. 
Vol. I. 4to. DubUn, 1845. Also re-printed in royal 8to., 1846. 

character of this work is already so well 
established that it is needless to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the members of 
the Institute. The object of the present 
I notice is therefore to make its value and 
importance better known to those who 
have not had access to the original work; 
toesamine the data upon which Mr. Petrie 
" has ventured to differ fi*om the opinions 
received among well informed antiquaries 
on some particular points in his essay ; 
and to shew the light that has been thrown by his work upon the history of 
architecture. 

The first hundred pages of Mr. Petrie's work are occupied with an ex- 
amination of the -erroneoue theories of previous writers with respect to 
the ori^ and usee of the round towers. This examination is conducted 
with much tact and skill, and exhibits great learning and research. He is 
completely suecessfui in the task he undertook of demolishing all pre- 
vious theories, whether of the Danish, or Phcenician, or Eastern, or Pagan 
uses of the round towers, and he satisfactorily proves that whatever their 
exact ages may be, they sre certainly Christian. To use his own words, 
he has fully established, 

" 1. That not even the shadow of an historical authority has been ad- 
duced to show that the Irish were acquainted with the art of conatructing 
an arch, or with the use of lime cement, anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity into the country ; and further, that though we have innumen- 
ble remains of buildings, of ages antecedent to that period, in no one of 
tiiem has an arch, or lime cement, been found. 

" 2. That in no one building in Ireland assigned to pagan times, either 
by historical evidence or popular tradition, have been found either the form 
or features usual in the round towers, or characteristics that would indicate 
the possession of sufficient architectural skill in their builders to construct 
such edifices. 
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" 3. That, previouily to General Vallaocey, — a writer remarkable for the 
daring rashneu of his theoriea, for faia looaeness in the use of authorities, 
and for his want of acquaintance with medieval antiquities, — no writer had 
ever attributed to the round towers any other than a Chris^n, or, at least, 
a medieval origin. 

" 4. And lastly, that the eTidencea and argumenta tendered in support 
of this theory by Yallancey and his foUowets, — excepting those of the late 
Mr. O'Brien and Sir William Bctham, which I have not thought deaerring 
of notice, — have been proved to be of no weight or importance. 

" In addition to these facta, the four which follow will be proved in the 
descriptive notices of the ancient churches and towers which will constitute 
the third part of this inquiry. 

" 1. That the towera are neeer found unconnected with ancient ecclesias- 
tical foundations. 

"2. That their architectural styles exhibit no features or peculiarities 
not equally found in the original churches with which they are locally con- 
nected, when such remain. 

" 3. That on several of them Chmtlan emblems are obeerrable ; and 
that others display, in their detuls, a style of architecture universally ac- 
knowledged to belong to Christian times. 

" 4. That they possess, invariably, architectural features not found in any 
buildings in Ireland ascertained to be of pagan times. 

"For tlie present, however, I must assume these additional facts as 
proved, and will proceed to establish the conclusions as to their uses origi- 
nally stated ; namely, I. that they were intended to serve aa belfries ; and, 
II. as keeps, or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, books, 
relics, and other valuables, were deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics 
to whom they belonged could retire for security, in cases of sudden pre- 
datory attack. 

"These uses will, I think, appear obvious to a great extent, from their 
peculiarities of construction, which it will be proper, in the flrst place, to 
describe. These towers, then, — as will be seen from the annexed charac- 
teristic illustration, representing the perfect tower on Devenish Island in 
Lough Erne, — are rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tapering upwards, 
and varying in height from fifty to perhaps one hundred and fifly feet ; and 
in external circumference, at the base, from forty to sixty feet, or eomewhat 
more. They have usually a circular, projecting base, consisting of one, 
two, or three steps, or plinths, and are finished at the top with a conical 
roof of stone, which, frequently, as there is every reason to believe, termi- 
nated with a cross formed of a single stone. The wall, towards the base, 
is never less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, and occasion- 
ally five feet, being always in accordance with the general proportions of 
the building. In the interior they are divided into stories, varying in 
number from four to eight, as the height of the tower permitted, and usu- 
ally about twelve feet in height. These stories are marked either by pro- 
jecting belts of stone, set-ofis or ledges, or holes In the wall to receive 
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joiate, on vhich |reet«tl the floors, which were almost always of wood. Id 
the uppermost of these stories the wall is perforated by two, four, five, six, 
or ei(;ht apertures, but most usually four, which soraecimes face the cardinal 
points, and sometimes not. The lowest Btor;, or rather its place, is some- 
times composed of solid masonry, and when not bo, it has never any aper- 
ture to light it. In the second story the wall is usually perforated by the 
entrance doorway, which is generally from eight to thirty feet from the 
ground, and only large enough to admit a single person at a time. The 
intermediate etories are each lighted by a single aperture, placed Yariously, 
and usually of very small size, though in several instances, that directly 
over the doorway is of a size little less than that of the doorway, and would 
appear to he intended as a second entrance. 

" In their masonic construction they present a considerable variety : but 
the generality of them are built in that kind of careful masonry called 
spawled rubble, in which small stones, shaped by the hammer, in default of 
suitable atonea at hand, are placed in every interstice of the larger stones. 
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SO that very little mortar appears to be intermixed in the body of the wall ; 
and thus the outside of spawled maaomy, especially, presenla an almost 
uninterrupted surfoce of stone, supplementary splinters bein^ carefully 
inserted in the joints of the undried wall. Such, also, is the style of 
masonry of the most ancient churches ; but it should be added that, in the 
interior of the walls of both, grouting is abundantly used. In some in- 
stances, however, the towers present a surface of ashlar masonry, — but 
rarely laid in courses perfectly regular, — both externally and internally, 
though more usuaUy on the exterior only ; and, in a few instances, the 
lower portion of the towers exhibits less of regularity than the upper parts. 

" In their architectural features an equal diversity of style is observable ; 
and of these the doorway is the most remarkable. When the tower is of 
nibble masonry, the doorways seldom present any decorations, and are 
either quadrangular, and covered with a lintel, of a single stone of great 
siie, or semicircular-headed, eilher by the construction of a regular arch, 
or the cutting of a single stone. There are, however, two instances of very 
richly decorated doorways in towers of this description, namely, those of 
Kildare and Timahoe. In the more regularly constructed towers the door- 
ways are always arched eemicircularly, and are usually ornamented with 
architraves, or bands, on their external faces. The upper apertures but 
very rarely present any decorations, and are most usually of a quad- 
rangular form. They are, however, sometimes semicircular-headed, and 
still oftener present the triangular or straight- sided arch. I should further 
add, that in the construction of these apertures very frequent examples 
occur of that kind of masonry, consisting of long and short stones alter- 
nately, DOW generally conndered by antiquaries as a characteristic of Saxon 
architecture in England. 

" The preceding description will, I trust, be sufficient to satisfy the 
reader that the round towers were not ill-adapted to the double purpose of 
belfries and castles, for which I have to prove they were chiefly designed; 
and keeping this double purpose in view, it will, I think, satisfactorily 
ftccount for those peculiarities in their structure, which would be unneces- 
sary if they had been constructed for either purpose alone. For example, 
if they had been erected to serve the purpose of belMes only, there 
would be no necessity for making their doorways so email, or placing them 
at so great a distance from the ground ; while, on the other hand, if they 
had been intended solely for ecclesiastical castles, they need not have been 
of such slender proportions and great altitude." pp. 353 — 7. 

This is an admirable summary of the whole work, and all that remains 
is to fill up tLe skeleton with examples. It is clear that the round towers 
must not be considered by themselves, but always in connection with the 
churches to which they are attached. 

One more example must suffice to shew this connection. 

" This tower, (Clonmacnoise.) as well as the church with which it is con- 
nected, is wholly built of ashlar masonry, of a fine sandstone, hud in boriiontal 
courses, and is of unusually small size ; its height, including the conical roof, 
VOL. ni. z ,,j|^- 
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being but fiftj^-Bix Teet, its circumference thirty -nine feet, and the Ihtckneei of 
iti wall, three feet. Its interior exhibila rests for five floors, each story, as 
usual, being lighted by a small aperture, except the uppermost, which, it is 
remarkable, has but two openings, one facing the north, and the other the 
south. These openings are also remarkable for their small size ; and, in 
fonn, some are rectangular, and others semicircular-headed." pp. 41 1 — 12. 



This is also the only instance in which the spertures are recessed, and 
Mr. Petrie observes " that it is a building obviowly of much later dale than 
the generality of the round towers, and presents an equally siagular pecu- 
liarity in the construction of its roof, as compared with those of t^ie other 
towers, namely, its masonry being of that deBcriptioa called herring-bone, or 
rather herring-bone ashlar, and the only instance of such construction which 
these buildings now exhibit." (p. 411.) Yet in another part of the work 
we find Mr. Petrie contending for the high antiquity of this tower, setUng 
aside the strong evidence which would fix it at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the Registry of Clonmacnoise, and the opinion of Archbishop Usher 
and Sir James Ware ; and endeavouring to prove by tradition that it is 
tome centuries older, although the utmost that the incidental notices he has 
BO ingeniously collected can prove, is that there was a church on this site 
at an earlier period, — the old and often exploded, but constantly recur- 
ring, fallacy, of confounding the date of the original foundation with that 
of the existing structure ; and this appears to be the great blemish of 
Mr. Petrie's work throughout ; he has demolished all his predecessors, but 
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is not content to let the result of his own labours rest on the basiB of 
probability, and a comparison with similar buildings in other parts of 
Europe of the periods to which he assigns several of these intereating 
structures. We may follow him safely as a guide to a great extent, but 
must draw back from some of bis conclusions, espenally when be endea- 
TOUTS to prove that the cbevron and other well known ornaments usually 
considered as Norman, were in use in Ireland long and long before the 
conquest of England by the Normans. The evidence which he brings for- 
ward on this head is by no means conclusive, or satisfactory. In this par- 
ticular Mr. Petrie seems not to have escaped from the usual prejudices of 
his countrymen, in no one instance will the evidence on this subject bear 
uiting ; but as this is the only weak point in the book, it is not necessary to 
dwell upon it farther, and the examination of each particular instance would 
occupy more space than our limits will afford. 

With this protest we pass on to the more pleasing task of shewing that 
Mr. Petrie has brought to tight a large class of buildmgs in Ireland of a 
period more remote tLan any that are known to exist in England, and has 
established their date with much research and ingenuily, in a manner 
which leaves DOthing to be desired, and upon evidence which appears quite 
irresisdhle. In other cases, where the evidence is of more doubtful cha- 
racter, he states it clearly and candidly, and though he has an evident 
leaning to one side, generally that which ^ves the greatest antiquity to 
the structure id question, he endeavours rather to lead than to drag his 
readers along with him. 

" It must be admitted that the opinion expressed by Sir James Ware, as 
I the authority of St. Bernard's Life of St. Malachy, that the 
Irish first began to build with stone and mortar in the twelflh century, 
would, on a casual esamination of the question, seem to be of great weight, 
and extremely difficult to controvert ; for it would appear, from ancient 
authorities of the highest character, that the custom of building both houses 
and churches with oak timber and wattles waq a peculiar characteristic of 
the Scotic race, who were the ruling people in Ireland from the introduc- 
tion of Christianity till the Anglo-Norman Invasion in the twelfth centui;. 
Thus we have the authority of Venerable Bede that flnian, who had been 
a monk of the monastery of lona, on becoming bishop of Lindiefarne, ' built 
a church for bis episcopal see, not of stone, but altogether of sawn wood 
covered with reeds, after the ScoUc [that is, the Irish] manner.' 

" ' . . . fecit Ecclesiam Episcopal! sedi congruam, quam tomen mart 
ScoUomm, non de lapide, sed de robore secto, totam composuit atque 
harundine texit,' " — Beda, Hist. Eccl., lib. iii. c. 25. 

" In like manner, in Tirechan's Annotations on the Life of St. Patrick, 
preserved in the Book of Armagh, a MS. supposed to be of the seventh 
century, we find it stated, that ' when Patrick went up to the place which 
is called Foirrgca of the eons of Awley, to divide it among tbe sons of 
Awley, he built there a quaudrangular church of moist earth, because wood 
was not near at hand.' " 
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** ' Et ecce Patricius perrexit ad agrum qui dicitur Foirrgea flliorum 
Amolngid ad diridendum inter filios Amoln^d, et fecit ibi teclesiam terre- 
iMun de bumo quadnitam quia non prope erat ailva.' " — Fol. 14, b. 2. 

" And lastly, in the Life of the virgin St Monnenna. compiled by Con- 
chubnn in the twelfth century, ta quoted by Uaher, it is similarlj stated 
that ahe founded a monastery wbicb was made of amootb timber, according 
to the fashion of the Scotic nations, who were not accustomed to erect 
stone walls, or get tbem erected. 

"*E lapide enim sacras ledes efficere, tarn Scotia quim Britonibus 
morem fuiase insolitum, ei Bedii quoq ; didicimus. Indeq ; in S. Sfonerma 
tnonasterio Eccleuam constructam fuisse notat Conchubranus tabuiit d» 
diAttii,juxta morem Scolicamm genlium : to qudd maeeriai ScoH non loUni 
faeart, necjacttu habere.' — Primordia, p. 737. 

" I have g^TCD tbese passages in full — and I believe tbey are all that 
have been found to sustain the opinions alluded to — in order that the 
reader may have the whole of the evidences unfavourable to the antiquity 
of our ecdesiastical remains fairly placed before him ; and I confess it does 
not surprise me that, considering how little attention has hitherto been 
paid to our existing architectural monuments, the learned in the sister 
countries should have adopted the conclusion which such evidences should 
naturally lead to; or even that the learned and judicious Dr. Lanigan, who 
was anxious to uphold the aotiquity of those monuments, should have 
expressed his adoption of a similar conclusion in the following words : 

" 'Prior to those of the twelfth century ne find very few monuments of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Ireland. This is not to be wondered at, be. 
cause the general fashion of the country was to erect their buildings of 
wood, a fashion, which in great part continues to this day in several parts 
of Europe. As consequently their churches also were usually built of 
wood, it cannot be expected that there should be any remains of such 
churches at present.' " — Eecl. Hiel., vol. iv. pp. 391, 392. 

" It is by no means my wish to deny that the houses built by the Scotic 
race in Ireland were usually of wood, or that very many of the churches 
erected by that people, immediately after their conversion to Christianity, 
were not of the same perishable material. I have already proved these 
facts in ray Essay on the Ancient Militaiy Architecture of Ireland anterior 
to the Anglo-Norman Conquest. But I have also shewn, in that Essay, 
that the earlier colonists in the country, the Firbolg and Tuatha De Dananit 
tribes, which our historians bring hither from Greece at a very remote 
period, were accustomed to build, not only their fortresses but even their 
dome-roofed houses and sepulchres, of stone without cement, and in the 
style now usually called Cyclopean and Pelasgic. I have also shewn that 
this custom, as applied to their forts and houses, was continued in those 
parts of Ireland in which those ancient settlers remained, even after the 
introducUon of Christianity, and, as I shall presently shew, was adopted by 
the Christians in their religious structures." pp. 122 — ^24. 

Many examples of these remarkable structures are ^ven in Mr.Petrie'i 
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work, one, of which the evidence sppeare veiy complete, is " the house of 
St. Finan Cam, who flounBhed m the sixth century, and is situated on 
Church Island in Lough Lee or Curraun Lough, on the boundary of the 
baronies of Iveragh and Dunkerrin, in the county of Kerry, and four miles 
to the north of Denynane Abbey, which derives its name from that saint. 
This structure, though nearly circular on the outude, is quadrangular on 



the inside, and measures sixteen feet six inches in length, from north to 
south, and fifteen feet one inch from east to west, and the wall is seven feet 
thick at the base, and at present but nine feet nine inches in height ; l^e 
doorway is on the north ude, and measures on the outside four feet three 
inches in height, and in width two feet nine inches at top, and three feet at 
bottom. There are three stones forming the covering of this doorway, of 
which the external one ie Ave feet eight inches in length, one foot four 
inches in height, and one foot eight inches in breadth ; and the internal one 
is five feet two inches in length, and two feet nine inches in bresdth." pp. 
127—8. 

" In the remote barony of Kerry called Corcaguiny, and particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Smerwick Harbour, where the remains of stone for- 
tresses and circular stone houses are most numerously spread through the 
^-alleys and on the mountains, we meet with several ancient oratories, 
exhibiting only an imperfect development of the Roman mode of construc- 
tion, being built of uncemented stones admirably fitted to each other, and 
their lateral walls conver^ng from the base to their apex in curved lines; — 
indeed their end walls, though in a much lesser degree, converge also. 
Another feature in these edifices worthy of notice, as exhibiting a charac- 
teristic which they have in common with the pagan monuments, is, that 
none of them evince an acquuntance with the principle of the arch, and 
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that, except In one instance, that of GalleruB, their doorways are extremely 
low, as in the pagan forts ftnd houaes. 

" Aa an example of these most interesting' structures, which, the histo- 
rian of Keny truly says, * may possibly challenge even the round towers aa 
to point of antiquity,' I annex a view of the oratory at Gallerus, the most 
beautifully constructed and perfectly preserved of those ancient structures 
now remattung ; and views of similar oratories will be found in the suc- 
ceeding part of this work. 



" This oratory, which is wholly built of the green atone of the district, is 
externally twenty-three feet long by ten broad, and is sixteen feet high on 
the outside to the apes of the pyramid. The doorway, which is placed, as 
is usual in all our ancient churches, in its west-end wall, is five feet seven 
inches high, two feet four inches mde at the base, and one foot nine inches 
at the top ; and the walls are four feet in thickness at the base. It is 
lighted by a single window in its east side, and each of the gables was 
terminated by email stone crosses, only the sockets of which now remain. 

" That these oratories, — though not, aa Dr. Smith supposes, the first 
edificea of stone that were erected in Ireland, — were the first erected for 
Christian upes, is, I think, extremely probable ; and I am strongly inclined 
to believe that they may be even more ancient than the period assigned for 
the conversion of the Irish generally by Iheir great apostle Patrick. I 
should state, in proof of this antiquity, that adjacent to each of these orato- 
ries may be seen ihc remains of the circular stone bouses, wliicli were the 
habitations of their founders; and, what is of more imjioi l.ince, tliat Ihcir 
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graves are marked by upright pillar- stones, sometimes bearing inscriptions 
in the Ogham character, as Tound on monuments presumed to be pagan, and 
in other instances, as at the oratoiy of Gallenis, with an inscription in 
the Orseco-Roman or Byzantine character of the fourth or fifth century, 
of which the annexed ia an accurate copy. 



This inscription is not perfectly legible in all ito letters, but is sufficiently 
so to preserve the name of the ecclesiastic, viz. 

'THE STONE OF COLUM SON OF . . . MEL.' 

" It ia greatly to be regretted that any part of this inscription should be 
imperfect, but we have a well-preserved and most interesting example of 
the whole alphabet of this character on a pillar-stone now used as a grave- 
stone in the church-yard of KilmalkedBT, about a mile distant from the 
former, and where there are the remnios of a similar oratory. Of this in- 
scription I also annex a copy :" p. 131 . 



Of the doorways, windows, and other details of these buildings we have 
a copious selection. 

" The next example, which I have to submit to the reader, is of some- 
what later date, being the doorway of the church of St. Pechin, at Fore, 
in the county of Westmeath, erected, as we may conclude, vrithin the first 
half of the seventh century, as the saint died of the memorable plague, 
which raged in Ireland in the year 664. 

" This magnificent doorway, which the late emioent antiquariaa traveller, 
Mr. Edward Dodwell, declared to me, was as perfectly Cyclopean in its 
character, as any specimen he had seen in Greece, is coDstnicted altogether 
of six atones, including the lintel, which is about six feet in length, and two 
in height, the stones being all of the thickness of the wall, which is three 
feet. This doorway, like that of the Lady's Church at Glendalough, has 
a plain architrave over it, which is, however, not continued along its sides; 
and above this, there is a projecting tablet, in the centre of which ia sculp. 
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tured in relief a plain crosa within a circle. Thia cross in thus alluded to 
in the ancient Life of St. Fechin, tranalated Irom the Iriah, and published 
by Colgan in hia Acta Sanctorum, at the 22nd January, cap. 23, p. 135. 



" ' Dum S. Fechinus rediret Fouariam, ibique consiateret, venit ad eum 
ante POKXa Ecclbsi^x, tbi cbdx tosita est, quidam & talo veque ad ver- 
ticem lepra percuseus.' 

" Though thia doorway, like hundreds of the aame kind in Ireland, hat 
attracted no attention in modem timea, the aiiigularity of its maaaive struc- 
ture was a matter of surprise to an intelligent nriter of the seventeenth 
century. Sir Henry Piers, p. 172. 

" I have next to speak of the windows. In these features, which are 
always of a single light, the same simple forma are found, which characterize 
the doorwaya, namely, the inclined sidea, and the horizontal and semi- 
circular heads ; the horizontal head, however, so common in the doorways, 
is but of comparatively rare occurrence in the windows; while, on the other 
hand, the pointed head formed by the meeting of two right lines, which is 
so rare, if not unknown, in the most ancient doorways, is of very frequent 

...Ac 
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occurrence. I may observe also, that the horizontal-headed window and 
the triangular-headed one, are usually found in the south wall of the chan- 
cel, and very rarely in the east wall, which usually contains a semicircular* 
headed window, the arch of which is oden cut out of a single stone, as in 
the annexed example in the church of the Trinity, at Gleodalough. p. 179. 




I the east end of St. Mac Dara's 
a Dara, off the coast of CoimamarB ; 



"A semicircular-headed window i 
church, on the island called Crunch Mic 
and a semicircular-headed win- 
dow, quadnuigular on the inside, 
in the east end of St. Cronan's 
church, at Termoncronan, in the 
parish of Carron, barony of Bar- 
ren, and county of Clare : 

" The sune mode of construc- 
tion ta obserrable in the win- [ 
dowg of the ancient oratories, 
which are built without cement, 
in the neighbourhood of Dingle, 
in the coun^ of Kerry, as in 
the east and only window in the 
oratory at Gallerus, of whicU-au 
external view has been already 
given, p. 182. 

" As an example of the gene- . , , 

ral appearance of these primitive 

structures, when of inferior size, I annex an engraving of the very ancient 
church called Tempull Ceannanach, on Inis Meadhoin, or the Middle Island, 
of Aran, in the Bay of Galway. This little church, — which would be in per- 
fect preseryation if its stone roof remained, — measures on the inside but 
sixteen feet six inches ili length, and twelve feet sis inches in breadth; 
and its walls, which are three feet in thickness, are built in a style quite 
VOL. III. A a vi^ 
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Cyclopean, the stonea being throughout of great aize, and one of them not 
leas than eighteen feet in length,— which is the entire external breadth of 
the church, — and three feet in thickness. 

" The ancient churches are not, however, always so wholly unadorned : 
in many inatancCB they present flat rectangular projections, or pilasters, of 
plain masonry at all their angles ; and these projections are, in some in- 
stances, carried up from the perpendicular angles mlong the fiicea of the 
gables to the very apex, as appears in the annexed engraving of St. Mac 
Dara's church, on the inland of Cruach Mhic Dara, off the coast of 
Connamara : 



" This little church is, in ils internal measurement, but fifteen feet in 
length, and eleven feet in breadth ; and its walls, which are two feet eight 
inches in thickness, are built, like those of the church of St. Ceanosnach 
already described, of stones of great size, and its roof of the same material. 
The circular stone house of this daint, built in the same style but without 
cement, still remains, but greatly dilapidated : it is an oval of twenty-four 
feet by eighteen, and the walls are seven feet in thickness." p. 186. 

One remarkable peculiarity will be observed in the greater part of the 
doorways in these ancient structures, they aie built after the Egyptian 
fashion, narrower at the top than at the bottom : this peculiarity of con- 
struction Mr. Petrie considers as evidence of the very high antiquity of the 
structures in which it occurs, and he labours with much ingenuity to 
prove that the ornaments upon them are of earlier character than the 
twelfth century, the period to which he evidently feels that they would 
naturally be assigned. Without entering into this controversy, it may be 
observed that this peculiarity scarcely amounts to more than one of those 
provincialiims which we find prevailing in so many other instances, such 
as the churches near the Rhine, which were long supposed lo belong to 
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a very high antiquity, but which M. De I,.b6sub has proved to be of the verj' 
end of the twelfth century. 

"The opinions which I have thus ventured to express as to the age of 
the doorway of the round tower of Kildare, and conaequently as to the 
antiquity, in Ireland, of the style of architecture which it eihibiu, will, I 
think, receive additional support from the agreement of many of its orna- 
ments with those seen in the better preserved, if not more beautiful, door- 
way of the round tower of Timahoe, in the Queen's County, — a doorway 



which seems to be uf cotemporaneoue erection, and which, like that of 
Kildare, exhibits many peculiarides, that I do not recollect to have found 
in buildings of the Norman timea, either in England or Ireland. The 
general appearance of this doorway will be seen in the above sketch : 

"Th« fltrongest evidence injavour of the antiquity at this doorway may, 
however, be drawn from the construction and general style of the tower, as 
H) th« fiH^jointtd character oftht athlar Kork in the doorway and windows; 
and still more in the straighteided arches of all the windows, which, with 
the exception of a small quadrangular one, perfectiy agree in style with 
those of the most ancient churches and round towers in Ireland, and with 
IhoK of the churches in England now considered as Bason." p. 235. 

Mr. Petrie gives a profusion of illustrations of the details of the church of 
the monastery at Olendalough, all of which have very much the look of 
twelfth century work, though he endeavours to prove them much older ; yet 
they correspond so nearly with the details of the church of Cormac, that 
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we cannot understand why the one should be conaidered some centurie* 
earlier than the other. Neither can we reconcile Mr. Petrie'i endeavour 
to prove the very early dale of BOme of the ialeit of these structurCB, with 
his previous admiEBions respecting the genera! custom of the Scotic race to 
build of wood. The rude buildings of unhewn stone, and those of Cyclopean 
masonry may belong to any period, but jine-jomted maaonry was not used 
in England before the twelfth century, and so far from this being evidence 
mfaeour 0/" their antiquity, it is, so far as it goes, the very reverse. 

" The next example, which I have to adduce, is a church of probably 
somewhat later date than that of Freshford, and whose age is definitely 
fixed by the most satiafactory historical evidence. It is the beautif\il and 
well-known stone-roofed church on the rock of Cashel, called Cormac's 
Chapel, one of the most curious and perfect churches in the Norman style 
in the British empire. The erection of this church is popularly but errone- 
ously ascribed to the celebrated king-bishop Cormac Mac Cullenan, who 



was killed in the battle of Bealach Mughna, in the year 906 ; and it is 
remarkable that this tradition has been received as true by several antiqua- 
ries, whose acquaintance with Anglo-Norman architecture should have 
led them to a different conclusion. Dr. Ledwicb, indeed, who sees nothing 
Danish in the architecture of this church, supposes it to have been erected 
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in the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, by some of Conoac's 
successors in Cashel ; but be adds, tbat it \iax ' prior to the introduction of 
the Norman and Gothic styles, for in every respect it is purely Ssion.' 
Dr. Milncr, from whose reputation as a writer on architectural antiquitiea, 
we might espect a sounder opinion, declares that ' the present cstbedral 
bears intrinsic marks of the age assigned to its erection, namely, the 
twelfth ; as does Cormac's church, now called Cormac's ball, of the tenth.' 
— MUner'a Letlert, p. 131. And lastly, Mr. Brewer, somewhat more 
cautiously indeed, expresses a similar opinion of the age of this building; 
' Tbis edifice is said to have been erected in the tenth century; and from 
its architectural character few will be inclined to call in question its preten- 
sion to eo high a date of antiquity.' " — Seautiet of Ireland, toI.I,, Introduc- 
tion, p. csiii. 

" A reference, however, to the authentic Irish Annals would have shown 
those gentlemen tbat such opinions were wholly erroneous, and that this 
church did not owe its erection to the celebrated Cormac Mac Cullenan, 
who flourished in the tenth century, but to a later Cormac, in the twelfth, 
namely, Cormac Mac Cartby, who was also king of Munster, and of the 
same tribe with the former. In the Munster Aiinals, or, as they are gene- 
rally called, the Annals of Innisfallen, the foundation of this church is 
recorded.'; p. 283. 



Its consecration in 1 134 is also mentioned in this and other cotemponuy 
records. 

" The north doorway, which was obviously the grand entrance, ie of 
greater size, and is considerably richer in ite decorations. It is ornamented 
on each nde with five separate columns and a double column, supporting 
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concentric and receding mrch-mouldinga, and baa a richly decorated pedi- 
ment over ita external arch. The basso relievo on the lintel oF thia door- 
way representa a helmeted centaur, 
ahooting with an arrow at a lion, 
which appears to tear some smaller 
animal beneath its feet." P. 290. 

The peculiar kind of double base 
which occurs in this chapel is found 
also in several of these Irish build- 
ings, and may be regarded as another 
provincialiBiD. 

The two following illustrations will 
serve aa examples of the most peculiar 

of the windows, the first representing *"" ""^ i--'"— ■ •-'■-'■^ 

one of the small round windows at the east end of the croft over the chancel 
of Cormtc's church ; and the second, one of the windows in the round 
tower of Timahoe. 



Another very interesting* feature in Mr. Petrie's valuable work conaists 
of the number of examples with which he has furnished us of early tomb- 
atones, sometimes with inscriptions only, of which two spednaens have 
already been given ; others ornamented with crossea, and with the inter- 
laced work usually called the Runic knot, which Mr. Petrie considers to 
have been in use in Ireland long anterior to the irruption of the Danea. 
Theae ornaments Mr. Petrie supposes to have been most used "during the 
niHth and tenth centuries, after which I have seen no example of it on auch 
monuments." He gives examples also of several other figures of simitar 
character, though not exactly the aame, one of the most interesting of which 
is " the tombstone of the celebrated Suibine Mac Maelhumai, one of the tbree- 
Irishmen who visited Alfred the Great in the year 891, and whose death is 
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recorded in the Stizon Chronicle and by Florence of Worceiter nt Qie 
year 892," and La the Irish annala about the game period. 



We cannot conclude this notice of Mr. Fetrie'e very valuable work with- 
out congratulating turn that this labour of hb life has not been in vain, 
that he hu rendered good service to bie country, and contributed an 
interesting chapter to the general history of architecture. We take this 
opportunity also of thanking him for the use of the woodcuts he has kindly 
lent us for this article. 

A Chabt iLmBTKATiBO THE Abchitectube or Wesiiciksteb Abbet. 
By F. Bedtobd, Jun. London, W. W. Robinson. 

This is one of the beat, if not the very best, of the Pictorial Charts of 
Gothic Architecture, of which we have lately had so many; the lithography 
is beautifully executed, and the drawing on the whole is creditable: this 
cannot oRen be said of these publications, which have enjoyed much greater 
popularity of late than their merits in general warrant. They are all in- 
tended as royal roads to knowledge, and of course the knowledge conveyed 
by them is of the most superficial character. When confined to a parti- 
cular building, as in this instance, there is less objection to them ; they are 
a great improvement on the old guide books. Such lithographic drawings 
as these of Mr. Bedford's are vastly superior to the generality of the plBl«a 
to be found in the local Guides, and for the purpose of mementos tbay are 
really valuable. 

.Cookie 
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Ancient avd Modebk Abchitectube ; consisting of Views, Plans, 
EUeT&tionB, Sections, and Details of the most remarkable Edi&ces in 
the World : Chronologically arranged by Juleb Gailhabaitd. Second 
Series. With Arcbieological and De§criptive Notices, by E. Breton, 
Oirault de Prangey, Lai^lois, A. Lenoir, Raoul Rochette, L. Vaudoyer, 
etc. The Truulations revised by F. Arundale, and T. L. Donaltbon, 
Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll, London. London : Firmin Didot and Co., 
1846. Folio. 

Mr. Oailhabaud'a second volume presents a marked improvement on his 
flrat. It contains examples selected from the Egyptian, the supposed Pelaa- 
gian, Celtic, Grecian, Roman, Early Italian, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, 
and modem styles. The plates are well executed, particularly as regards 
details. Among the best of them are the general view, elevations, and 
details of the remarkable t«mple of Aroeris at Edfik in Egypt, the amphi- 
theatre at Pola, the church of St. Miniato near Florence, a remarkable 
specimen of the Byzantine style, the cupola of which was embelUshed by 
Luca deila Robbia and his brothers with representations of the four Evan- 
gelists, and the Holy Ghost, a performance which Vasari mentions with 
praise. Five elaborate plates illustrate that splendid relic of Arab magni- 
ficence, the mosque of Cordova, and four are devoted to the interesting 
church of St. Francis at Assisi, a celebrated example of the pointed s^le 
in Italy, of tlie thirteenth century, which has been attributed, but erro- 
neously, to Niccola Pieano. Vaaari's statement, that it was designed by a 
German architect who was brought into Italy by Frederic II., is borne out 
by the character of the fabric, more Tedesque than Italian. The elevation 
of the cathedral of Bale seems to be sightly out of proportion, and the 
details are net so satisfactorily made out as could be desired, a remark 
wluch is certunly not applicable to the fine plate of the church of St. Louis 
at Paris, a curious example of the meretricious style of the time of Louis 
the Thirteenth. This work may be fairly recommended to the architec- 
tural student, who will derive much assistance from the clever descriptive 
notices which accompany the plates. 

Thb AnTiatriTiES of Gaimford in thb CoirNTr of Dttshau : com- 
prising the Baronial and Ecclesiastical History of that Place and of 
Bamardcastle : with Descriptive Notices of Raby Caatle, Stiundrop 
Church, Denton, and many other objects of Antiquity in their vicinity. 
By John Richard Walbraa, Honorary Member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and Local Secretary of the Arctueo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Ripon : W. Harrison. 
London: J. B.Nichols and Son; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1646. 
This work, of which only the first part is before us, irill make Mr. Wal- 
bran creditably known as an accurate, and not inelegant, contributor to 
the storea of English topography ; it is to be hoped there is sufficient 
taste in the district which he has selected for illustration, and its nugh- 
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hourhood, to cncoumge him to complete a publication eo trcll bcf^mi. 
The Tilbge uf Giunford, on the north bank or the river Tees, was ^ven to ihe 
«ee of Durham in the ninth century, hy Egred, bishop of Lindisfmme, and 
according to a pasxage in Simeon of Durham, it was the site of a monmitery 
founded by Eda or Edwine, a Northumbrian chief, " who had eschaaged 
his helmet for a cowl," and was buried in its church in 80t. It did 
not remain long an appanage of the bishops of Durham; hanng been 
mortgaged in tbe time of bishop Aldune (998 — 1018) to the earl <rf' 
Northumberland, whose succesaors, according to Simeon, would never re- 
Btore it to the Church. We have no other account of it until it was 
gr.^nted by William Bufus about 1093 to Ouy Baliol, and it remained with 
his descendeots until the reign of Edward the First. The pofseseion of 
Oainford by the Ballots naturally induced Mr. Walbran to investigate the 
hittory of that powerful family, and among other results of bis labour ii 
an eloquent deience of that hiatoricaliy ill-used indiridual, John Baliol. 
king of Scotland, which has especially attracted our notice. As we pro- 
poiie to d'.Ter any general examination of the work until its completion, 
which miy be looked for at no distant time, we have great pleasure on the 
present occasion in esCncling the author's estimate of the character of the 
so called faineant king, of unfortunate memory ; it is a favourable epecimea 
of Mr. Walbran's earnest style of composition. 

" The character of John Baliol, like that of most other unfortunate and 
nnsuccessrul princes, has been open to much unjust and ungenerous ani- 
madversion. He has been accused of betraying the liberties of his subjects, 
and personally of exhibiting a cowardly and unmngnnnimoua demeanour. 
Yet, — Hiiice with the majority, whether judging of the present or the past, 
aiiL-cesa is hailed as virtue, while raislbrttine is brandt-d as crime — it may 
be well lo consider, if even here inefli-ctunlly and thus obscurely, how far 
interested were his accusers; and wliat justice in that chivalrous day would 
Ik meteil by uncongenial mindM, to one, who it seems was more meek and 
beneficent than impetuous and warlike ; more inclined to the society of 
cle^ ks than of knights ; more conversant with the powers of reason, than of 
the sword. The accumulated obscurity of six centuries is but a dense 
medium wherein to view the stronger shades of character, moulded hy 
circumstances and causes on whii:h no actual light is thrown ; and which 
can only be faintly illumined by records and documents, framed cautiously 
mud system riticnily for li^gal or diplomatic purposes. Something of this 
character may, however, be inferred from those few but important recorded 
actions, which must have been dictated by sometldiig more than casual 
circumstances, or inconsiderate inclination. If anything of hereditary 
qualities was transmitted from his parents, and fostered and directed ,bj 
them to the formation of his disposition, he had a father who was liberal- 
minded and brave, and a mother whose piety and benevolence were the 
admiration of her own, and the benefit of succeeding ages. Of the pursuits 
of his early days we have no particular record ; but, unce he was not then 
apparently destined to eiyoy (he great military inheritance to which he at 
▼ot. III. B b 
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length succeeded on the decease of his elder brothen, the rich Md powerful 
Dervorguil might not inaptly extend to him her protection nnd her home; 
tad to hiB mental and spiritual nurture she, irho then contributed to the 
direction of bo mnny, would, ne may be assured, never be careleii or 
indifferent. The foundation of a chapel at Fiercebridge ; the confirmation 
of his parents' Collegiate Institution at Oxford, that nas disregarded by 
his brothers ; his selection of sn: especial number of dignified clergy to act 
among his assessors, on his competition for the crown — eren these incidents 
may indicate to many, and demonstrate to some, that he was influenced by 
the dictation, if not of purely religious, yet of seriousand moral emotions : m 
tendency to which, the place of bis education, and the doctrinal system of his 
tutors, might not ineSectually minister. A mild and christian-like spirit is dis- 
cernible in those extant diplomatic compositions, which, if not written by hb 
hand, or under his immediate dictation, must hare proceeded in spirit from 
his suggestion, and in substance must hare met his approval. In hie 
eloquent renunciation of his homage he emphatica'ly objects fir«t to the 
outrages committed against morality and religion. His sppeiil to the 
French king breathes the same admirable sjiiiit ; and it may also be re- 
marked that, at B time when jui>lice dictated, and circumstances commanded 
the renunciation of his solemn fealty, he sought and awaited the dispensatinB 
of liim, who, he was taught to believe, could effectually blot out on earth what 
was registered in heaven. Between his temperament and bis talent there 
might he, and probably was some disparity ; hut the greater part, if not the 
whole of the obloquy tbnt has been cast upon him, seems to have been pro- 
pagated by ascribing to bin personal cowardice those humiliating snbmis- 
eions, which the estates of the reahn had, by their indiscricninate and un- 
ccmditional acknowledgment of Edward's psinmonnt authority, attached to 
the tenure of his crown. A principle was thus represented in. and neces- 
sarily carried 'out by, his person, that has ever since been humiliating to the 
people of Scotland ; — a section of whom, in bin own day, clamoured against 
him from interested and treasonable parlizanship ; and others, Nncc, be- 
cause they found it more convenient to make their humiliation a personal 
rather than a notional act ; and to cnst the blame on the one man, who, 
with a pardonable and natural deference of patriotism, received a splendid 
and undoubted, but otherwise unattainable inheritance, with diminished 
lustre, rather than on the regent representatives of tha r«alm, who, un- 
pntrioticallj, and with no defensible motive at all. consented to its surren- 
der under no definite condition. It was not virtually from bis election and 
consequent aubmiasion that the kingdom was involved in centuries of com- 
motion and aggression. Every other competitor, even ibe "immortal" 
Bi'uce, made the same submiBaion. swore the same fealty, and declared 
they would, if they might, receive the crown on the same condition as he. 
Edward's end was to be gained, and would have been gained, with each. 
Ue seemed to threaten like the furies of ^schylua, 

BdfMta x^pf^ TjrS* dfuXifiro miXtv. . 

** The means might have been more protracted ; the end more certaU^uB 
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•erere. The relinquuhment of the treaty ofNorthunpton, founded on an alli- 
KDce invalid and unconBummnted, could not diminish the liberty or security of 
Scolland, whi<!h bad then acknowledged itself a flef of England ; nor did the 
memorable appearance of its king before the English parliament produce any 
national or unreasonable concession. We may be both jnst and generous in 
■scribing that appearance, wherein he deferred his royal dignity to what 
appeared a religious obligation, from n desire to conciliate and temporise, 
when he too well knew that treason would be in his camp, as interest was 
in his council. He might indeed lack that brutal spirit that impelled Bruce 
to imbrue his hands in his kinsman's blood before the altar of his God ; and 
tbat regal magnanimity that condemned Wallace to his doom : yet, courage 
WM never wanting when its presence would hare been successful; nor 
Ceased he to re«st until all resistance was unavailing. The appellation, 
too, from whence his cowardice has been imputed, or more probably, sus- 
pected, was, with an unamiable feeling easy to understand, applied to him . 
only i^er the adornments of royalty were removed from him ; and at best 
can be deemed but of doubtful interpretation. But, whatever was his capa. 
bility or his disposition, it will tax our credulity but little to believe that, in 
an a^ when the effusion of human blood was but lightly regarded, he was 
guiltless of the foul crimes that stain so many of his contemporaries. That, 
from malice to his king, and by trenaon to his country, he never sought, IIk« 
Bruce, to wade through slaughter to a throne, nor like Ednard, in the eier- 
cise of his sovereign authority, to shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

"When the imagination would invest with its airy forms the heroic cha- 
racters of the past, it may not inaptly linger long on the last days of this 
> dim, discrowned king.' Divested of the emblems of the sovereignty he 
had enjoyed ; defeated in his expectation of transferring his sceptre to a 
posterity that should maintain his name among the potentates of the earth ; 
aepnrated by ditttance and by death from the associates of his youth, and 
the partners of bis expectations; oppressed by bodily suffering, and un- 
notbed by domestic attention — how often, in that solitary and benighted 
gloom, aa the old man aat in the cbatean of his humbler, but happier fore- 
fathers, how often must 

'MrTDoni;! at pom uid pride, nliich long igo, 
Lilie dim prnceutonl at ■ dieun, hid lunk 
In twiligkt depths away '-^ 

memories of ingratitude, or contumely, or treaebery, have compassed him 
round about; and mingled emotions of discontent, and disappointment, and 
despair, have bounded painfully and bitterly through his heart — a heart, 
that gladdened only by the light of day, might have found — in the mighty 
magnificence of nature — in the lone path of the hoary forest — in the hn- 
petuosity of the mountain torrent — in the declining son, that lingered like 
itself o'er his far-off realm — a dignifying solace and a joy, which neither the 
worm within, nor the foe without, could alike diminish or destroy. It was 
the last scene of a sad drama, that needed but the ped of Drayton, m Mar- 
lowe, or Shakespeare ; add now lacks but the pencil of one master band, to 
excite that immortal interest and sympathy they have won for more trifling 
scenes, and more unworthy men." 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROGRESS OF THE ART OF 
• SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND, IN MEDIEVAL TIMES, 

AND NOTICZB OF BOUZ ARTISTS, BY WHOM IT VXa FBACTISED. 

Cvmiiniealti by Sis Richabd Webthacdtt, RA., andrtadat a Mitliag of the Stetiam 
rf Aitliquilitt, at the Ajaaal Metlhig <tf tht Archaebigical Initilulc, in York, Juts 33, 1844. 






As the Arts are intimately connected with the epochs in 
which they are practised, and mark the state and variations 
of civihzation and manners, more forcibly than any other cri- 
teria of their age, I have ventured, as Sculpture holds a dis- 
tinguished place amongst the medieval arts of England, to 
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submit a few observations on its progress in this country, and, 
where possible, on the artists by whom it was practised. 

In tracing the history of the arts, generally, from their fall 
to their revival, the transition from pagan idolatry to the 
Christian rdigion, we are aatarally induced to reflect on the 
similarity of causes to which they owed at onca their destruc- 
tion and r^neration. 

We owe the revival of the arts wholly to religion; but 
Christianity, which had made great progress in the third cen- 
tuiy, notwithstanding its persecution, had scarcely ascended 
the throne of the C£esars, when the Christians in their turn 
became the persecutors; these ^ain became divided, new sects 
arose, and their consequent antipathies led to universal bigotry. 
A country so divided became an easy prey to the invader, and 
degeneracy in civil habits increased, until the pure principles 
of Christianity were lost in superstition. 

These dissensions are the more to be lamented, as Art, and 
Sculpture more especially, gave promise, under the first em- 
perors who had embraced Christianity, if not of being re- 
stored, at least of being sustained with no mean effect. 

That Art owes much to the pious regard which all nations 
have shewn to the dead, the Athenian states ofier abundant 
examples, as also Rome and its colonies, whilst the vast ne- 
cropolis, lately discovered in the country of the Volscii, the ex- 
tent of which is yet unknown, displays a degree of magnificence 
and care for the preservation of the dead, quite astonishing. 

This consideration was the more extraordinary, as, though 
their heroes, it is true, were canonized and presumed to be 
ever near them, the ethnic doctrines represented death as 
everlasting sleep ; but, when the mysteries of religion became 
revealed to us, and resurrection assured, through the merits 
of our Saviour, a new sense arose and a new feeling towards 
the dead, and the subterraneous depositories, as may be seen 
in the earhest crypts of Italy, attest the early and firm belief 
in a future state, in the numerous representations of the 
raising of Lazarus. 

The subjects most usually treated in these early monuments, 
are, Christ as the good Shepherd, Christ giving His conunands 
to the Apostles, and the Sacrifice by Abraham. 

Many of these works were produced by the best sculptors 
of the age, they are well composed, and executed with great 
freedom. The prevalent taste was indeed formed on the study 
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of those remains of ancient genius, which still continued, not- 
vithstaoding the destruction of the people who had given 
them birth, to govern the imaginations of succeeding ages. 

The examples to which I would chiefly call attention are 
taken from sarcophagi in the crypt of St. Peter's at Rome, 
and are evidently appUcations of profane compositions to 
Christian purposes. In regard to these, as well as the adop- 
tion of profane symbols, frequently found on old Christian 
monuments, it may not be irrelevant to observe, that the early 
Christians, to avoid the persecution directed against them, 
symbolized their religious rites, borrowing for that purpose 
such of the usages of the pagan mysteries, with which many 
of them were acquainted, as they found suitable. 

When St. Austin was sent to convert the Saxons, A J). 596, 
the Pope, Gregory I., instructed him to accommodate the 
Christian forma of worship as well as he could to the previous 
customs of his disciples, to convert the heathen temples into 
churches, and to establish Christian, in the place of pagan, 
rites. This fact may serve to account for the preservation of 
many pagan symbols which are found in this country. t 
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The histoiy of the Arts at Pisa, firom the tenth to the four- 
teenth century, supplies the best infonnation on the state of 
Sculpture and Arclutecture in Italy. Pisa may be considered, 
indeed, as the cradle of the restoration. What the exact state 
of Art was in other countries, or rather the degree of civili- 
zation, to the twelfth century, it is difficult to ascertain ; but 
the most immediate effect on the arts of England may be con- 
sidered as having arisen out of the crusades, an event which 
had agitated and given an impulse to every northern nation. 

The passions of men generally, but more especially of the 
nobility, whose only employment was war, had been much ex- 
cited by the promoters of the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and they rea(hly enlisted under the cross, in the hopes of those 
spiritual rewards offered to them through the Church. This. 
doubtless, assisted by their communication with the East, at 
that time the chief seat of arts and commerce, occasioned on 
their retiurn an attention to the improvement of sacred build- 
ings. Whether we owe it to their taste or to their fears, the 
feet is that we may date from the second to the sixth crusade, 
or from A.D. 1144, to 1238, the establishment of nearly six 
hundred religious foundations in our country. The more 
polished nations with whom the crusaders mixed, had attracted 
their attention to the sister arts, and Famtmg and Sculpture 
were caUed in to assist in the embellishment of these pious 
edifices. 

The effect of this rehgious zeal may be seen in many 
churches of that age. About this period we may date the 
erection of Rochester and Wells cathedrals, in both of which 
we perceive, but more especially in the rich and fanciftd fo- 
liage which decorates the great west door of Rochester cathe- 
dral, a strong indication of Saracenic arrangement ; whilst 
the composition and treatment of the rilievt, within the arch, 
remind us strongly of the simple character of the coDipositions 
of the Greek, and early firtists of Italy, of that period. 

Wells cathedral presents noble specimens of sculpture, and 
these, I have no doubt, were the works of Englishmen, assisted, 
probably, as the composition of several of the statues, and the 
cast of the draperies would intimate, by foreign workmen as- 
sociated \vith them. The heads and other extremities mark 
that deficiency of knowledge which may be readily allowed 
for in a rude age and people, with whom Art was in so in- 
cipient a state. 

; I, Cookie 
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We must consider the revival of Sculpture to have been 
formed on the remains of Grecian and Roman Art, whilst there 
was a constant struggle with native genius to banish the Lom- 
bardo Gothic, which, owing to German influence at that period, 
and to the skill which German artists had exhibited, was es- 
tablished throughout Italy. 

A misunderstanding, which arose in the year 1250, between 
the Emperor Frederick II. and the people, but more especially 
with the sculptors emplm^ed in building the church at Milan, 
contributed greatly to effect this object. These artists, being 
distributed «)out the country, not only improved their style 
by studying the works of Arnolfo and Niccola Pisano, but it 
appears that several Lombards and Germans were employed 
in assisting Niccola, both at Orvieto and Florence. 

The example which I 
here offer, is the repre- 
sentation of a head in my 
possession, a work of the 
thirteenth century, for- 
merly in Hereford cathe- 
dral. I find by a draw- 
ing made by my kite 
friend, Mr. Phiilips, at 
Rouen cathedral, repre- 
senting a specimen of 
sculpture applied in like 
manner to tbe springing 
of an arch, precisely the 
same style and feehng; 
shewing that both coun- 
tries were supphed from 

the same soiirce, and I believe that every one conversant with 
Art, will agree with me that the specimen before them is of 
the Pisan school. 

The character of Anglo-Saxon art, which prevailed to the 
year 1189, maybe considered as having changed gradually 
through the times of the Plantagenet family to the reign of 
Henry 111., A.D. 1216 to 1272, when the Decorative style of 
architecture gave full employment to the sculptor, and demanded 
greater efforts of his art. This period, including about 180 years, 
from the reign of Edward I. to the latter part of that of Henry 
VI., may be regarded as the Augustan age of Art in England. 
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Notwithstanding the check which ecclesiastical authority 
had received so early as the reign of Richard II., the Churdi 
vet exercised an exclusive control over the construction of re- 
ligious edifices, as it appears, in regard to the magnificent 
huildings of antiquity, toat the priests or hierophanta had con- 
trolled the erection of all works of a religious character. We 
find by a papal bull, prior to the year 1200, an authority to 
the heads of churches to build temples to the divinity, attach- 
ing to them, as the magnitude or elegance of the structure 
required, a certain number of " liberi muratores," or Free- 
masons, to direct and execute the ornamental parts of the 
fabric. 

During one century not less than five priors of Canterbury 
made architecture their study, and there can be no doubt that 
the cathedrals and monasteries, erected from the Conquest to 
the thirteenth century, were in greater part designed by 
ecclesiastics, who, during the slow work of ye^s, had by the 
time of their completion formed another and a very different 
class of artists. It was a school in which the cementarii, or 
masons, acquired that scientific knowledge which had been 
elaborated by the churchmen in the solitude or seclusion of 
the cloister, and this they again transmitted to their appren- 
tices. To this class of artificers we may add the goldsmiths, 
who, like their Italian brethren of the same and later periods, 
generally practised as architects, modellers, or painters. 

Ample as the information is which relates to other circum- 
stances of the period, the records of the state of Art during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are so scanty, that it 
is not possible to offer any extended notice, either of tiie worka 
themselves, or the practice of the artists. 

To the munificence of Henry III., the first monarch of 
England who paid attention to the Arts, may be ascribed 
the most beautiftd works of the medieval age which we possess; 
indeed the monumental statues of Queen Eleanor, of Henry III., 
and of Aveline, countess of Lancaster, may be ranked with 
the productions of any country, of the period. Heniy repaired 
the castles and other royal edifices, and by the introduction of 
foreign talent, established a taste, and developed the genius of 
his countrymen. 

There are works of this period highly deserving the atten- 
tion of the archaeologist, or lover of beautiful art. The Last 
Judgment, over the west door of Lincoln cathedral, may be 
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cited as a specimen of the first quality, either for composition 
or feehng. The alti-rUievi, in the chapter-house at Salisbury*, 
have been suggested by very able compositions, and the scroll 
ornaments in the chancel of the church at Stone, in Kent, 
are amongst the most beautiful specimens of their age. An 
example of goldsmith's work of this early period may merit 
notice, namely, the " pulchra Mariola," or image of the Blessed 
Virein, mentioned by Matthew of Paris as the work of Walter 
of Colchester. 

The number of artists in England daring the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I. must have been considerable. It 
may, however, be questioned whether native painters and 
sculptors, of sufficient talent, could have been readily found in 
the provinces by the sheriffs, or other king's officers, usually 
appomted to cUrect the oonstmction or repairs of public 
bmldings. But if we consider the partiality of Henry for 
foreigners, the constant communication with Rome, and that 
a considerable portion of the benefices in England were held 
at that period by foreigners, it may appear reasonable to 
assume, that these circumstsmces must have materially in- 
fluenced the employment of the artists of southern Europe; I 
have Uttle doubt, from the peculiarities of taste which arose at 
that time, not only in England, but generally throughout the 
north of Europe, tiiat it was induced by their introduction. 

It was about this period that the separation of the artists 
employed in the Pisan School took place. 

I am far from desiring to derogate from the fair claims of 
my countrymen ; 1 am, however, disposed to think that, in 
the good Art of those ages, although the greater part may 
have been executed by English artists, the taste and direction 
was due to foreigners; indeed, from the intercourse which 
subsisted in the thirteenth century between England and 
Italy, I must candidly state my opinion, that we owe the 
finest examples of our monumental sculpture to the taste and 
suggestions of Italians. It is clear, from the general accord- 
ance and similarity in the character of Art, that these works 
can only be attributed to those men who had received their 
education, and perfected their style, in the school of Italy. 

Abbot Ware is said to have brought, about the year 1260, 
certain workmen and rich materials for the shrine of the Con- 
fessor at Westminster Abbey, and reference is also made to 

• Sn TcpreKnutioDs in BriUoa'a Saliib. Oath., pi. iiiiL . , 
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mosaicsa'and other ornamental materials, brought to England 
by Edwird I.*" There ia no mention certainly of any artista 
employed, but we may fairly presume that men who mider- 
stood the application of these decorative accessories, were sent 
with them. 

Mr. T. Hudson Turner, who has devoted much time to the 
examination of the records, has been unable to supply more 
ample information on the names of artists empl(^ed in the 
public works in England during the middle ages. 

The records inform us that the design of the effigy of Queen 
Eleanor at Westminster, was furnished by Master William 
Torell, goldsmith, the canopy of the monument being painted 
by Walter de Durham. Mr. Hudson Turner suggests, and I 
am of his opinion, that Torell's name was AngUcised from 
Guglielmo Torelli. He was contemporaneous with William 
the Florentine. 

It appears that there were two statues of Queen Eleanor, 
the second being a fac-simile of the first, taken probably irom 
the model of that by Torell at Westminster, and placed over 
the viscera of the queen in Lincoln cathedral. There were 
^so other smaller statues, three of which were made by Wil- 
liam de Suffolk, others by Master Alexander de Abyngton, 
and one by Dymenge de Legery, or "de Reyns," destined 
for the tomb in the church of the Black Eriary, London, in 
which the queen's heart was deposited. 

The crosses at Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, 
Dunstable, and St. Alban's, were the work of John de Bello, 
or Battle ; and John de Fabeham, in one instance, is men- 
tioned as his "socius;" these were the "cementarii," or 
builders : the statues were the work of William de Hibemia, 
who executed also fifteen other statues, assisted by Alexander, 
called the " Imaginator." 

Waltham cross, the most splendid of the works of this 
character, has by some been ascribed to Nicholas Dymenge, 
a foreigner ; Roger de Crundale and Alexander the " Imagi- 
nator" being employed in the decorations. 

The cross at Westcheap appears to have been of a more 
costly character; Michael de Canterbury, called "cementa- 
rius, ' is the only name mentioned in the records relating to 
its construction. 
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The following list comprisea the names of artists which I have 
been able to collect from public documents : — 
William Torel, or rather Torelli. Alexander de Hibernia. 

Hymengo de Legeri. called NichoUs William the Florentine. 

Dymenge de Rejms. John de St. Omera. 

Odo, a goldsmith. Robert de Amory, a Florentine. 

Richard de Crundale. Richard de Stowe. 

B<^r de Crundale. Walter de Durham. 

Michael Crundale. William de Buff.' (Suffolk.) 

Uaster Alexander de Ahyngton, le John de Pabeham. 

ImaginatOT. Adam de Shoredttch. 

William de Hibernia. Michael de Canterbuiy. 

The scantiness of this record of names of artists maj be 
easUy understood, if it be considered that the " cementarius," 
who engaged for the execution of the work, was alone named 
in the warrant, with one exception only, in which John de 
Pabeham is termed "socius" with John de Bello, or Battle, 
and, as the artists were employed under the " cementuius," 
their names were consequently unnoticed ". 

The productions of Sculpture, during the reign of Ed- 
ward II., demand little notice; the statue, however, of that 
prince at Gloucester may be ranked with the good productions 
of the preceding age. 

Until the fourteenth century, the English, as I conceive, 
had enjoyed few opportunities of cultivating the arts of peace ; 
they must have depended in a great degree on communication 
vriui Italy, and> probably, on the alhances of their princes, 
for many of the arts of civilization. Until the reign of 
Edward III. we can scarely recognise an independent style of 
Sculpture in England. The revolution in costume in that 
prince's reign produced a vast influence on Art ; the flowing 
draperies, and beautiful arrangement of the dresses of females, 
with the flne chain-mail, which adapted itself to the move- 
ments of the figure, and was so favourable to the exhibition of 
natural forms, were then discarded. The light plate armour 
introduced by the Italians, and adapted to German taste, 
together with the less graceful costume of females adopted at 
that period, checked the advancement of Sculpture, and left 
little scope for the aspirations of genius. The good principles 

■ See the account* of the executors or in England," presented [o the Boibui^he 
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of taste were irremediably checked, and never again appeared 
in their original strength; at the same time, remarkable 
examples of science or skill in the mechanism of Art were 
occasionally produced. The statue of the Black Prince in 
Canterbiuy cathedral is a splendid memorial of the ability of 
the age, and it is as successful a work of its character, in 
metal, as could have been produced. This statue was gilt, 
and some of the accessories were tastefully enamelled. 

The statue of Edward III., in Westminster Abbey, is a very 
dignified specimen of Art, and, with the statue of Edward of 
Hatfield, in the same church, is worthy to be placed in rank 
with the productions of the beat period of English Sculpture-. 
I have not been able to discover tiie names of the artists who 
executed either of these works. Amongst those employed in 
St. Stephen's chapel, mention is made of Michael, a sculp- 
tor, and of the followinc painters, Master Walter, John de 
Sonnington, Roger de Winchester, and John de Carlisle. 
About the time of Henry VII., the prevalent character of 
Sculpture was vigorous, and, although rude in execution, it 
was by no means deficient in feeling or expression. 

The efligies of bronze, representing Richard II. and Anne 
of Bohemia his consort, were fabricated, A.D. 1896, by 
Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, citizens and copper- 
smiths of London, who also provided the enamelled scutch- 
eons, and other decorative accessories. The fine altar-tomb 
of Corfe marble was sculptured by Henry Yevele and Stephen 
Lote, masons of London ^ 

By a document published in Rymer's Foedera, under the 
year 1408, we find that British artists had even acquired a 
character on the continent. Thomas Colyne, Thomas Hole- 
well, and Thomas Poppehowe, obtained from Henry IV. a safe 
conduct, in order to carry over to Brittany an alabaster monu- 
ment, which they had executed to the memory of John IV., 
duke of Brittany, deceased A.D. 1 399, and they erected it in the 
cathedral at Nantes «. This work was performed by direction 
of the queen, Joan of Navarre, who had been the consort of 
the duke of Brittany, previously to her marriage with Henry. 
A still more extraordinary fact has been noticed by the his- 
torian Henry, recorded in another docmnent given by Rymer, 
that Richard 11. granted to Cosmo Gentilis, the pope's coflector 
in England, at a period even when Art was returning on Italy 

" See Hie curioue Indcnliirc^ furlhcsc ' Rjiiier, Feed., »iii. p.5IOi UlIi-ii.lV. 
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OS in' a flood, permission to cany out of the realm three great 
alabaster images, representing the Virgin Mai^, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul, and a small image of the Holy Trinity, without any 
payment of duties for them'. The license included a large 

anantity of household utensils, tapestries for presentation to 
16 pope, cloths and garments of English manufacture. 

The statue of gilt brass, representing Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, who died A.D. 1439, in the chapel founded 
by him, at Warwick, is another fine specimen of the fifteenth 
century E. The name of the artists, Bartholomew Lambespring 
and William Austen, employed on this work, have been recorded. 
There exist many other works of great merit, which the limits 
of this paper wiU not allow me to notice. 

I now approach the last period of medieval art in England, 
in which the florid style of architecture, then adopted, de- 
manded all the powers of the artist, and of the sculptor more 
especially, to contribute to the exuberance of unbellishmcnt 
displayed at that time in religious edifices. 

We owe the most splendid monument of that period, in 
England, the Chapel of Henry VII., rather to the fears of 
that prince, than to his taste or feeling towards the Arts. 
Happily that edifice was projected at a moment, the most 
favourable to the development of genius ; England, speaking 
generally, had, it is tme, profited little by the extraordinary 
revolution in Art, then progressing towards maturity under 
the auspices of the Medici, and other princes of Italy, by the 
efibrts of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
yet the vast increase of artists of every description, encou- 
r^ed by more extensive employment for their skill, had 
occasioned emigrations to Germany and the north of Eurcme ; 
and we may reasonably suppose that many, at the period of 
the construction of Henry the Seventh's chapel, had found 
employment in England, and become associated with our own 
u*tists. The Flemish artists, in one class of workmanship, at 
this period, during the times of Pius III. and JuUus 11., 
equalled, if they did not surpass the Italians, in the execution 
of dies, for striking medals, or of matrices of seab. 

Mr. Britton, to whom we are, perhaps, more indebted for 
archeeological informatioQ, than to any person in this kingdom, 
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does not appear, in his catalog;ue of names of artists emplc^d 
on Heniy the Seventh's chapel, to have noticed the name of 
any foreigner engaged on that work, with the exception of 
Torregiano. He mentions master Pageny, who supplied a 
"patrone" for the marble tomb, Lawrence Ymber, carver, 
Humfray Walker, founder, and Nicholas Ewen, copper-smith 
and gilder"*. 

Torregiano appears by the records to have been employed 
nearly five years on the bronze tomb of Henry only, placed 
within the chapel'. We may, however, reasonably conclude, 
from the character and draperies of the minor statues, and 
other decorations of that magnificent production, that the native 
artists had profited by the presence of so experienced a man. 




■ See BrilUm's Archit Antiqu., toI. iL 
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' From this period we may date the extinction of medieval 
Art ; the taste which followed, adopted simultaneously in eveiy 
country in Europe, was of a mixed character, ingrafting the 
Italian end German manner with the old, and it left nothing 
either in arehitecture or sculpture to compensate for the inno- 
vation. Henry VTII., although without the genius to improve, 
had the judgment to select the beat, offered at that period to 
his choice. He was a distinguished patron of merit in all 
classes of artistic productions, and Vertue, in his catalt^e of 
artists of the period, enumerates fifty, the greater part of whom 
were in the employment of that prince. 

As choice examples of the union of Italian with English 
feeling, towards the early part of the sixteenth century, I would 
notice, in conclusion, four statues, representing Discipline, or 
Religion, Justice, Portitude, and Temperance, formerly pre- 
served at Devereux House, in the Strand, and removed a few 
years since from the Guildhall of the city of London. They 
were presented to Thomas Banks, the sculptor, and were 
included by Carter amongst the most valuable specimens of 
sculpture in England. 



ON SOME ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE HANGING OP 
BELLS IN CHURCHES WITHOUT TOWERS. 

Feehaps do part of the ceremonial requisite for the due 
celebration of Divine Service has given rise to so much 
ingenuity and so great variety of design as the hanging of 
the bells. It is hardly necessary to ol^erve that this is the 
primary purpose for which church towers were built, though 
they wero often applied to other purposes also ; in hundreds 
of mstances in most parts of the country, but especially in 
Kent, the lower part of the tower is vaulted, and used as a 
porch, and evidently built with that intention. The various 
forms, positions, and materials employed for bell-towers, open a 
wide field for investigation ; but this is no part of the purpose 
of the present paper, which is chiefly to call attention to some of 
the modes adopted in small and poor comitry churches to save 
tiie expense of a tower, and for this purpose to refer to a few 
out of the very numerous examples that have been observed in 
different parts of England. One class, which are properly 
called bell-turrets, in which the bell is enclosed in a smul 
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turret erected partly on corbels projecting from the wall of the 
gable, and partly on the wall itself, has been ably illustrated 
by Mr. Petit in a previous number of this Journal, but there 
are several other classes, which cannot with propriety be called 
turrets, and to some of these it is rather difficult to affix an 
appropriate name, but generally that of bcll-cois seems to 
apply tolerably well, and it has the advantage of being com- 
monly imderstood and frequently used of late ; they are some- 
times called bell-gables, but as the cot often stands up above 
the gable, and frequently over the chancel-arch, thw name 
does not seem so generally applicable. 



The earliest instance of the hanging of bells without a 
tower, which has been observed in England, occurs in the 
supposed Saxon church of Corhampton, (1) in Hampshire. 
Here there are two betls, and they are hung in oblong square- 
headed openings left in the wall of the gable, in the part cor- 
responding to the tympanum of a pediment in classical archi- 
tecture; these openings have "long and short work" in the 
jambs, and have every appearance of being contemporaiy with 
the building. 

The next example that we have observed in point of date is in 
the early Norman church of Littleton, (2) in Hampshire. These 
are in nearly the same situation as at Corhampton, but more 
in the upper part of the gable, and the openings are round- 
headed, they are now plastered up, and a wooden bell-cot 
erected on the gable. 

The next in order of this class is Ashley,(3) idso in Hampshire, 
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which i9 of transition Norman character. Here the bells are 
still hanging in the openings, and seem to be as old as the 
building. The plain Norman imposts to the arches leave no 
doubts of their age, and the peculiar form of the bells, having 
no rims turned outwards, but a thick plain edge, seems to 
indicate an equally great antiquity. 

These three examples being 
all in the same neighbour- 
hood, the fashion may per- 
haps be considered as a pro- 
vincialism, but it is pro- 
bable that if the plaster or 
rough-cast were stripped off 
the west gables of very naany 
of our small ancient churches, 
the same arrangement would 
be found to have formerly 
existed. The same neighbour- 
hood furnishes us with another 
example of a different kind, 
not less remarkable, and of 
about the same age. King's 

Soinborncchurch,C4)inHamp- ■ k,.s ,.,.„„..„,, n.«t*hM. , 
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shire, has the west gable built up to a square top, instead of 
the usual pyramidal form, and surmounted by a corbel-table of 
transitiou Norman character, so that it is evidently original 
work, while the other three sides of the bell-tower are of 
wood, and must always 
have been so, for there are 
no preparations for carry- 
ing stone walls on these 
sides. 

The more usual fashion 
is to have the bell-cot built 
upon the west wall and 
carried up above the roof; 
examples of this kind in 
Norman work are not com- 
mon, but th^ may be 
found, as at Adel, York- 
shire, Northborough, (5) 
Northamptonshire, and in 
other instances. Another 
position for the bell-cot is 
between the nave and 
chancel, being built upon 
the wall of separation or 
immediately over the chan- 
cel-arch ; a good example 
of this arrangement, which 

generally has a very pic- ' K^.'-»=^..tb. N^rLi,.»,pan.h,r^ 

turesque effect, occurs at Binsey, (8) near Oxford, in transition 
Norman work, and in Early English work the well-known 
instance of Skelton, Yorkshire, may be mentioned as proof 
of the elegant effect which may be produced by this arrange- 
ment. Another elegant example occurs at Little Coxwell, (6) 
Berkshire. More usually however, when the bell-cot is found 
in this situation, it is small, and intended for the Sanctus bell 
only. In Decorated and Perpendicular work examples of the 
Sanctus beU-cot are common, and frequently very elegant, 
sometimes with pinnacles, as at Idbury, (7) Oxfordshire, more 
often without them, and sometimes very plain ; instances occur 
of the bell remaining, as at Idbury, and still used as the little 
bell to announce the arrival of the clergyman, but such examples 
are comparatively rare. ITiis small bell-cot may also be found 
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in other situations, as at the south-east angle of the nave at 
Upwell, Norfolk; over the porch, as at Chipping Norton, 
Oxon ; on the east gable of a side aisle or chapel, as at BloX' 
ham, Oxon. In all these and similar cases it appears to be 
intended only for the Sanctus bell. 
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Bell-cots for the larger belU are generally at the west end, 
and usually rise above the roof, the west waU being carried 
up with openings to receive 
them : sometimes a single bell 
only, more often two, and occa- 
sionally three, but this is rare. 
The double bell-gable, as it is 
frequently called, is found abun- 
dantly in the Early English 
style in most parts of the coun- 
try, though more abundant in 
some couaties than in others, 
especially in Rutlandshire ; some 
of these are finished by a single 
small gable over the two open- 
ings, as at Manton,(d) and this 
is the most common plan. In 
other instances there are two 
small gables, one over each open- 
ing, as at Little Casterton, Rut- " i*-"-- "■.■'■'!'.'■■■»»■'"" 
laiHl,{lO)andPenton Mew6ey,(ii) Hants. The bells are usually 

;, Cookie 
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hung in these openings, simply on a pivot, to swing back- 
wards and forwards, but sometimes there is a wheel attached, 
as at Manton. In general the ropes are brought down 
through the roof, and the bells rung from within the church, 
but in some cases the ropes are brought down on the exterior 
of the wall, and the ringers stand on the ground outside of the 
church. 

The various contrivances for strengthening the wall on 
which the bells are carried are 
also deserving of particular 
attention ; the most usual and 
obvious one is by buttresses ; 
of these there are commonly 
two, sometimes one only, and 
sometimes three ; when there 
is a central buttress there are 
commonly two small west win- 
dows, one on each side, and 
these are sometimes so placed 
as to be combined in appear- 
ance into one in the interior, 
the wail between being splayed 
neariyto an edge; this arrange- 
mentoccurs at Wantage, Berks, 
and Wilcote', Oxon, and b 
nottmcommon. In some cases 
however the central buttress ' 
is pierced for a single lancet ' 
window, widely splayed within 
through the thickness of both 

wall and buttress, as at Man- ^^ a,.a^,a Yo'r""" 

ton, Rutland. These buttresses 

were sometimes found insufBcient for the weight and play of 
the bells, and an additional projection was given to them, as at 
Forest Hill'', Oxon, where one buttress has been added to, con- 
siderably more than the other, the effect of which is very sin- 
gular, though when the situation is considered it is easily 
explained; this example is strikingly picturesque. Some 
of the examples which have been referred to belong to the 
Decorated style, and such bell-cots may be found in Perpen- 

■ Sea an engriving of it in the Guide lo '' Ibid., p. ICO. 

the Neighbourhood of Oxford, p. 272. 
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(licular work also, but 
they are more com- 
mon in Early Eng- 
lish. 

Another contriv- 
ance for strengthen-; 
ing the west wall when 
it carries the bell, is ■ 
to throw an arch 
across it from but- 
tress to buttress, 
either in the interior, 
as at Strixton, Nor- 
thamptonshire, or on 
the exterior, as at 
St. Helen's, (12) and 
St.Michael-le-Belfry, 
(13) York; the first of 

these carries a sort of " siHi^i.,»n,B,<!ry.^^, 

lantern bell-turret ; 
the second has the 
bell-cot destroyed, 
but the corbels of it 
remain, and now cany 
a modem wooden 
structure for the same 
purpose. The wooden 
pigeon • house bell- 
cots, so common in 
many parts of Eng- 
land, seem to have 
been in some cases 
the successors of ear- 
lierwoodenstructm'es 
of the same kind ; in 
other cases they have 
taken the place of 
the stone bell-gables 
above mentioned. 

There is yet an- 
other class of bell- 
cots, less common " ''°*"""' 
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than either of the others, and comparative] jr Uttle known ; these 
consist of a sort of niche or canopy, projecting from the face 
of the wall to protect and contain the bell ; a beautiful example 
of this occurs at Cleeve Abbey, (15) Somersetshire. Other 
examples occur at Welbome, (16) Norfolk, both of which are 
very elegant and beautiful work, and at Godshill, (U) in the 
Isle of Wight, which is more clumsy, and seems to be of 
earlier character. 

Mention may also be made of a sort of small west towers, 
which may be considered as intermediate between bell-turrets 
and regular towers ; the west wall of the church is carried up 
and forms the west side of the tower, but the other three sides 
are carried up only from the roof of the church, and supported 
within on tall and slender piers and arches ; these have been 
frequently introduced at a date subsequent to that of the 
church, as at Wood-Eaton and Bleck-Bourton, Oxfordshire ; 
but sometimes this arrangement is original, as at Nun- 
Monkton, Yorkshire, a very beautiful specimen of Early Eng- 
lish work. In this instance there are three lancet windows in 
the west end, the centre the highest, carried up into the tower, 
and opening within imder a very t^ tower-arch, the two side 
windows also opening within on each side of the piers of this 
arch ; there being no aisles the effect is singular, but must 
have been strikingly beautiful when perfect. 

For some of the sketches made use of to illustrate this 
paper we are indebted to the kindness and liberality of Mrs. 
Willonghhy Moore. i.h.p. 

, L^.oo^lc 



NOTICES OP THE PRIORY OP SOUTHWICK, IN 

THE COUNTY OP SOUTHAMPTON. 



The stores of valuable information, connected with the his- 
tory of monastic, and other ancient establishments, in these 
kingdoms, preserved in the muniment chambers of the chief 
landed proprietors of the country, are of considerable extent, 
and, in many instances, almost unknown, even to their pos- 
sessors. It may be hoped that the periodical visits of the 
members of the Archaeological Institute to various localities 
chosen as the place of their annual assembly, must tend to 
stimulate enquiry, as well as the disposition to preserve these, 
or similar memorials of every kind, and to draw forth such 
concealed treasures, important in a high degree to the Archseo- 
logist, as affording evidences, not merely of local or personal 
history, but of the customs, the habitual feelings, and earnest 
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piety of our forefBthera. In the majority of cases, docomen- 
taiy evidences, connected with abbey lands, did not accom- 
pany the grants to private individuals, after the dissolution. 
They were either reserved by the crovra, or, too frequently, 
perished in the fearful crisis of rapine and confusion, in which 
the religious establishments of this country were extinguished. 
The apprehension lest possessions, to which a curse often 
seemed to be attached, should at some subsequent time be 
reclaimed, led doubtless to the wilful destruction of a large 
number of documents; some were preserved by the crown, 
and, in a few cases, the entire series of records and grants, 
connected with the history of a monastery, passed with the 
lands alienated, and have been preserved to the present time. 
A remarkable instance may be cited, in the Battle Abbey 
muniments, forming upwards of three hundred volumes, pur- 
chased from Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart., and now in the 
collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., at Middle Hill. The 
voluminous evidences connected with the royal foundation of 
Southwick Priory', by like fortunate circumstances, not having 
been dispersed, have remained in the custody of the posses- 
sors of Southwick park. The praiseworthy care of Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, Esq., has recently caused them to be arranged 
in a most judicious and complete manner ; transcripts of the 
more interesting documents have been made, abstracts and 
indexes compiled ; and from these materials, by his kind per- 
mission, the following brief notices have been extracted. 

The priory was originally founded, within the castle of Port- 
chester, by King Henry I., for canons regular of the order of 
St. Augustine. By his charter of foundation he granted to God, 
and to the church of the Blessed Maiy of Portcestre, the same 
church of St. Mary, there founded by him, with the lands 
and tithes, and all things pertaining to the church ; also 
certain rights in his wood of Kynges-dene, and in his 
forest ; and confirmed to them the manor of Candevra (Can- 
dover), with certain lands in Suwika and Appelstede, which 
William de Ponte-archamm had given them ; for the benefit 
of the souls of his lather and mother, of William his brother, 
his ancestors and successors, and for the state and safety 
of his kingdom. This charter is dated, " at Burnham, on my 
passing over the sea." Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica, 

" The name ii Tuioutl; spelt in the Suthvyk, Suthwick, <n Snthveek; now 

deeds snd charters, Suirik«, or Suwic, written Southwitk, -, 
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fixes the date of this charter in 1133, because among the 
names of the witnesses occur those of Nigel, bishop elect" of 
Ely, and Geofeey, elect of Durham, who, according to Matthew 
of Westminster, and other chroniclers, were appointed to those 
sees in that year. This was the year in which Heniy took his 
departure from England, never to return alive. It is remark- 
able also as being the year in which the bishopric of Carlisle 
was founded, and Athelwulph, prior of St. Oswald's, conse- 
crated the fii^t bishop'. 

It is important to be able to fix thus accurately the date of 
the foundation of the priory, because it enables us to settle 
with a greater degree of precision the date of the building of 
the very interesting Norman church, which still exists within 
the castle of Portchester, and retains much of its original 
character. The plan was originally cruciform, with the tower 
at the intersection, but the south arm of the cross has been 
destroyed. The west front is remarkably good, and afibrds a 
very interesting and valuable example, as very few Norman 
fronts have been preserved entire and unaltered. In the inte- 
rior, along the walls on both sides of the chancel, and on the 
remaining transept, is a stone bench-tahle, and over it a range 
of rade canopies, or an arcade, evidently unfinished. 



' There i* ■ slight diKTepuicj between "biihop," in the latter, "elect" of Ely. 

the cluiteT 4a ^ven in Ellii >nit Bandi- ' In the chronicle of John Brompton, 

nel't edition of Dugdale'i Monanticon, and the firat biihop of Carliiie ia uid to have 

thtt in the poauuion of Mr. Tbislle- been Ainulph, abbot of St. Botolph'i. 
ihwAfte; in the former Nigel ia alyled 
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The font is a very fine 
Norman example, with an 
intersecting arcade all 
round, and on one side 
a curious and valuable 
sculpture of the Baptism 
of Christ. 

The priory docs not ap- 
pear to have been a foun- 
dation of much importance 
at first ; for although many 
of the monkish historians 
give an enumeration of Fi^L.ipM.™ou.b«i„,.,,.v,uu-«. 

religious houses founded by Henry, the priory of Portchester, 
80 far as I have been able to ascertain, is not mentioned. Pro- 
bably it vras intended only as a small religious fraternity, suffi- 
cient to supply the spiritual wants of the garrison and retainers 
of the castle. 

The holy brotherhood, however, did not remain long in their 
original abode. Whether it was that they found the interior 
of a strong hold, in the turbulent and warlike times of Stephen, 
too little adapted for a religious life, orthat they were tempted 
by the quiet seclusion of the spot which they selected for their 
new settlement, it is certain that they had quitted Portchester, 
and settled at Suthwyk, within twenty years from the time 
of the foundation. 

There is nothing to enable us to fix precisely the exact date 
at which this removal took plnce. But there are extant among 
the records of the priory two bulls of Eugenius III., by one of 
which he received the church and convent of Portchester under 
the protection of the apostolic see ; by the second lie received 
them again under the same protection, and decreed that the 
rule of the blessed Augustine should be inviolably observed 
by the prior and convent, and granted tiiem the privilege 
of free sepulture, saving the rights and customs of the mother 
church. But this second bull is addressed to the prior of 
St. Mary, and the brethren of Suthwyk. Now the pontificate 
of Eugenius III. began in 1145, and ended, with his life, in 
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1153; SO that it would appear that the removal from Port- 
chester to Suthwyk must have taken place within that period. 
It seems not unlikely tliat this removal of tlic coavent so 
soon after its foundation may account for the unfinished con- 
dition of some of the details of the church of Portchester, such 
as the arcade at the sides of the chancel, and the north tran- 
sept. 

After the removal the priory grew rapidly in import- 
ance and affluence', and enjoyed no ordinary share of royal 
bounty and favour. Almost all the kings from Henry II. to 
Henry VIII., including even that great spoliator of religious 
houses, granted to the canons charters of protection, or very 
fre(|Hently the more substantial benefits of immunities, gifts 
of lands, manors, and churches. In the reign of Henry II. 
they possessed the churches of Portchester, Wymering, Portsea, 
Shalden, Nutley, and Wanstead ; witli the chapels of Widley, 
Wallesworth, and Candever Scudland'; and of Ymbeschet 
(Empshot) ; of St. James, without the priory gate ; and of 
the blessed Thomas the Martyr, in the parish of Portsea. To 
these were afterwards added the churches of Swindon, Bur- 
hunt, and St. Nicholas, West Burhunt. 

While the prior and canons of Suthwyk were themselves 
the objects of such pious liberality, they were, at the same 
time, engaged on a work, of which the beneficial eflects are 
felt to this day. We learn from the Suthwyk records that 
the inhabitants of Portsmouth are indebted to the liberality 
of tlie prior and canons of Suthwyk for the structure which 
is now the parish church of Portsmouth. There is a charter 
of privilege granted by Richard Toclive, bishop of Win- 
chester, to tlie prior and canons, concerning the chapel of 
the blessed Thomas the Martyr, in the parish of Portsea, 
which they had begun to build with the advice and consent 
of the bisho[). It is well known that this prelate took an 
active part in the persecution of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and was even excommunicated on that account. After 
Becket's murder he repented, and is supposed by Milner to 

* Iiithe"T»Mtlo Reclc8i»atica,"mBile 'There wu formerly ■ manor cilled 

by order of Pope NicIioIm IV., in 1291, Candover Scudtind, probably ■ corruption 

in Edward I.. tW poBUKsionBoflhe priory of the family name of Jordan Escolland, 

are rated at £32. IS*. 8d. per annum. In who granted his chapel, and the tithes of 

the Suthwyk rccordt tlicrc ia an inquiiition his manor there, with a virgite of land lor 

on the true value of Portchcitcr caxlle, the suBlentation of the chapel, to the pTiot 

3-i Edoard I., when iti value wbb declared of Suthwyk. 
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have founded the hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, near Win- 
cheater, in token of his penitence. The building of the chiuxh 
of Portsmouth, by TocUve'e advice and co-operation, and the 
dedication of it to the memory of the martyred archbishop, 
may be taken as another proof of his sincere penitence. 
This record enables us to fix with some precision the date 
of the building, for TocUve's episcopate began in 1174, and 
ended in 1188. Amidst much alteration and addition, there 
are many portions of the present edifice which may be 
assigned to that date. It was built on a site given by John 
de Gisors, in a place then called Sadmede. In 1196, Bishop 
CEodfrey de Lucy consecrated a burial ground at this church, 
on account of the great distance &om the parish church of 
Portsea. 

But to return to the priory of Suthwyk : from King John 
the prior and canons obtaiued Colmere and Dene, in the 
county of Hants ; this latter place no doubt derived the name 
of Prior's Dene, by which it is known at the present time, 
from having been the possession of the prior of Suthwyk. 
From Heniy III. they obtained the privilege of holding a 
market every Friday, and of having every year a fair of two 
days continuance in their town of Suthwyk, on the eve and 
day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; this 
fair was ^lerwards transferred to the feast of St. Philip and 
St. James, and two following days, by charter, in the fifth 
year of Henry VIII., 1 514. IVom the two first Edwards they 
obtained grants of free warren in all their demesne lands of 
Suthwyk, West Burhunt, Baseville, Hyppelye, Crofton, Ste- 
byngton near Portsea, Newland, Avedemere, Mundesmere, 
Candover, Elsefield, Colmere, and Dene, in the county of 
Southampton, Fisseboume in Sussex, and Ctenefield in 
Oxfordshu^. 

Edward III. was a considerable benefactor to the priory. 
From the terms of his grant, dated at "Wyndesore, the 10th 
day of July, in the year of our reign, of England the 20th, 
but of France the 8wi," A.D. 1346, it appears that the lands 
of the priory of Suthwyk, almost imder the very walla of 
the castle of Portchester, had suflered considerably from the 
attacks and reprisals of the enemy. This probably happened 
in the 13th year of his reign, soon after the breaking out of 
the war with France. In that year a powerful French fleet 
committed dreadful ravages along the south coast of England ; 
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on Sunday, the Sth of October, 1339, the invaders seized the 
town of Southampton, while the inhabitants were at chiux;h, 
plundered, and almost totally destroyed it bv fire. " In con- 
sideration of the damages and grievances,'' thus states the 
grant, " which the prior and convent have sustained by burn- 
ings and destructions committed in their manors, possessions, 
and benefices near the sett, by his foreign enemies hostilely 
invading those places ; and, in consideration also of the heavy 
chaises which they have sustained, and do daily sustain, by 
the resort of himself, his nobles, and others, to the priory, oo 
their passage towards parts beyond the sea," Edward granted 
to them the lands of Crowker and Farlyngton, with right of 
free warren, and the advowson of the church of Farlyngton, 
which had come into his hands, as an escheat, by the for- 
feiture of the celebrated Hugh le Despencer, his father's 
unhappy favourite, and were then held for life by John de 
Montgomery. 

In this reign also the prioiy was enriched by the bounty 
of that greatest of founders and benefactors, WiUiam of 
Wykeham ; he founded in it five chantries, for the pros- 
perous state of King Edward III., for the souls of John and 
Sibil, the founder's father and mother, for the soul of the 
same king, and for his own after death, and for all the faithful 
departed. To perform the service of these chantries, he con- 
stituted five canonries, in addition to the uumber already 
existing in the priory. He endowed them with the manors 
of Burhunt, Herberd, and Herbelyn, which he bad purchased 
for £400, of Luke de Fonynges and Isabel his wife ; having 
obtained the king's licence for their alienation. 

The manor of Herbelyn was held of the king in capite, on 
condition of finding a man armed with an haketon, lutuberk, 
bacinet, iron gloves, and lance, to keep guard at the east gate 
of the castle of Portchester in time of war, for fifteen days. 

WiUiam of Wykeham was consecrated bishop of Win- 
chester October 10, 1367. His statutes for these chantries 
are dated October 2, 1369. The priory of Suthwyk was 
therefore, in aU probability, the first place in hia diocese which 
partook of the liberality of that munificent prelate. There 
must have been some reason why he should have selected this 
church so early in his episcopate for such a mark of favour. 
From the records of the priory we learn a fact, which I be- 
lieve has hitherto escaped notice, and which becomes highly 
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interesting when we remember how ignorant we are of every 
thing connected with the family and parentage of Wilham 
of Wykeham. His father, mother, and sister, were buried 
in the church of Suthwyk priory. This appears from an 
acknowledgment of a payment, by Thomas Ayleward, one of 
the execntors of William of Wykeham, to Prior Thomas, of 
£50, in part payment of 100 marks, for the works of the 
church at Suthwyk, and especially for the roof over the vault 
in which the bishop's father, mother, and sister were buritsd. 
This document is dated April 8, Henry IV. 1407*^. As there 
is no special provision left for this purpose in Wykeham's will, 
as given by Lowth, this money must have been paid out of 
the residuary estate, left to be disposed of at the discretion of 
his executors. 

Of the ancestors of William of Wykeham we know only 
that his father was called John, his mother Sibil, and that 
they were buried at Suthwyk. Every fact connected with the 
name of Wykeham deserves to be sought out and recorded. 
It is pleasing to find him, immediately upon his elevation, 
mindful of the place which contained his parents' remains, 
and so anxious to make provision for that which he believed 
to be conducive to the eternal peace of their souls. 

Notwithstanding his liberal benefaction to the priory, a 
few years later he seems to have had reason to be displeased 
with the state of discipline and order in the house ; for he 
held a visitation of the convent, " tarn in capite, quam in 
membris," and issued some severe injunctions against divers 
breaches of the conventual rule, and even against some more 
serious offences. These injunctions are dated at South- 
Waltham, August 22, 1397. 

An event of considerable historical importance took place in 
the priory of Suthwyk, in the reign of Henry VI. According 
to Fabyan and Holinshed, the nuptials of Henry with Mar- 
garet of Anjou were celebrated there in the year 1445, being 
the 23rd of his reign. There is no direct coniirmation of 
this, indeed, in the records of the priory; but there is a 
charter of Henry VI. to the prior and convent, dated March 
10, in the 24th year of his reign, A.D. 1446; and a second 

» The receipt for the (cmiinder, daled poanda tfn ouncca. price of Ihe pound 

M»j3, 8 Hen. [V., (H07) is idlereilitig, 28s.; «nd bj one pair of lilvet gilt bMOim, 

«> (hening the ralui! of silvtr at the lime. of the weight of five pounds, price of the 

It slates thit it wu paid by one pair of pouod 30a. 
silver candlesticks, of the weight of five ^-- r 
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dated JiUy 16, in the same year, which may be taken as cor- 
roborative evidence of the statements of Fabyan and Hohn- 
shed : the privileges and immiinities granted in these charters 
are so ample as to shew that the king had some special reason 
for bestowing on the priory an extraordinary measure of his 
royal bounty and favour. 

From this period to the time of Bishop Fox the annals of 
the priory are entirely destitute of interest. During his epi- 
scopate, in the 10th year of Heniy VIII., 1519, the prioiy 
church was struck by lightning, and during the repairs it feU 
in. It was restored by public contributions. The sum raised 
for this purpose was £530. The name of Bishop Fox occurs 
among the contributors. 

This was an ominous foreboding of that more fatal storm 
which was soon to burst over the prioiy, and to scatter its in- 
mates for ever. At its dissolution the site was granted to 
John White, Esq., of Southwick, in consideration of £251. 
13s. 4d., from whom it has descended, through the Nortons, 
to Thomas Thistlethwayte, Esq., its present possessor. Its 
revenues at the dissolution were valued at £324. 1 7s. lO^d. in 
the gross ; £257. 4s. 4d. net. The 
present remains of its buildings con- 
sist of little more than foundations 
of a few walls. 

Amongst the " Chartse Antiquse," 
preserved in the Augmentation Office, 
there is a document, dated A.D. 1 1 89, 
to which an impression of the com- 
mon seal of the priory is appended. 
It bears no legend, and exhibits a 
church, with its porch, nave, and 
tower. The counter-seal was an in- 
taglio, bearing the device of an eagle, 
with the legend spirat . vervm . 
vicTvs . spirat. Of the ancient 
matrix of the Southwick seal, now 
preserved in the British Museum, 
a representation is submitted to om* 
readers, as an interesting addition to 
these notices of the priory. 

W. H. GUNNER. 
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Coanmaiealtd bg Ihi Hon. Williah Owen Stanlet, M.P.. and rta 
Stellm tfAHliquilitt during Ihe Amnal Metting ^Iki Ardiaolagiti 



At a distance of about two miles and a-half from the 
town of Holyhead, on the old London road, in the direction 
of the four-mile bridge, a steep descent leads to a level 
tract of land, about a quarter of a mile in length, composed 
of drifted sea-sand, now covered with short and beautiful 
green sward. At this spot the sea, at high tides, meets 
within a few hundred yards, almost severing the Island of 
Holyhead into two distinct parts. ITie public road crosses 
this space, and on the westward of the road, at a distance 
of about one hundred yards, rises a green mound about 
thirty feet in height, and 750 ft. in circumference at the 
base. On the summit of this mound are seen the founds- 
tion walls of a small chapel, which has given the name of 
Towyn-y-Capel, the Bay of the Chapel, to the beautiful inlet, 
on the shore, and in the centre of which the mound is 
situated. Towyn signifies, in Welsh, a sandy bay. 

This bay is of considerable extent, and deeply i"eccssed 
from the iron-bound coast, which forms the northeni side of 
Caernarvon bay : a frowning and jagged barrier of rocks 
guards the entrance, and breaks the heavy wave which 
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flows from the south-west, warning the sailor to keep at a 
distance from this dangerous coast. 

The ancient name of the chapel, the remains of which 
art! still visible on this mound, was Llan-Sant-Fraid, — the 
church of St. Bridget, or by contraction, St. Bride. She 
was born in Ulster soon after the establishment of Chrbtianity 
in Ireland, and received the religious veil in early youth from 
St. Mel, the nephew and disciple of St. Patrick. St. Bride 
formed for herself a cell under an oak, thence called Kill-dara, 
the C«ll of the Oak, and subsequently, being joined by others 
of her sex, formed a religious community, from which several 
other nunneries in Ireland derived their origin. She was 
regu'ded as the patroness of that countiy, and ia supposed to 
have lived in the early part of the sixth century, being first 
named in the Martyrology of Bede. She was held in much 
veneration in Scotland, and one of the Hebrides, near to Isla, 
was called, from a famous monastery built there in her honour, 
Brigidiani. Several churches riso were dedicated under her 
name in England, France, and Germany, and her reUcs are 
still preserved by the Jesuits, at Lisbon. Sorwerth Vynglwyd, 
a Welsh poet of the fifteenth century, makes mention of 
the mu-Bcles performed by St. Bride in Wales, and the 
number of churches in the Principality dedicated under her 
name, is considerable*. The legend states that she sailed 
over from the Irish coast on a green turf, and landing 
on the Island of Holyhead, at the spot now known as 
Towyn-y-Capel, the sod became a green hillock, on which 
she caused a chapel to be built, which was dedicated 
under her name. The walls and east window of this 
little building were standing within memory, and the 
green sward was to be seen, extending for a considerable 
distance to the sea-ward of the tumulus. Of late years, 
however, from the gradual encroachment of the sea, aided 
by the removal of sand for manure, the mound has been 
half washed away, and in a few years it will probably 
cease to exist. 

The mound is formed entirely of sea-sand, and contains a 

Aheryalwith, Cudigsnshirp. In Glumor- 
ginahire tfaeie ire alio the churchn of 
St. Bride, Major and Minoi, at Bridgend: 
St. Bride'i->iiper-El;. nea CardifT; St. 
Bride-Netherwent, Pembtokeshirs, and 
another chuich of tha game name in Mon- 
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great number of graves, arranged in four or five tiers, one 
above another, at intervals of about three or four feet. These 
graves are of the ordinary length of a human body, measuring 
from six to seven feet in length, their height being about two 
feet; they are generally formed with about twelve stones, 
rough from the quarry of the slaty schist of the district ; three 
atones compose either side of the grave, with three at the 
bottom, and three placed as the top or covering. The bodies 
were laid, invariably, with the feet converging towards the 
centre of the mound, the head being towards the outer side : 
the arms were extended by the side of the corpse: and a 
dark-coloured deposit in the bed of sand whereon the skeletons 
lie, still shews traces of the decomposition of the body. When 
first opened, these graves are found to contain a layer about 
six inches in depth, of sand, on which the bones rest ; over 
the remains there is also a layer of sand, about six inches 
deep, leaving a vacant space oi about a foot between it and 
the stones which form the covering of the grave. No indi- 
cation of clothing, no weapon, ornament or any other 
object, has ever been found with these human remains, 
as far as I can ascertun ; and in the numerous graves 
which I have examined, when freshly opened, nothing has 
appeared, differing from the description above given. The 
skulls appear, mostly, from the sound state of the teeth, 
which are little worn, to have been those of young persons, 
and they are of large size. Towards the upper part of 
the tumulus, under the remains of the chapel, there is a great 
mass of human bones ; and occasionally tiie perfect skeletons 
of children have been found, without any stone cist or grave, 
intermixed with the sand, and quite embedded in the walls of 
the chapel. In one part, at a depth of about three feet below 
the surface, and for about three feet in length, a stratum of 
charcoal, or burnt wood, and a dark substance resembling 
burnt bones, is visible ; but the extent of this layer beneath 
the surface cannot as yet be ascertained". 

The foundation walls extend to a depth of eleven feet 
into the mound; they measure about four feet in thickness; 
the lower portion being formed of dry masonry, and the 
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upper part constructed with mortar, contMning mimeroufl 
sea-shells. A mass of stones and mortar surrounds the area, 
or summit of the mound, on which the walls of the chapel are 
constructed, apparently as a support to the foundation. The 
dimensions of the little building seem to have been about 
thirty or thirty-five feet, by twenty-two feet six inches. 



These singular places of interment have, from time to time, 
been exposed to view, during stormy weather, or in conse- 
quence of a fall of the sand, as the mound is by degrees under- 
mined by the sea. The number of graves which have been 
brought to view since the year 1823, when attention was first 
excited by any considerable discovery of human remains at this 
place, may be estimated at about sixty or seventy : the third 
part of the mound has already been washed away, and dis- 
appeared. The representation at the head of this notice, 
sketched during the last vrinter, exhibits the western side, with 
the shore of the bay of Towyn-y-Capel : a tier of several recently- 
exposed graves appears, about twelve feet above high-water 
mark : in the distance are seen the heights of Snowdon, and 
the Caernarvonshire hiUs, in the neighbourhood of Llanberis. 

At the spot where this mound and chapel stand, the 
parish of Holyhead is divided from that of Rhdscolyn, by 
the isthmus which has been described, measuring, at high 
tides, not more than 300 yards in width. It may deserve 
notice, that, imder the sandy shore of Towyn-y-Capel, lies 
a stratum of peat, which is used for fuel by the inhabit- 
ants of the Island : it extends nearly to low-water mark, 
and seems to indicate an encroachment by the sea, at this 
place, or possibly a depression of the strata, over which have 
been formed an accumulated bank and dune of sand by the 
action of sea and winds. The mound, on which the Chapel of 
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St. Bride was raised, ia visible from the Chapel Lochwyd on 
Holyhead mountain, from Bardsay Island, and various promi- 
nent headlands on which in early times anchorites had fixed 
their abodes. 

It appears that no similar instance of interment in 
graves formed indiscriminately, as regards the point of the 
compass towards which the feet of the corpse were laid, 
has been noticed. The formation of successive tiers of 
graves in such a tumulus of sand is also a circumstance 
of unusual and curious nature. It is not easy to deter- 
mine whether these cists could have been formed in the 
side of the tumulus, after the sand had become accumu- 
lated into a mound, or whether its formation may not 
have been, in great part, artificial, graves being constructed 
with flat stones, ana sand heaped thereon m successive 
tiers, so as ultimately, with the assistance of the drifting 
of sand &om the nei^bouring shore, to form the mound, 
which served in after tim^s to support the Chapel of St. 
Bride. The inhumation without any regard to the position 
of the corpse towards any particular point of the compass, 
appears to connect these interments with the usages of 
primeval tribes. It may be conjectured, that, in later and 
Christian times, the ancient cemeteiy of the district, doubt- 
less regarded with some measure of veneration or respect, was 
still used as a place of burial, as shewn by the numerous hmnan 
remains found under and around the chapel, deposited without 
any cist, as customary in earlier ages ; and that the spot was 
hallowed by the erection of a Christian chapel over this re- 
markable assemblwe of heathen sepulchres. 

About the mid(fle of the fifth century, indeed, the Island of 
Anglesea appears to have been ravaged by invasions of the 
Irish Picts : they were repulsed by Caswallon Llaw hir (long 
band), who was sent by his father to oppose the invaders. 
About A.D. 460 he fortified a post at the spot now occupied 
by the church of Holyhead. A great slaughter of the inhabit- 
ants had occnrred at a place ctdled Tyn Dryvel, near Aber- 
frav, and the s^t is still known by the name Cerrig y 
Gwyddel, (the Irishman's stones.) At this time came Cas- 
watlon, who routed the Irish, and pursued them to Holyhead, 
where their vessels lay ; a second confiict took place there, in 
which Caswallon slew Cerigi their leader, and subsequently 
fortified Holyhead with a wall, now called Mur-Caswallon. 
According to tradition, he tied his men together, previously to 
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the battle, to prevent their breaking their ranks, an expedient 
to which allusion is made in the Triads ■. 

The spot which has been described, on the western shore 
of Holyhead Island, may, very probably, have been the scene 
of this crael contest. The Irish were routed near Aberfraw, 
about ten miles distant ; they fled towards their boats, and 
made their last stand on the narrow isthmus, defended by the 
sea on either side, with a plain adjoining, upon which their 
force might be drawn up. Here Caswallon must have sought 
to pass in crossing from Mona to Holyhead Island by the line 
of the old road. The Irish made stout defence to save their 
vessels, but they were defeated, Cerigi their chieftain was 
sMn, and, possibly, the corpses were interred indiscriminately, 
forming the accumulation of remains found in the centre of the 
mound under the chapel. The single interments, in rudely 
formed cists around the tumulus, may have been those of 
chiefs who fell on this occasion. Again, the supposition is 
admissible, that these were the remains of the islanders massa- 
cred by the Irish, previously to their repulse by Caswallon. 
Cerigi, who fell in the fight, was regarded as a saint by 
the Irish, and his shrine was even long-time venerated in a 
chapel within the 
churchyard of Holy- 
head, called Eglws y 
Bedd (church of the 
grave), or by the Bri- 
tish, Capel Llan y 
Gwyddel. The ruins 
were removed not 
many years since. It 
may reasonably be 
surmised that the 
spot where the bones 
of his victims reposed 
would be viewed with 
no common venera- 
tion, and might be- 
come the habitual 
burial place of suc- 
cessive generations of 
their kmdred or de- 
scendants. 
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SOME NOTICES OF RECORDS PRE8EEVED AMONGST THE 

COEPORATION ARCHIVES AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

CBmmmUattd to Ot HitliiHtal Stetiim, at Ihe dmnai Metthtg ^Ou IiutUtUt at 

WinckfttT, bt September, 18M. 

Amongst the miscellaneous records and accounts relating 
to the administration of affairs in the corporate towns, much 
curious information may be gathered, in reference both to 
local history and customs, but not less illustrative of the 
gradual estabhshment of the commercial greatness of our 
country, the progressive extension of its manufactures, and of 
numerous points of statistical enquiry, important both to the 
historiaQ and antiquary. Municip^ archives, in too many 
instances, have suffered &om the want of a due appreciation 
of their general interest ; the apprehension of some improper 
use being made of information gained by their perusal, and 
still more the difficulties of decyphering and interpreting the 
antiquated writing or obsolete expressions, which they pre- 
sent, have often proved insurmountable impediments to the 
prosecution of enquiry. It may, however, confidently be anti- 
cipated that the Annual Meetings of the Arch£eological Insti- 
tute in the great towns of the empire will hereafter tend to 
arouse a more lively care for the preservation of such memo- 
rials, and that having been classiiied and arranged they may 
become readily avulable for any object of useful investigation. 

There is no ground of complaint of ne^ect, or any difficulty 
in obtaining access, as regards the muniments of the town of 
Southunpton. Mr. Rushworth Keele has kindly placed in my 
hands a large collection of extracts from documents preserved 
in the corporation chest, and from these I have compiled a 
few brief notices and particulars, which I have thought might 
prove not altogether uninteresting to the readers of the 
ArchEBological Journal. 

I propose to give a concise account of the records them- 
selves, and to make a few extracts illustrative of manners, 
prices, and pecuhar customs in use at different periods in the 
town. 

The most ancient charters are those of 1 John, and 36 Hen. 
III. The first contains the earliest evidence of mercantile 
prosperity, in a permission to the burgesses to pass un- 
challenged through all territories subject to the king. 
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The second granted to them freedom from arrest, (except 
in certain peculiar cases,) the return of all writs touching 
Southampton and its hberty, with permission to choose their 
own coroners, subject to the justices in Eyre. Many other 
charters were granted by subsequent kings, that of the 
25 Hen. VI. being chiefly worthy of note, on account of the 
Ucense given in it to the citizens to purchase lands, notwith- 
standing the statute of mortmain, and of the statement that 
Portsmouth was at that period within the liberty of South- 
ampton. 

The corporation is very rich in documents, rolls, and reffo- 
ters, and of these the following may be enumerated as the 
most deserving of notice. 

The first, entitled " Liber Niger," commencing 16 Rich. II. 
A.D. 139S, and ending 1620, contains enrolments of {mvate 
charters, with a deed for a free grammar school in the town. 

The second, entitled " Liber Remembrandarum viUee Suii- 
amptoniee," A.D. 1455, is full of miscellaneous matters of con- 
siderable value to the student of the local antiquities of the 
town, but of little comparative interest to the general reader. 

The third is entitled " A Book of Fines, Amercicmatta, ^. 
from A.D. 1489 to A.D. 1593." 

The fourth is a book endorsed, "Entry of Bm^esses from 
1496 to 1704," at the end of which is a census of the popu- 
lation, taken Sept. 20, 1596, from which it appears that the 
total number of residents at that period was 4,200, of whom 
764 are rated as able men, while the aliens and their families 
amount to 297. 

The fifth is entitled " A Book of Bememdrancea" for the 
town of Southampton, from 5 Hen. VIII. to 1601 ; the infor- 
mation, however, contained in it is of a purely local nature. 

Besides these, which are perhaps the most important, there 
are many other volumes containing a vast amount of miscella- 
neous information, relating to the medieval history of the town, 
such as Enrolments of the Statutes Merchant from 39 £liz. to 
2 Jac. II., the Steioard'a Booh of accounts from 1432 to 1699, 
Journal of the Corporation Proceedings from 1602 to 1642, 
Booia on the Brokape and Assize of Bread from 1440 to 1694, 
and others belonging to the Idnen and Woollen Halls from 
1552 to 1576. There are also the Muster Boohs for the yean 
1544. 1555, 1567, 1579, 1583, 1B89, and one without date. 
at the end of which is a census of the inhabitants able to bear 
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arms, from which it appears that there were, in all, 495, of 
whom 431 were considered able men, inclnding 208 furnished 
with cttlUvers, 33 pikemen with coraleis, 54 archers, and 125 
billmen. 

There are also a lai^ collection of Books of the Court Leei, 
&om the presentments at which I have made several extracts ; 
Tovm Cowri Rolls of the time of Heniy VI., Admiralty Court 
Books from 1556 to 1685, and one very curioos book con- 
taining matters of the times of Edwarid I., 11., and III., 
with brief notices of charters granted to different cities and 
towns in England, and the laws of the guild of Southampton 
in Norman-IVench. 

I now propose to give a few extracts, chiefly irom the Court 
Leet Books. I cannot but notice the jealous care with which 
the jury of the Court Leet watched over the general interests 
of their fellow citizens, checking all encroachments on the 
common lands, lest, though originally of small importance, 
they might grow up into a prescriptive right, and removing 
obstructions and nuisances io the highways and streets. 
Thus, under date 1567, we find a long presentment regulating 
the period of the year at which cattle should be placed on the 
commons of the Salt-marshes, Houndwell, and Hoglands, re- 
Bpectively. The brewers are ordered to dig no clay in the Salt- 
marsh, becanse it is town land : a man named Rock is presented 
for having encroached with his garden " the value of half a 
yard" into Houndwell Fields : and a remonstrance is entered 
against the sowing ofvcoad in Hogland, because "the common 
sort of the people find themselves greatly grieved withal, for 
that after woad-sotBing, there will grow no grass or any thing 
else, for the cattle to feed on." 

Nor do they appear to have been less attentive to the moral 
condition of their town, than to their manoiial rights. The 
presentments at the Courts Leet bear constant testimony to 
the desire of promoting, as far as possible, good order and 
good manners. Thus, in 1607, three " churma^des were pre- 
sented, two of them because they had no present employment ; 
both were required to put themselves immediately to service, 
or to leave the town. ' In 1608, a person named Warde 
was presented " for letting his apprentice go up and down the 
street, and was ordered to take the boy into Ids service, and 
do him reasonable correction as the law requireth." In 
1609, three men are ordered to pay each 3«. 4,d. for tipphng 
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all the afternoon, and the host to pay lOa. ; and in 1632, 
the innholder of the Crown was fined 10*. for entertaining 
a dancer and some aervanU of the iovm late at night, ana 
in a disorderly manner. In cases of slander and evU 
apeakif^, a similar authority was exercised. Thus, in 1608, 
a woman was ordered to leave the town who had been 
guil^ of slander; and when, a few days later, it was dis- 
covered that she had not gone away, and had repeated 
the offence, she was condemned " to be set in a cadge 
with a paper before her." In 1633, Mrs. Knott was com- 
mitted to the workhouse for scolding, brawling, and fighting 
with the wife of another man ; while there is a presentment 
in more than one year, that " there is sad want in this town 
of a caang stool, for the pimishment of scowlds and such like 
male-factors ;" a method of punishment now altogether obso- 
lete, and, owing to the change of manners, less salutary and 
necessary than in former ages ; but one which from more 
than one occurrence of the name among these papers, we 
presume to have been a formidable object of terror. 

Nor was the enforcement of necessary discipline the only 
instance of a direct control over the town. We find many 
instances in which the mayor and corporation interfered 
directly with the prices of different articles of consumption. 
Thus, in 1606, " the Mayor and Justices of the Peace, 
finding that the price of malt is now sold after iao thillingt 
the bvMhel and not above," order " that, from and aftar 
Easter Day next, the beer-drawers of this town shall not 
make nor sell but two sorts of beer ; and shall sell the double 
beer at 3;. 4t/. the barrel, and their ordinarie at 2<. and not 
at anie other price wbatsoever." A few years later, on the 
humble suit of the brewers, stating that malt was at 2*. the 
bushel, and hops at 8^ the hundred, order was given that 
they should brew and sell their double beer at 4«. and ordi- 
nary at %a. A similar order is laid more than once upon the 
chandlers, and, in 1631, the vintners are enjoined not to sell 
their Gascoigne wine at more than 6rf. the quart. Again, we 
find regulations as to the price of horse-hire, which throw con- 
siderable light on the value of money and the price of labour 
at the period. Thus, in 1677, there is an order, that none 
keeping horses or beasts for hire shall take for a journey of 
eight days or under, to London or Bristowe above 6^. 8d., and 
for every day after the said eight days be expired, not above 
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lOd. by the day ; while for a ride to Sarum, and home again 
in one day, he was to receive I6d. for that day and not above. 

Many other curious notices deserve attention, and I may 
mention a few items of expenditure, of pecuUar interest from 
the occasions on which they occur or the names with which 
they are associated. Thus, in 1462, there are entries of la. 
having been paid to a man for riding to Winchester " to warn 
the mayor of the fleet of schyppys that were under the Wyti, 
(Wight) ;" of a pipe of wine sent to the "erie of Kent, that 
time he hied to seward," (towards the sea,) which cost 3^ 6«. 
8d. ; of the cost of a guild dinner, in the early part of the 
reign of Edward IV., which amoimted to il. %8. lOit/. ; and 
of various presents made to the king (Edward IV.) and 
principal nobility, to the former a hogshead of red and white 
wine, which cost respectively II. Ss. 4o. and 16». Sd., a gallon 
of Ypocras 2s. 8d. ; to Lord Rivers, two gallons of white wine 
and the same quantity of red wine, which was valued at 
i$. 8d. There is also a note, that 21. 12s. 6d. was expended 
by the mayor and his retinue when, in 1469, " he rode to 
London, to reckon with the erie of Warwick, and was there 
twelve days." 

I will add only the following notices, extracted Irom some 
of the miscellaneous papers, which do not seem strictly to 
fall under any of the heads under which I have arranged my 
previous selections. 

One of them relates to the suspicion, against a widow, of 
witchcraft, 1 579, on which occasion an order was given " that 
five or six honest matrons doe see her stripped, to the end 
to see whether she have any bludy mark on her body, which 
is a common token to know all witches by." In 1577, 
a chaise is preferred against the brewers, and they "are 
commanded to use no more iron-boimd carts, for that it is 
great decay not only of the paved streate, but also causeth his 
beere to work uppe, in such sort that as his barrel seemeth to 
be full when they are brought, and when they are settled, they 
lack, some a gallon of beer and some more, to the enriching 
of the brewers, and the great defayte and hindrance of the 
town." And there is a singular order, "that the barbers 
henceforth shall not tirm anie person on the Sabbath day, 
unless it be such gentlemen-strangers as shall on that day 
resort to the town.' 

W. S. W. VAUX. 
voi,.m. Hh :X.OOglc 



THE CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGY AT HORSTED 

KEYNES, SUSSEX. 

wTtm soHi KniABKa on bablt bffioih of diuindtivi dihenbioni. 



Thb interestiDg little effigy at Horsted Keynes, which, 
inclusive of the hon at the Feet, is not more than 2 feet 
3 inches long, lies in the wall on the north side of the 
chancel, under an Early English trefoil-headed recess, with 
chamfered edges, 2 feet 10 inches in length, and about 
2 feet and a-half from the floor. The church itself, which 
was originally cruciform, ia an Early English structure ; and 
lancet windows still light both sides of the chancel. For 
some time this effigy lay on a window-sill in the south tran- 
sept ; but, as it exactly fits this recess, which, unless it was 
made to srave the purpose of an Easter sepulchre, seems to 
have had no other assignable use, and as the parta of the 
effigy most efTectually protected by the recess are those whidi 
are best preserved, and no other appropriate place for it 
appears, in all probability it was originally placed where it 
now lies, and had not long been removed. It is of a fine 
grained oolite or a sandstone, more likely the latter, closely 
resembling Caen stone in colour, and was, it is evident, care- 
fully executed, but has suffered both from time and ill-usage, 
although less than might have been expected. The effigy and 
the slab on which it rests are apparently one piece of stone. 
Until recently the whole was moveable but it is now fixed. 
Possibly it was moveable in order to allow the recess to be 
used at Easter for the sepulchre. 

It represents a cross-legged knight, such as is commonly 
miscalled a Templar, of the latter part of the reign of 
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Henry HI., or the beginning of that of Edward I., in the 
military costume of the time. Aa the maU does not appear 
to have been executed in sculpture, it was probably painted 
on the stone; for though no trace of colour has been dis- 
covered on it, the parts best protected where mul would have 
been apparent, namely, portions of the head, neck, and arms 
on the inner side, are remarkably smooth. If any remains of 
colour exist there, the light is very unfavourable for the dis- 
covery of them •. 

The knight is habited in a capuchon, which covers the head 
and neck, and somewbat overlaps the hauberk and surcote, 
like a small early camaU ; a hauberk with the stiff folds of the 
sleeves above the elbows strongly shewn ; a surcote thin at the 
shoulders, moderately fiill about the breast, reaching nearly half- 
way between the knee and the ankle, open in front irom a little 
below the sword-belt downwMds, and falling thence in iai^ 
folds on both sides, so as to dis«)ver the thigh of the left leg 
which crosses over the right, but the outline of this opening 
and the left leg are very rough &om decay or ill-usage. The 
surcote is confined at the waist by a belt fastened with a 
buckle. The general costume and style of the figure leave 
no doubt in my mind of the capuchon and hauberk having 
once borne indications of mail either chiselled or punt«d. 
There is no shield or guige, nor was there ever any. The 
sword-belt passes obhquely over the hips, as is usual in effigies 
of the perioid, and it is attached to the scabbard at two places, 
so as to give the sword a slanting direction. The handle of 
the sword and the lower half of the scabbard are gone. The 
details of the sword-belt and the attachments of it to the scab- 
bard are very good, and resemble what are found in some (A 
the earliest brasses. The hands must have been brought 
together on the breast in an attitude of devotion ; but these 
and the greater part of the fore-arms are broken off and have 
disappeared. The left leg, which, as before noticed, crosses 
over the right, is a good deal worn away at places, so that the 
form of it is much injured. The legs and feet no doubt once 
appeared in chauases of mail, though no trace of mul can 
he discovered on them. The point of the spur on the left 
foot is broken, but what remains of it, t(^ther with that on 



* It i« tery probable tlut the figure tr&cci of miili md otber ir 
had nndergons Kiine proceu of cluniDg, taila. 
■cTcntl jem liuce, which ablitentcKl the 
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the right foot, which is not in complete relief, shews they 
were single pointed spurs with angular shanks; whether 
each was fastened by one strap or more I could not aatisfac- 
torily ascertain. The head rests on two cushions ; the upper 
one lozenge-shaped, the lower rectangular. I have stated that 
a capuchon covers the head, but there is reason to believe 
that over the upper part of this was originally represented a 
coif of mail {coiffe de maillea) or a coif of plate, (coiffe defer, 
or cerveiUiere ;) for the part of the head which such a defence 
would have covered, is larger in proportion than is usually the 
case where there is a capuchon only; in addition to which the 
capuchon is narrower from just below the temples. This 
is nardly apparent to the eye for want of a good Ught, but may 
be readily perceived by passing the fmgers hghtly over either 
side of the head. The details of the coif may have been 
executed in colour only. It was hardly practicable to shew 
this in the sketch ; the place however where the contraction 
of the capuchon appears to commence is indicated by a 
faint line. The pecuharity just described, the mode in 
which the sword-belt is attached to the scabbard, and the 
fact of the capuchon being separate from the hauberk, over- 
lapping it and the siucote, have influenced my jttc^;ment 
respecting the age of this efSgy, and have induced me to 
place it a few years later than I otherwise should. As the 
probable date of it, and of the recess in which it lies, corre- 
sponds so nearly with that of the church, I am disposed to 
think it was commemorative of the founder, or a considerable 
benefactor, whether buried there or not, and that it was exe- 
cuted soon after the erection of the church. The deceased 
might have assumed the cross tmder Prince Edward, soon 
after the termination of the barons' war. 

Diminutive effigies, like that at Horsted Keynes, in which 
the proportions are those of a man, are sometimes supposed 
to represent children, but I think without good reason. 

An effigy is, prima facie, to be considered as representing 
that, to which, having regard to the costume and general ap- 

r ranee, it bears most resemblance, irrespectively of its size ; 
it is unreasonable from size alone to infer that it was not 
intended for a full-grown person. 

Thus, a small effigy, apparently of a knight or priest, is to 
be taken as representing an adult; for till a certain age knight- 
hood and priests' orders were not usually conferred ; and we 
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have no reason a priori to expect to meet with an effigy of a 
child attired as a knight or priest. 

If there be any instance of an effigy in which the features 
and proportions, or if the features be wanting, the proportions, 
are those of a child, while the habit is that of a knight, priest, 
monk, or nun, it presents a carious subject for enquiry ; it is, 
however, surely to be regarded as an exception to the rule, 
aud not as proving a general practice, so much at variance 
with what we know of the usages of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries ; especially as, a little later, small representa- 
tions of grown-up persons on brasses were very common, and 
there is no good reason why the same practice should not have 
prevailed in stone. 

The story of the boy-bishop at Sahsbury cathedral needs 
confirmation. 

Lysoos describes the Uttle effigy at Haccombe, Devon, as 
measuring 2 ft. 2 in. long, in armour, without a helmet. But 
I learn fivm the notes of a friend, who has had an oppor- 
tunity of examining this figure, that instead of being in 
armour he wears close hose and a tight-fitting jupou, fastened 
aU down in front. 

The effigies of the two sons of Edward HI., William of 
Hatfield and William of Windsor, on their tombs in York 
minster and Westminster abbey, are in a civil costume, 
which we may without difficulty imagine to have been worn 
by princes verging towards youth. But the former is said 
to have died at eight years of age : the age of the latter I have 
not been able to ascertain. 

As to civil costume, I would remark that the boy, 
the youth, and the man may have been attired ven' much 
alike in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and, seeing 
the early age at which girls married, they, with some shght 
differences, probably dressed as women at a time when we 
now should call them children : hence perhaps the effigy 
said to represent Blanch, daughter of Edward III., is in the 
costume of an adult female, although if she died in 1340, she 
must have been a mere child. 

Any child dying under puberty would, probably, be spoken 
of by the early writers as dying young, or even as dying an 
infant. 

Mere infants were represented swaddled, especially on 
brasses. Stothard has given an example of a kdy of the 
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thirteenth cejturv holding a child in her arms, but there is 
nothing worthy o^ notice in the d^ess^ and the character of 
the htUe figure is precisely that of a chUd. 

Why full-grown persons should have been represented by 
such diminutive effigies it may be difficult to discover. As in 
the case of brasses, in all probabili^ economy sometimes of 
means, and sometimes of space, may have been occasionally 
influential. But as these effigies occur where economy is not 
likely to have been much considered, another motive must be 
sought. It seems not unreasonable to surmise that they were 
placed, with something of conventional propriety, where a 
portion only of the remains was deposited, and as the full- 
sized coffin or grave in other cases determined the magnitude 
of the effigy, so the small receptacle for the heart, or some 
portion of the remains, led to a proportionate commemorative 
effigy. I have stated that the hands of the Horsted knight 
were brought together on the breast. It is by no means im- 
probable they may have supported a heart, as in some other 
examples. 

Sniall effigies once introduced in this manner, it may have 
led to their being made simply commemorative in churches 
where it was wished to honour the founder or some great 
benefactor, though no part of his remains was there interred ; 
but I am not prepm^d writh any evidence of this. 

An instance may be cited of two fdll-sized monumental 
effigies of a bishop ; namely, Peter de Aquablanca, bishop ai 
Hereford, one of them being in his cathedral, the other in the 
church of his native place, Aiguebelle, in Savoy, where, ac- 
cording to Godwin, his heart had been deposited". 

I have not been able to meet with any well-authenticated 
case of a diminutive effigy placed over the grave of an adult. 

The example of the e£^ of a young female at Gayton, 
Northamptonshire, is not qu^ satisfactory*. I do not refer 
to brasses ; they are common : and stone effigies conuderably 
under life-size are not rare. 

The following examples of diminutive effigies may be enu- 
merated : Mapouder, Dorset, — cross-legged effigy 2 ft. long, 

* Thit sin^lar manumenC is at Sear- Queen Eleanor at WeatmiQstei, Lincoln, 

cliffi, DcrbyiBirr. and Black Frian, London. 

' See Mr. Kciricb'i account of tlua curi- * See Bakei'a NortlianiptonsliiiE. Thii 

ona iDonument, Arclucolagia, XTiii. p. IRS, Bgare probabi j reptraenta Matilda, daagh- 

plate li In like maiuieT there were du- ter of Thorou d« QaytiHL It nwanirM 

plicate effigies of King Richard I. at Fon- about 3 ft. in length, 

levrault and Roueni and tripHcalei of _, - 
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engraved in Hutchins's Dorset, iii. 278. Tenbury, Glouces- 
tershire, — cross-leseed e&ej in mailed armu-or, 4 ft. Ions, re- 



presented as holding a heart. Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts, — 
efiigy 2 ft. 3 in. long, supposed to have held a heart between 
the hands, now broken. Bottesford, Ijeicestershire — effigy 
22 in. long, Nichols, ii. 23. Dartington, Devon, — en eccle- 
siastic, 2 ^. 8 in. long. Other instances m^ be fousd at 
Little £aaton, Essex (Gough), Cobberly, Gloucestershire, 
Anst^, Herts., and Long Wittenham, Berks. An interesting 
little effigy of white marble, now preserved in the abbey 
church of St. Denis, near Paris, represents Blanche d'Artois, 
grand-daughter of Ijouis VUI., who espoused, in 1269, Henry, 
king of Navarre, and, after his death, Edmond, earl of Lan- 
caster, brother of Edward I. She died A.D. 1302, and was 
buried in Paris : her heart being deposited in the choir of the 
conventual church of the Minoresses at Nogent I'Artault, in 
Champagne, founded by her. On the destruction of that 
establishment, the effigy, which measures about 3 ft. in length, 
was preserved, and subsequently placed amongst the royal 
memorials at St. Denis. w. s. w. 
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It may merit observation, that the chief interest in the care- 
ful examination of objects of medieval date, fabricated even for 
the most trivial and homely purposes, appears to consist in 
their conformity to certain established conventional models of 
form or ornamentation, at each successive period. The singu- 
lar truth with which their decorative accessories are invariably 
designed, as regards the costume of the times, the usual fonns 
of letter employed for inscriptions, or similar details, stamp 
the antiquities of that age, inferior as they may be in compari- 
son with the graceful proportion and chaste design of classical 
remains, with an attractive character, pleasing even to the eye 
of the inexperienced observer. 

Productions of the highest class of antique art attract our 
admiration on account of their ideal beauty, and the combina- 
tion of imaginative conception with perfect mechanical sldll 
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which they display : medieval antiquities, deficient, very fre- 
quently, in their artificial workmanship as in elegance of 
design, arrest our notice because they bear an impress of 
reality; because in each the practised eye may trace some 
evidence of the habitual feelings of our forefathers, of the 
train of their thought, of their superstitious weaknesses, or 
their devotion to high and noble purposes. 

At a period when, in default of a standing mercenary force, the 
safety of a kingdom lay in the military spirit which pervaded all 
the higher classes of the community, the strains of poetry and 
the fictions of romance aroused them to warlike deeds ; the very 
light of heaven penetrated into their chambers, tinged with 
the colouring of some tale of prowess or chivalry pourtrayed 
on the glass in their casements; their household utensils, 
or the objects of their pastime, bore the impress of the spirit 
of an age of chivalrous enterprise. The toys of childhood 
seemed devised in order to instil that military ardour which 
should become the dominant principle of riper years; and 
even in the seclusion of domestic life the arras on the walls, 
the decorative accessories of the banqueting table or the 
bower, served to keep ever in view the more stirring attrac- 
tions of the tournament and warlike emprise. With this de- 
sign, indeed, were the brilliant passages of arms in times of 
peace designed : even the quinten, the diversion of the lower 
orders, bore the head of the Saracen, the object of most inve- 
terate antipathy ; so that even village sports were subservient 
to the purpose of keeping ever on the alert the spirit of 
valorous resolution, which has raised England to her position 
as a nation. 

Stnitt has given representations of a very singular toy, of 
German fabrication, about the time of Henry VII. It is a 
small brazen knight equipped for the joust, so contrived as to 
fall back from the saddle when struck by a blow on the 
salade or shoulder-shield. These diminutive combatants were 
mounted upon a platform with wheels, and violently drawn 
together by a string*. An interesting illustration of such pas- 
time occurs amongst the fine woodcuts by Bui^hmair, in the 
Weiss Kunig, representing the education of Maximilian I. ; two 
children are there pourtrayed eagerly pushing their miniature 
horsemen one against the other. StDl more curious, however, 
are some ancient chess-men, which have been preserved in 

• SporU and Pittimea, p 112. pi. xiti. 
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varioua collections. To the remarkable discovery of a lai^ 
number in the Isle of Lewis, in 1833, now deposited in the 
British Museum, we owe the highly curious remarks by Sir 
Frederic Madden, not less valuable in regard to the ancient 
history of the game, than as illustrative of peculiarities of cos- 
tume during the twelfth century, of which few examples are 
elsewhere to be diacovered''. The rich museum of northern 
antiquities at Copenhagen contains numerous pieces of similar 
character; they appear to have been chiefly fabricated in 
Iceland, and the material is not ivory, but the tusk of the 
walrus. In the cabinet of antiquities in the Bibliotheque 
Royale at Paris, there are a few chess-men of the same period, 
and of one of these, a warder, or rook, Mr. Shaw has given 
a representation in his Dresses and Decorations. In the same 
museum may be seen a portion of the " jeu d'eschets," pre- 
sented by Chffflemagnc to the abbey of St. Denis, and in- 
scribed with Cufic characters'. 



Two chess-knights and a warder, hitherto undescribed, of 
great curiosity as examples of military costume, have been pre- 
served in our own country. The most ancient is a warder.formed 
of the tusk of the walrus; (?) it was presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland by Lord Macdonald, and formed part 

b See (he accurate reptMentilioni of * See Willemin'i pUte, in bit valiuble 
thete atngulv pieces io the ArchKologia, MonumeDi inedilii Doublet, Hiit de 

"iv- 203. . I'AbUye de St Denis. r 
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of an aasemblage of remarkable objects of antiquity, liberally 
communicated by the Council of that Society for exhibition at 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Institute at York'*. It is 
of somewhat later date than the Lewis chess-men, and appears 
to have been carved towards the close of the twelfth, or early 
in the thirteenth century. The warder is represented in like 
manner as those Icelandic specimens, with sword drawn, 
and the shield on the arm. On either side of the piece is an 
armed figure, emerging irom intertwined foliage of remarkable 
design ; these warriors are clad apparently in mail, the rings 
being expressed by a conventional mode of representation, 
namely, by rows of deep punctures, with intervening parallel 
lines. The shield of one of them exhibits a bearing, bendy of 
two colours, the diapering of the alternate bends being ex- 
pressed by punctures, and there is a broad bordure, which 
may be noticed also on several of the pieces found in the 
Hebrides. The other shield presents a fleur de lys dimidiated, 
on a field diapered with frette lines. It may be doubtful 
whether these were properly armorial bearings, but it deserves 
notice that one of the Lewis knights has a shield party per 
pale, the sinister side bemg &ette. Both shields in the piece 
here represented have this singularity of form, that their 
points are cut bluntly off, instead of being prolonged to an 
acute apex, as usual at the period. There is no appearance 
of plate-armour ; the head is protected by the coiffe de mailles, 
and the legs by chausses of the like armour. This curious 
warder measures in height three inches and five-eighths. 

In the Ashmolean Museum another interesting example is 
preserved ; a chess-knight, formed likewise as it is supposed 
of the tooth of the sea-horse, and it is in no ahght degree 
curious as an illustration of military costume. It presents 
the characteristic features of the earlier part of the reign of 
Henry III., or possibly the close of the times of King John. 
On either side of the piece is seen a mounted knigbt, the 
intervening spaces being filled up with foliage ; one of the 
warriors wields a sword, whilst the other holds a lance, looking 
backwards with a singular gesture of apprehension. The 
most striking feature of their costume is the large cylindrical 

' The thaoka of the ucheologiiiu (here this Tilaible acceiaioD to the mmeum 

uwmbled IB ipccially due to Mr. Turn- funned at York, coiiTejvd thither bj hi« 

bull, the accompliihed SecreCai; of the owD haadi OD the late occauon. 
Societv, for his Uud niedulion in abluniiig 
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heaume, having a transverse oeularitim, or tBtlliere, and a 
longitudinal rib by which it is strengthened, forming a cross 
on the face of this singular head-piece. This kind of helm is 
of rare occurrence in monumental sculpture ; examples are 
supplied by a cross-legged effigy at Whitworth, Durham, and 
another at Walcheren, near Stevenage, Herts.* It occurs in 
the sculptures on the west front of Wells cathedral, erected 
by Bishop Joceline, about A.D. 1226, and amongst the curious 
sculptures of the mural arcade at Worcester, in the south 
aisles of the choir, built early in the same century. The 
heaume which appears on the great seals of Henry III. and 
Edward I. is of similar cylindrical form, but the lower portion 
protecting the face is barred. The maUed armour of the 
chess-knight is represented in the conventional mode usually 
employed in the earlier sepulchral effigies, by parallel tows of 
rings set in alternate directions ; the surcoat is long, forming 
lai^c folds, and some appearances of mixed annour, either of 
gamboised work, or jacked leather, may be traced upon the 



* A good npreuntttion af tbia bi* be«n ed b; toait defence formed in lonititiulini] 

siTen bj tbe late Ulented arljit, Mr. HolMt, riba, poasibly of quilted work. Compare 

in bii Hanuaienul Effigiei. the effig; of Robert deVere, 1121, HitSeld 

' One of the knighta, brandiiliing > Bn»d Oak, Eaaex, and the flgut* «t Wbit- 

■word,«eenialolia<reagenauilliirE formed wortb, both given b; Stothard. 
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A chess-knight, of 
a later period, carved 
in ivory, and highly 
interesting as a re- 
presentation of the 
armour for man 
and horse, in use 
during the reign of 
Edward III., has 
been kindly commu- 
nicated by the Rev. 
John Eagles. This 
littlefigure is remark- 
able in various details 
of costume, which , 
are defined with re- 
markable precision : 
it is probably of 
Flemish workman- 
ship, the legs of the 
horse have been bro- 
ken off, but in the 
annexed representa- 
tion Mr. Jewitt has 
given them as re- 
stored. The knight 
is armed in a visored 
basinet, with a ca- 
mail, and a hauberk 
with long sleeves ; 
his legs are protected 
by plate or cuir- 
bouilli, he wears row- 
elled spurs ; on his 
arm is a small shield, 
of uncommon form 
at so early a period, 
the upper end be- 
ing recurved to give 
greater freedom of 

movement, and the r.,.«„H. .»u.-p««-io=. 
enarmea by which it 
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is appended to the arms are plainly shewn*. The arsons of 
the saddle are so high as to render the seat singularly secure ; 
the body of his charger is wholly covered by maU, the head 
alone being protected by a testiere of plate, a piece of horse- 
armour of which the collection at Warwick castle supplies an 
unique example''. The horse bears over the mail a curious capa- 
rison formed in detached portions, or lambels ; these are deeply 
indented along their lower edge. This kind of skeleton- 
housings is of very uncommon occurrence, and scarcely less 
singular is the absence of the surcoat, at the period when 
mixed defences of mail and plate became commonly adopted. 
It is not improbable that the heavy charger, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was frequently protected 
by a covering of mail, which is concealed in representations 
by the Sowing armorial caparisons. It is occasionally visible, 
as on the seals of Philippe le Hardi, and Jean Sans Peur, 
dukes of Burgundy, which, although of later date than the 
little figure imder consideration, exhibit a preciseW similar 
fashion as regards the equipment of the horse'. The "cou- 
verture de fer," indeed, for the horse is mentioned in docu- 
ments of the period, such as the will of the Earl Warren, 
A.D. 1347, and the ordonnance of Philippe le Bel, for 
musters against the war with Flanders, A.D. 1303. Wace, 
in the Roman du Kou, describes a warrior mounted on a 
steed " tot covert de fer," and trappings of mail are mentioned 
repeatedly in Syr Gawayne, and other early English romances. 
They appear ^so amongst the remarkable subjects copied by 
Stothard from the walls of the painted chamber, at West- 
minster, and so ably illustrated by the late Mr. Rokewode", 
who attributed those curious works of art to the reign of 
Henry III. a. way. 

Gnj. See Onise'a Ancient Annoar, p. XTiL 
pL *2. 

_ _, _. __ . -. - - , I Trfior do Glypliqne, Sce«u][ de» fr»ndj 

Walull church, SuAbrdshire, now in the Feudattirea, pi. xiv. 
gardnii of Mr. Foater, in that toim. * Vetuita HonDmenla, vol. tL pi. 26 — 

k It ia aaid to have belonged to Eail 39. 
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ICENIAt Notices of Rohan Remains, and evidknces of 

OCCUPATION, DISCOVERED IN NoRPOLK. 



Bdrgh, near Atlbham. 



This parish is generally held to have been a Roman station. 
The late Samuel Woodward, in hia map of " Roman Norfolk," 
places one here, and also a Roman road, as in actual existence. 
It is remarkable, however, that no coins, urns, or any other 
Roman remains, have ever, so far as I can learn, been dis- 
covered in it. After searching and inquiring in the parish an 
entire day, I found only one piece of pottery which bore any 
resemblance to the Roman ware, but this was by no means 
conclusive evidence. A perfect urn and coin of Faustina 
were discovered some years since on the borders of Burgh, in 
Oxnead ; but I cannot learn that any vestige of ancient Rome 
has ever been traced in the parish, except its name. 

The absence of Roman memorials is rendered very remark- 
able by the fact, that sepulchral urns in great abundance, and 
occasionally coins, are found in almost every adjoining parish, 
and, on the north and south, through an extent of two or 
three parishes. , . 



Brampton and Buxton to the south, and Oxnead on the 
east, furnished Sir Thomas Brown, mainly, with materials for 
his Hydriotaphia. 

In 1820, Mr. John Adey Repton wrote an account of the 
sepulchral urns discovered by lum in opening several tumuli 
upon Stowheath, in Tuttington, to the north '. 

Last year the unique specimens described by the Rev. A. 
Ha^t^ were discovered in Felmingham, in ground formerly 
also a part of Stowheath ; and more recently I had the good 
fortune to be present when several urns and other vessels 
were fomid on the same spot. It is a natural sand-hill, about 
150 yards In diameter. The sand had been carted away in 

f)art, and the sides of a sand-pit so formed had fallen in, and 
eft them exposed, as shewn in the accompanying drawing. 
They were seventeen in number, deposited together in the 
small space of two feet by eighteen inches. The uppermost, 
of common blue clay, about one foot in diameter, was placed 
in an upright position, so near the surface that it had been 
broken, probably, by the plough. It contained an iron sub- 
stance, which formed a solid mass with indurated gravel and 
sand. There were no bones or ashes to be seen. Possibly, 
had there been any, they would not have been discernible, 
from the oxidization which had taken place. On breaking 
this mass, I found one coin, a first brass, I believe, of 
Severus, but the legend had been chpt away and obliterated. 
Immediately under this urn were fifteen ■= other vessels, appa- 
rently thrown together in disorder, some upright, some side- 
ways, and one or two quite reversed ; all of them were filled 
with sand and with the roots of grass which had grown into 
them. They were of ordinary dark clay, except three, two of 
which were of red and the third of light-coloured earth. These 
latter were painted red and black, with an ornamented and 
variegated border upon them, of a very low class of art. The 
remaining piece of pottery, of which a representation is here 
given, might have served as a lamp on an altar. It measured 
about three inches in height. The smaller end appears to have 
been the base, as the other is more smooth, and mscoloured as 
if by burning. It is perforated, and the aperture at either 
end is sufficiently lai^ to admit one's little finger. 

■ Aicb., ToL ivL p. 35*. lying at the bottom of tbe pil, and the r«- 
*> Sea hii inteteiting Lectureii oa the maining hair witti the othen. The repre- 

Antiquitiei of Norfolk and Norwich. sentationn here giieo are drawn to one- 

■ One was broken, I found half e( it SfUionhe siie of the otigiaali. 



There is a striking difference in point of art, and the quality 
of manufacttire, between this deposit of Roman remains, and 
that described by Mr. Hart. The latter are evidently of a 
more costly character, and indicate higher rank and dignity. 
At the same time they agree in other respects. In both there 
were no remains of bones or ashes — there was a single coin, 
a brass in the one, and a silver coin of Valerian in the other — 
and, probably, there were the implements of the individual 
craft or profession ; in the one, apparently a quantity of nails, 
in the other the utensils of a Soothsayer or of a Flamen. 

Mr. Wright, of Buxton Hall, who takes a lively interest in 
the antiquities of the neighbourhood, lately employed some 
workmen to excavate the soil in one of his fields in Brampton, 
on the borders of Buxton and Oxaead. It was a perfectly 
level spot, near to the place where the discoveries mentioned 
by Sir Thomas Brown were made. I was present, and wit- 
nessed with astonishment the profusion of fragments of sepul- 
chral urns, human and other bones, that were uncovered. The 
soil was black from frequent interments, and resembled that of a 
metropolitan church-yard. We noticed the mde attempt to pro- 
tect the remains by layers of flint stones, measuring about four 
feet by two feet, and two feet beneath the surface. We found 
no entire urns, although we were informed that they were fre- 
quently met with in this, and also in the parish of Marsham. 
There were other specimens of pottery besides sepulchral vases. 

Mr. Wright has traced an ancient way, leading from this 
field, through the marshes to the river at Burgh, near Oxnead, 
which would fall in vrith a Une of road, pointed out to me by 
the Rev. James Bulwer of Aylsham, to Stratton (i. e. " Stratum 
or Street") on the south, and to Burgh on the borders of 
Oxnead ; thence direct to Stowheath, and the Tuttington and 
Felmingham depositories on the north ; this line of road 
will account for the extension of Roman remains to the north 
and south, rather than to the east and west. It deviates a 
little to the east from that marked out by Mr. Woodward. 

Caister, near Yarmouth. 
Spelman placed Garianonum here, where the mouth of the 
Garieuis formerly was ; Camden considered it to have been at 
Burgh, in Suffolk, near the confluence of that river with the 
Waveney. Spelman ui^es, in support of his opinion, that the 
position at Caister is better adapted for the movements of horse, 
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" Stablesianorum equitum," (which are recorded to have been 
stationed at the mouth of the Garienis,) than the more insulated 
and aquatic situation of Bui^h. According to Woodward's 
raap of Roman Norfolk, the balance of dry land is very little 
in favour of either ; but, from examinations of the couotrj, I 
am incUned to believe that there was a free passage along the 
coast, from Caister to Happisbui^h, and th&t, so far from the 
sea having receded in tiutt line, it has neu'ly swallowed up 
two parishes, viz., Little Waxham and Eccles, and greatly en- 
croached upon others since the Roman period. The finding 
Roman coins at Eccles, which I have done, and some remains 
at Horsea, as I am crediUy informed, prove that there was 
such a communication and access along the sea coast. But, 
however this might be, in one respect Camden decidedly has 
the advantage. The grandeur of the remains of the camp at 
Burgh favours his opinion ; and, probably, this was the reason 
why, as Spelman says, "Camdeno Burgh anisit;" whereas 
the existencd of the walls of a camp at Ccuster near the sea, 
mentioned by Spelman, has been questioned, and it has been 
hinted that he confounded the CMuparatively modem dwelling- 
house of the Fastolfea, called Caister castle, with a Roman 
camp. 

Now, in justice to Spelman, I will mention a few facts 
which I have observed. Fragments of sepulchral urns, of 
pottery, and of ^ass, are found very extensively and in great 
profusion in the parish; I traced them in a hne from a 
quarter of a mile to the nmth-east, to three quarters of a mile 
to the south-west. They ate foimd in the greatest abundance 
in a field on the west of the church, where tradition has fixed 
the Roman camp. In this spot one can scarcely use a spade 
without meeting with foundations of buildings, and broken 
pieces of Roman tiles lie scattered on the surface. The vault, 
or building of Roman tiles, described by the Rev. Thomas 
Clowes", was discovered here : Roman coins are found in dif- 
ferent parts of Caister, but most abundantly in this field. As 
far as my observation goes, those found at Caister are more 
ancient than those found at Burgh, which are chiefly of the 
period c^ Constantine, whereas coins of M. Antoninus and of 
Commodas Antoninus are very common at Caister. Among 
them one of John Zimisces, who succeeded to the empire in 
A.D. 961, miy deserve especial notice, as it appears remark- 

* Gent. Mag-. Novemher, 1837. , - i 



able that a coin of that period should iind its way into this 
country, at least in accordance with the generally received 
notion of the entire extinction of the Roman name in this 
island at that time. Pottery of various descriptions is also 
found here ; a fragment of Bne " Samlan" ware, on which a 
hare hunt is represented, is in my posseasion ; fdso a periect 
um, which was taken from a clay pit cm the north-east of the 
church, h^f filled with earth and bones : it was covered with 
a tile, and buried about two feet deep. On the same spot were 
discovered a large quantity of burnt wood, decayed wood, nails 
with wood adhering to them, and also a human jaw : the latter 
is partially fossilized; and the dryness of the soil, similar to that 
remaining in the urn, will account for its preservation. This 
may serve to exemplify the well-known fact of the occa- 
sional burial of the dead among the Romans, as well as cre- 
mation, which appears, however, to have been the more usual, 
although not the invariable practice. 
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®rfflfna1 3«ttiinents. 

Amoitgst the records in the posaeBeion of the Dean and ChapUr at 
St. Paul's, London, numerous memoriala of interest are preserved, nhich 
well deserve careful examination. For the following extracts from the 
archives, conaistiiig of accounts of the nacriat and keeper of the treasury of 
that church, towards the latter part of the thirteenth centuiy, we are in- 
dehted to the kindness of the Ven. Archdeacon Hale. It were much ta be 
desired that a series of documents of this nature couM be formed, valuable, 
not merely as supplying information regarding ecclesiastical usages, but 
on account of the precise data which they afford for the comparison of the 
Talue of money at various periods, the price of merchandise, rate of wages, 
and other points of statistical enquiry. 

In the annual account of disbursements of Thomas de Culing, keeper of 
the treasury, from Easter, A.D. 1276, the following particulars occur. 

The consumption of incense during the year amounted to wghteen pounds 
and a half, at tenpence the pound, eight pounds at ninepence, and nine 
pounds and a-half at sevenpence. In other years it was purchased at a still 
lower price, namely at sixpence the pound. 

Item, in cubone, cum c»ri«glo, ij.i. ii.d. lum, in bnreWnellij, die p«nt«oite^ ij.i. 
Item, in cirpU, iiy.4 q'. Item, Dominic* in ramis p«lmarum, in bucaia et p»lnii», »j.d. 
In scopscione eccleiie, pet annum, t.boL sLd. q*. Item, in moctia", par anaum, ig.aoL 

Charcoal was used, doubtless, for the patella or chafer, named in another 
place, which supplied embers for the censera. Regarding the " hrachinellis" 
at Pentecost, it may be confidently surmised that the terra relates to the 
feasting which occurred at the Whitsun-ales ; if, indeed, an error may 
have been made hy the scribe or the transcriber, the true reading would bo 
" crachinellis," cracknels''; as, however, the chief preparation on theae 
joyous occasions appears to have been the concoction of ale, the word may 
be some duninutive derivable from brachinum, or braeiatorium, a brewery. 
Many notices might be given of the usage of strewing churehes with rushes, 
a precaution, probably, as likewise the maciis, or mats, against cold and 
damp, when the daily services were followed with regularity". 

Item, in atipendlo trinm famularum eccleaie, per annum, x.boL Item, in aCipendio 
lotricia, per annum, ij.soL lij.d. Item, in stipendio coniatricia, pro tribal qiurteriia 
auu, uij.i. TJ.d. Item, in yictu clerici, per ajinum, xr.aol. In itipendio ^uadem, vj.wL* 

Item, inj. aerico magno empto, viij.d. Item, in), aerico minore, j.d. It*m, in tuni- 
cnla CDjnadam panoi de aerico, et inde offertorio effeclo, iviij.d. Item, in ij. phialia do 
tMUgno, i^.d. Item, in quatuor clochia iu feato dedieationia eccleaie, j.d. 

■ In an accoant af tbe jeat 12TP, the * Of tbe ciutom of atrewing churches 

coneapoDding Item givei tbis word aa we the notei on coanUywakei, m Brand's 

" DBlii," mala i in another " naclia." Popular Antiquidea, by Sir Henry Ellia. 

* " Crakenelle, brede, Creputellua, fn- ' In snoth^ toll he is called clericos de 

ginellua, anccopua." Prompt. Paxr. veatibulo, and rated at 7d. a veek. 
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The term offertorittm occurs in various significationii connected with the 
BCrviceB of the altar; in some instances it is used to deei^ate an object of 
silver, or some solid maferial, set with gems and otherwise decorated, whilst 
from other authorities it is evident that the offertorium sericum was a kind 
of napkin, used by the deacon, for the sake of greater reverence, in which 
the chalice was wrapped when presented by him to the celebrant. It is 
a singular record of economy that, in this case, a certain tuoicle of silken 
tissue should have been cut up to supply the material. The treasury of the 
church of London must have been greatly impoverished, when such niggard 
practices were admissible : the veasels even for the wine and water used at 
the service of the mass, called amula, phials or cruets, were of pewter, and 
cost only threepence the pair. It is not easy to comprehend the kind of 
diminutive bells, or cloche, valued at four a penny, which were required on 
the feast of the dedication of the church : possibly they might be attached 
to the banner used on that occasion, as noticed subsequently. 

The accounts of Thomas de Culing proceed with much unifonuity, from 
year to year. In 1277 he disbursed. 

In qu&dun olla oqiutica, ob. In qiudam tankarda aquatiea, iij.d. ob. Item, in 
emeDcUtione &rr' obbletinim, j.d. Item, in emcDdationc dculs argenlii tj.d. 

The derivation and original use of the term tankard is very obscure : 
this is perhaps the earliest inslince of the occurrence of the word, and it 
Rppears to designate some vessel of larger capacity than the more modem 
quart-can so called. The wafers, or " oblys," for the service of the altar, 
were prepared in most churches as occasion might require : great precau- 
tion being observed to ensure their being perfectly free from mouldiness or 
fermentation. The iron stamps or tongs, used for this purpose, are here 
designated. 

The canons enacted in the reign of Edgar, A.D. 960, enjoin that masa be 
not celebrated without "cliene oflete," pure obly, and pure wine and water*. 
Amongst the injunctions of the synod held at Exeter, A.D. 1287, it was 
ordained as follows : " Provideant sacerdotes quod oMatai habeant confectas 
de Simula frumenti et aqua duntaxat ; ita quod nihil immisceatur ferment!, 
Sint et oblatte integre, candide, et rotunde, nee per tantum tempus custo- 
diantur quod in sapore vel aspectu abominabiles habeantur'." The irons 
above mentioned served to impress upon the oblys the sacred monogram 
and symbol of the cross ; the representation given by the BenedictineB, in 
the "Voyage Litteraire," supplies a curious example; the wafer-irons de- 
scribed by them, apparently of no slight antiquity, were preserved in the 
abbey of Braine'. 

The term sid^, used in these accounts of the treaaurer of St. Paul's, 
occasionally signifies a measure of liquids, (sicla, sigla, or sicula, Ducange,) 

• Wilkini, L 337. Andent Law* and oblea, or ablata, in Frenoli oublie, terma 
Inst., iL 2fiS. In Anglo-Sanon the naffflt derived from the LaCin ablatm, offered, 
was termed alio obUten. The Qemuo ' Wilkin*, ii. 132. 

word obUW, Dutcli oblie, and Icelandic B Voyage Lilt., ii. SS. 

obUU,ugmGea a cake or wafer, in low Latin 
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it is posubly, however, here written for titula, the holy.water vat or stoup, 
not unfrequeotly made of preciouB metal, in wealthy eetablisbinente. 
In accounts of the yeiirs 1278 and 1279, the following items occur. 

In paUlU ferres, ziiij.d. In lonie puErorom, ij.d. Item, coniuCnci, pro octo albia, 
novia lexillii, paetonim yeitimenlu, et iliu neceuariii, T)j.t. ix.d. ob. Iteo), in ij. pW9- 
bui corporalium, Jijj.d. Item, in lij. iilnU pumi Unei, iiij.*. iiq.d. pieonin nine, iiij.d. 
Item, in ilim. ulnic patini lynei, xij.s. i.d. piecium ulue iiij.d. ob. Item, in detlbuiana 
ejuadem p&ani, ix-d. Item, in i. ulnu de lurde, iij.a. T.d. IXtsa, in kuieTU >d ■ni- 
tendu ij. tapetai, et ad emendendms paruiu Teitimentomm, v.a. i^.d. In cuitu et Glo 
tapete, i^i, iij.d. Item, in renovscione Texillorum m^orom, ixLb. x.d. Item, in emea- 
datione leiiilorum minonun, ij.i. iijd. Item, in lanceis, j.d. iij.q*. Item, in cap* no- 
ritei de wrico context!, et in oriieia freaeia, et in atipendio coDautricia, lij.a. r^j.d. 

Item, in bracbinellia die Pentecutea, xir.d. Item, in mundacione eculeaie contra 
Penlecoalem x. 

Item, in leopia per annum, ij.d. q*. Item, Dnnunica balmacnm, Tj.d. Item, in 
bokis, j.d. oU Item, in j. bowe. i|j d. Item, in tribni uloia de kinevaE ad Tcxillam in 
dedicadone eccleaie, et in pictura ejuadem veiilli, xt.d. ob. Item, in j. ferro ad boMiam 
faciendam, iij.a, Item, in ligatuna tankard, j.d. 

In proceseions, especially on the rog&tion days, when parochial perambn- 
latione took place, various banners were used, of which the tradition was 
in recent times preserved, in some places, by carrying garlands suspended 
to poles, during the perambulation of boundaries. The service-book, called 
a processional, suppUes full informatioa in relation to the use of banners, 
and one of the earliest printed editions exhibits, by means of woodcuts, the 
proper arrangement of these decorations". In wealthier churches the ban- 
ners were not only ornamented with sacred subjects, but they exhibited 
armorial bearings, as shewn in the list of the " vexilla pro n^ationibua," 
belonging to Christ Church, Canterbury, printed by Dart from Cott. MS. 
Oalba, E. IV. The banner of the lion, and that termed the dragon, were 
commonly displayed, and are enumerated in a MS. inventory of the church 
of Sarum, A.D, 1214. By Archbiahap Winchelsey's constitutioog the pro- 
vision of "vesilla" was required from the parishioners, and the ii^unction 
was repeated by Archbishop Fepcham. Amongst the earliest instances 
of their use in England, the gifts of Sishop Leofric to Exeter cathedral 
may be cited, smouggt which are mentioned " ij. guthfana," war-vanes, or 
standards. 

Amongst various other extracts from the curious archives of St, Paul's, 
kindly communicated by the Archdeaxnm, there are accounts of sums re> 
ceived in the pixii, tnmcua, or money-box, entitled " Becepta de pixide 
crucis borialis," dated A.D. 1343, 44. These monies appear to have been 
taken out monthly, the amount received each month varying from 12/. to 
20A The account frequently mentions broken money, "argentum fractum, 
ferlingos fractos," not estimated; the deficiency of small currency bad 
occasioned the subdivision of coin into fractional parts. 

We hope to be enabled, by Archdeacon Hale's obliging assistance, to 
resume the consideration of the evidences supplied by these curious records. 



b See ProcEstiotiale ad uaum Sarum, IJS2S. 
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PBIUBTAL FEBIOD. 

AMOiroBT the meagre eTidences wbich can be adduced in relation to the 
earlieat occupation of our island, diere are none more valuable than obBerra. 
tioos connected with sepalchral deposits ; and although little may remain 
to be added to the facts collected bjr Douglas, Cunnington, Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, and other zealous investigators of British tumuli, it is of im- 
portance that the circumstances observed in the examination of any barrow 
or burial-place, should be faithfully recorded. However trivial and tedious 
such recitals may appear to some of our readers, it must be remembered 
that tumuli supply almost the only indications of the civilization, customs, 
manufactures and commerce of the first inhabitants of Britain; tliat their 
comparison may ultimately enable the archnologist to reduce to a scientific 
claMification, facts, which at present remain in T«gue confusioD, and thus 
tend to establish a distinction between the various tribes or successive occu> 
pants of the country. 

The following notice of the recent examinadon of two British tumuli, in 
Cambridgeshire, has been communicated by Mr. W. T. Collings; one of 
them, opened on May 20th last, ie in the parish of Bottisham, on the 
borders of Newmarket Heath. It is placed on an elevated range of bilk, 
forming the escarpment of the chalk, which makes it conspicuous for 
miles over the flat country around. This position, with the fact that an 
unmense quantity of charcoal was found throughout the composition of this 
tumulus, which is of large size, measuring about 90 feet in diameter, 
although the deposit was, in comparison, very trifling, would incline us to 
think that it had been used as a site for a beacon-fire, to guide the traveller 
over the wild waste of fen-country which spreads in all directions around, 
and hence, probably, the name " Beacon -course." The cutting was made 
from east to west, commencing at the eastern side of the tumulus, in the 
direction of its centre, in which, at a depth of about three feet, there 
was found a cinerary urn, in an inverted posi- 
tion, slightly tilted on one side, and surrounded 
by charcoal and burnt earth. It was filled with 
charcoal, but contained only one small fragment 
of bone. This vessel, which was of the simplest 
manufacture, moulded by the hand, and sun. 

baked, measured, in height, five inches, and its r 

diameter, at the largest part, was five inches and 
R half. Pi'om the deep red colouring, and the 
general appearance of the surrounding soil, it would seem Ihat asmallhola , 
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had been first dag, charcoal and bones burnt in it, the vase placed on the 
fire in an inverted positJon, and the whole covered up. About ten feet 
eastward of the central deposit, on the south side of the line of excavation, 
and half a foot deeper, a depoait of fragments of bone was found, apparently 
calcined, with but little charcoal, or burnt earth, forming a layer not more 
than three inches thick, and two feet in circumference. There were several 
pieces of the skull, a portion of the alveolar process, incloung a tooth, 
apparently that of a young person, pieces of the femur and clavicle, and 
other fragments. A little to the north of tlus spot there appeared a mass of 
charcoal and burnt earth, containing nothing of interest. After digging 
five or six feet deeper, operations were discontinued ; and on the next day 
shafts were excavated from the centre, so as completely to examine every 
part, without any further discovery ; and in every direction charcoal was 
found mingled with the heap, not in patches, but in fragments*. 

The other barrow was raised in a less conspicuous situation, about 300 
yards down the south slope of AUington Hill, part of the same range Ntu- 
ate about a quarter of a mile to the south-west. Both are marked in the 
Ordnance map. An entrance was obtained from the easU north -east, passing 
south-south-west, through the centre of the mound. Here a thin layer of 
charcoal appeared, extending many feet in every direction. Amongst the 
soil thrown out, portions of two vases, broken, probably, at a previous 
opening, were found, sufficing to prove that this had been an early Celtic, 
and not Boman, deposit. One was the lip of a vase of red ware, the other 
a portion of a jar of the usual coarse unbaked pottery, of black colour. 
Id this tumulus were found two small rounded pieces of hard chalk, of the 
lower strata, called clunch. One was a perfect ball, 
smooth, measuring au inch in diameter; the other was 
of the same sIm, ground down in a regular manner, 
reducing it to a turbinated shape, as here repre. 
seated. It had been, probably, intended to perfo- 
rate these as beads ; a specimen of the same mate- 
rial, ground down in a similar manner, and perforated, 
is in the possession of Mr. Collings''. 

It ia very uncertain for what purpose the objects, designated by Mr. Col- 
lings as beads, were fabricated. They are frequently found in tumuli, or 
near earth-works and remains of early occupation : they are mostly formed 
of indurated clay, bone, or stone, sometimes almost spherical, whilst other 
specimens are of flattened form, perforated, in all cases, in the direction of 
the smaller diameter. They vary from about one to two inches in diameter. 
The conjecture appears probable that they may have been used in connec- 
tion with the distaff, and the occurrence of such an object in a tumulus 
might thus serve to indicate the interment of a female. Some northern 

■ Sail, light ; lubsoil, gnTel ; circumter- aince ISOI. 

encr, abouL 300 feetj diameter, from 80 ■ Diameter of the tnmului, 34 yards i 

to 90 feet; preient height. 14 feet; but composition of the tumulus, aurface rail 

the plough hii frequcDtl; patted over it, intermixed with chalk and fngiaeDti of 

fbi the land haa Men under cuttiTslion flint ; mbtoil, hard chalk. 
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Bntiqu&riefl, howeyer, have regarded such perforated balls as weights used 
in fishing, either for the line or nets, 



The very curious object here represented, is the moiety of a set of moulds 
for casting epear'heads and celts of bronze ; it is formed of hone-stone, and 
was found between Bodwrdin and Tre Ddafjdd, in the western part of the 
Isle of Anglesea. It measures, in length, nine inches and a quarter ; each side 
measures, at one extremity, two inches, and, at the other, one inch and a half. 
It is obvious that a second precisely similar piece nf stone was requisite, by 
means of which four complete moulds for casting objects of various forms 
would be obtained, comprising a celt of simple form, with a loop on the side, 
for the purpose of attaching it to the haft, spear-heads of two sizes, with 
lateral loops, for a like purpose, and a sharp-pointed spike, four inches and 
a half in length, probably intended to be aJHxed to a javelin, or some 
missile weapon. This stone was unfortunately broken by the pick of the 
workman who found it: it was in the possession of Mr. David Pierce of 
Caernarvon, and the drawing from which the annexed woodcut has been 
taken, was executed by Mr. H. Pidgeon of Liverpool, whose accurate pencil 
has contributed many interesting subjects to the collections of the Institute. 
Rowlands remarks, in his History of Anglesea, that the weapons or imple- 
ments, termed celts, had often been found in the Island; he gives also 
representations of some having the loop at the side, similar in fashion to 
those which would have been produced in tliis mould. A considerable 
number were found, about the year 1723, under a stane on the shore, near 
Rhiedd, on the Menai, where, as Rowlands supposed, the Romans had 
effected their landing, the spot being still marked by the name Maes-Mlr. 
Gfid, the great army's field. Considerable doubt has been eoterUuned in 

VOL. III. L I ( v.,.,,|,. 
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o the purpof^e for which these objects were fabricated : an argu- 
ment might perhaps be fntrly drawn from this mould, that they were 
properly warlike weapons, nnd not implements for domestic or mechanical 
uses, the celt being here found in conjunction with objects unqueBtionably 
of warlike nee. 



SAXON, OR EABLY KOKMAN PERIOD. 



■iippOHd HnoD Tomb", Ott*. Bvdvte. T 





Sculptured remains of early character, by some accounted Saxon, and 
bearing much resemblance to the curious crosseB at Carew, Nerem, Penally, 
and otherp]acesinSouthWaleB,are found scattered throughout the Northern 
counties. Of some interesting fragments eiieling in Durham and York- 
shire, a notice, accompnTiied hy drawiDgs, has been received from Mr. W. 
Hylton Longataffe, of Darlington. In forming graves in the choir of Bedale 
church, portions ofancient tombs were 

found, resembling in fashion the re- ' 

markable sepulchre existing at Dews- 
bury'. The covering of these tombs 
was formed like a ridged roof,covered 

with diamond -shaped tiles, overlap- ** 

ping one another precisely like the 
Roman roofing found at Bisley, of 
which a representation has been 

given in the Archseological Journal''. i 

One portion, found at Bedale, in the 
spotnowreHervedas the family burial sriiipiu^.ui>.u.ii<ii>r, n-ait^cyp'. 

the aide : *t the end, vhich i* fbnned ■* a 
gable, there U a panel, endoiing; ■ (mm. 
* Vol ii. p. 44.. 
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place of Mr. Harker of Theakatone, is now in the possession of that gentle- 
man : the side ia rudely sculptured with foliage, the gabled-end being plain. 
The other is nav placed on the stone allar. in the crypt beneath the choir 
of Bedale church :'j|althoitgh much defaced, it surpasses the former in the 
character of decoration. On the end, as it has been supposed, was pour- 
trayed the Temptation in Eden ; on one side, the Saviour crucified ; on the 
other two serpents interwoven, biting their tails, and a demi-lioa recum- 
bent. This kind of ornament, which may be noticed in many of our earlier 
monuments, ia accounted by the northern antiquaries as appropriate to the 
period, termed by them, the iron age, and characterized, amongst yarious 
peculiarities, by these " Schlangenzierathen," and " Drachenzierathen," 
snake, and dragon ornamentations*. 

In the churchyard at Bedale 
there are two fragments of a 
cross sculptured with knot- 
work ; of the larger a represen- 
tation ia ^ven on the nest page. 
Several ancient ornamented 
stones existed iheie, which have 
been destroyed in rubbing floors 
and entrance - steps ; this, for- 
tunately, proved of too hard 
a quality to be thus employed. 
In the churchyard at Hawks- 
well, five miles distant from 
Richmond, there ia the shaft 
of another sculptured cross of 
small dimensions, 5J ft. in 
height, and apparently the per- 
fect cross measured not more 
than 6 ft. In the pavement, 
within the altar rails, may be 
noticed a fragment of early 
sculpture, representing a ser- 
pent, with rude foliage, resem- 
bling the ornaments of one of 
the three sculptured crosses at 

Gainford, to which public atlen- i 

tion haa recently been called 
by Mr. Walbran'. ^ ..._^^ ^,. _j,^ ^" 

In (be tower of Ayclifle sugtuvcn c.»>. 

church, near DarUngton, Durham, two interesting crosaea may be seen. 
Surteea conjectured that they had been erected in memorial of ecclesiaa- 
tical synods, there holden, A.D. 782, and 789. The ba^ of the cross here 

• Leitfiden lur Nordischen Alterthmn- ' Set his Historj of Ounford, whwe 

ikunde, Kopent. 1B37; p. 63. r«pte«enl«tioni»regi»en. QoOqIc 
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represented had \oag stood in the churchyard, and during some repairs 
of the church the fragmenta were taken out of the walls, into which 
they had been built as materials, and re-united. Subsequently, having been 
injured by a storm, they were remored to the tower. It is elaborately 
sculptured with knot-work, the only figure being a Holy Lamb, rudely 
sculptured. The second cross at Ayclifie is of very curious character, 
greatly resembling the sculptured crosses preserved in various parts of 
Ireland. Its dimensions are, about 4Jft. high, by 15 in. wide. On the 
eastern side appear three figures, and a crucifixion ; adjoining to the 
crucifix i^pear figures holding up the spear and reed with a sponge ; above 
the limbs appear the sun and moon, according to early conventional forms 
of representation. On the southern side is the Crucifixion of St. Peter, with 
elaborate knot- work ; and other curious subjects decorate the western «de. 

nOBMAM PEKIOD. 

At the recent meeting of the 
Institute at York a remarkable 
original deed was exhibited, being 
a grant from St. Wolstan, bishop 
of Worcester, of fifteen hides of 
land in Alveston, formerly called 
from its Saxon occupant Eanulf- 
estune, Warwickshire, to the mo- , 
nastery of Worcester, An impres- J 
sion of the episcopal seal was ap. ( 
pended, and the deed bore date, ! 
the day of Pentecost, in the third K 
year of king William,' the younger, 
A.D. 1099. This document had 
been given by Dugdale in the 
Monasticon from transcripts in the 
Worcester Cartulary, Cott. MS, 

Tib. A. 13, and the Annales s..i m biu»;i. woi.i.u 

Wigornenses, Claud. A. 10. He had printed it also in his History of War* 
wickshire, Irom a very ancient register in the custody of the dean and 
chapter of Worcester ; and it may be found in Heming's Cartulary, printed 
by Heame, with the ancient Saxon description of the boundaries. The 
existence of Wolstan's original charter does not appear to have been 
noticed'. This deed, independently of its fine state of preservation, is of 
considerable interest, as fixing precisely the period of the completion of the 
new buildings, erected by Wolstan. Attei reciting his purpose and 
endeavours to augment the monastery constructed by St. Oswald, his pre- 

* The wtiitnu readingi noticed on col- in the Monutieon the date h«d been er- 

Istion with the originil hate not Bppetred roneousl; printed H.lxxxvig. an etror 

•nfflcientlj matetiit to Jiutifj the re- .not noticed in the new edition. In the 

prinUng of (liis carioua document at HisL Waiw., and Heanic'i edition of 

length. It descrrei notice, however, that Heming's CaituUrj, it ia cocrcctly tP''4i-- 
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deceasor, both in the erectJoa and appointments of the church itself, and in. 
crease of the eBtablishment, he stated that he had added to the number of 
the monka, who were about twelve in number, and had formed a congre- 
gation of fifty, for whose suatenuice he gave the lands in Alveston, long 
poBsessed unjustly by certain powerful personB^, and acquired by him with 
much labour and cost from William the Conqueror. He dated hia gift in 
the twenty-aeventh year of lua epiacopale, and the first of the occupation of 
the new monaatery by him erected, of which the refectory and adjoining 
buildings, as also the crypt under the choir, and the tnmsept, are now the 
principal remains '. William of MalmcBbury informa ua that these works 
had commenced A.D. 1084, and he givea an interesting relation of the 
emotion of St. Wolstan, when, on their completion, the old church, erected 
by SL Oawold, A.D. 983, was about to be demolished^. 

PESIOD or OOTSIG ABT. 

The tomb of St. Richard, bishop of Chichester, A.D. 1245—1253, has 
recently been " restored," and a series of small statues, representing his 
friends, and eminent contempoiariea, have been designed in close conformity 
with the style of the period, as decorations of the sunken panels around the 
altar-tomb. The work was entrusted to the akllful hands of Mr. Edward 
Richardson, and it has been executed with great care and judgment. The 
prelate had been first interred, by his own desire, in a humble tomb in the 
north transept; when canonized by Pope Urban V., A.D. 1275, the re- 
mains were removed with solemn ceremony, in the presence of Edward I., 
Uueen Eleanor, and the court, to a sumptuous sepulchre, or shrine, viuted 
each year by numerous pilgrima and devotees, whoee ofierings greatly aug- 
mented the funds of the estabUahment. So highly in estimation were the 
relics of St. Richard, that the commiasioners at the Reformation relinquished 
the purpose of destroying the shrine, from fear of popular commotioa. The 
tomb and effigy appear to have Buffered considerably when removed during the 
times of the Commonwealth, and they were replaced at the Restoration. In 
Bubaequent timea they had been defaced by rude handa, and covered with in- 
numerable initials or dates, commenemg about 1608, inciEed upon the stone. 
It was reported that it had been distm'bed about sixteen years since, but, 
from appearances during the recent esamination, thia did not seem to have 
been the case. On removing the effigy and stone table for repair, the grave 
of stone courses appeared perfect ; the earth which covered the remains had 
sunk to the depth of several inches. On the surface lay fragments of hazd 
wands, or branchea, such, probably, as pilgrims were accustomed to cut 
by the way, and suspend around the shrine, in token of zealous devotion. 

' ThcM were, m we leun from Domei- ingreuionii DOBtie in novum Tnonutennm, 
diy, BricituinuB, who, in the timet at the quod amslnixi in honore dei genetricia. 



CoQr<«Mr,htld>maietf oftbeUndagranled primo." It would appear by the context 
'; Wolitin; Britnodui, uid Aluni, being that tbe church, rebuilt bT Wolitan, bad, 
ccupaou of the remunder. See the state- u well «s the monutic building*, b 



t of thrir lecovery by tbe biahop, compleled previouilj to the data of hi> 
Domeiday Book, f. 238. b. grant. 

' The expreiaiaa ii ai foltowi ; — " anno ' Anglia Sacra, it. 241, 
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fart of a staff, resembling the remuns of the crosier in the band of the effig;, 
was found, with fraginents of vessele of glass, earthenware, and other objects 
in the loose earth probably thrown into the grave when previously opened. A 
layer of bUck mould, an inch in thickness, visible on each side of the grave, 
nith iron nails found araongat it, indicated that the remuns of the bishop 
had been deposited in a plain wooden chest, not in a stone or leaden coffin. 
This appeared fully to accord with the narrative of his bit^apher, Ralph 
de Bocking, in regard to the simple and humble notions of the bishop. The 
bones vere not disturbed : the form of the skull resembled that of the head 
of the sculptured effigy : the arms were crossed upon the body. The head of 
the pastoral staff was sought for in vain ; it had, probably, been taken away 
when the grave was formerly opened. Considerable traces of rich colouring 
were found by Mr. Richardson on the vestments, and on every part of this 
interesting tomb : no attempt to restore these decorations has been made. 
The oaken screen, which protected the shrine of St. Richard, still exists 
in the chapter-room of the cathedral. 

The remains of hazel-wands described by Mr. Richardson, if they may be 
regarded as tokens of pilgrimage, are deserving of notice. Similar staves, 
preserved and deposited in the graves of ecdiesiaatics, in Hereford cathedral, 
have been found in several instances, as related by the dean of Hereford ; 
Archeeologia, vol. zzx. Such a hazel-wand, roughly trimmed, as if cut by 
the way-side, lay in the tomb of Richard Mayo, biahop of Hereford, with 
sea-shells, tokens, as suppoc^ed, of a pilgrimage to St. James, made when that 
prelate was sent to escort Catherine of Aragon, the affianced bride of Prince 
Arthur, son of Henry VII., on her arrival in England. No other instance 
of a suniler usage appears to have been noticed. 

The following communication of some curious details connected with a 
singular discovery in the church of Kingswear, Devon, is due to Arthur 
Holdeworth, Esq., and the Rev. John Smart, incumbent of the parish. That 
small church, adjoining to Dartmouth harbour, was in the patronage of the 
I^monstratensian canons of Torr, and it was served by a priest appointed by 
that house ; some have supposed that he resided in the tower, as there is a 
fireplace on the first story, with a chimney passing up through the wall, and 
termijiating in one of the hattiemeots. The church had become decayed, 
and has been taken down, with the exception of the tower. The south wall 
was removed to the foundation, and, in so doing, a grave was found just 
within the chancel screen, a littie eastward of a door leading to the rood-loft. 
This grave was double, 4 ft. wide, by 7 ft. long, and sunk a few feet deeper 
than the foundation ; bones of a tall man were found in it, with a piece of 
leather of sufficient size to give the impression that the corpse had been 
wrapped in that material. Unfortunately, as it was known that, in 1604, 
Kingswear had been afflicted by malignant disease, when 145 corpses were 
interred, Mr. Smart directed that all remains should forthwith be reburied, 
and in consequence the contents of this grave were removed, without careful 
examination. When it had been cleared out, a cavity appeared in its side, 
leading through Ihe natural soil under the foiindalions, of sufficient size to 
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allow a man to creep through it, the double grave affording him room enough 
to kneel and accompliah his purpose. This hole was found to enlarge into 
a circular Bpace, 3 ^ in diameter ; after the removal of the foundation wall, 
the maiden earth over the escavation was opened, and the cBTtty found to 
be 3 ft. in depth, surrounded by a rude wall of dry masonry, sufficing to 



prevent the falling in of the sides. It was partly filled with earth and 
rubbish, and the bottom contained lime mixed with bones of infants, to the 
dc])th of about 9 inches. The masons employed in the work affirmed that 
this had been quick-lime, and it was reckoned by a gentleman present that 
there were the remains of ten or twelve children. The skulls were as thin 
as parchment. Mr. Holdawortb conjectured that it had been sought to con- 
ceal these remains, where they could not be traced : no spot could be more 
secnre than this mysterious hidiiig-placc constructed under the foundation 
wall of the church, situate on the side of n hill, so that this portion of the wall 
externally was some feet below the surface. The cavity appears to have been 
made with most cunning skill, so as not to disturb the building, which would 
at once have aroused suspicion ; a large grave, as be supposed, was made 
within the chancel, near the south wall, to prove the ground, which was 
found to be a rock, sufficiently soft to be readily penetrated, yet solid 
enough not to fall in. The grave having then been enlarged to double 
size, so that a man might stoop and work in it, through its side, the cavity 
within was excavated, surrounded by a rude wall, nnd the remains placed 
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-'in it. Whether the corpse of a man were laid in the ^raie as soon as it 
was made, for security, and removed from time to time, to give acceea to 
the cavity nithin ; or it were buried afterwards, as a bar against intrusive 
curiosity, can only be matter for conjecture. The man who could have 
formed so curious a. place of concealment for the bodies of the infants, 
would not have scrupled to use any means for the accomplishment of his 
object ; and the circunastance of the corpse having been wrapped in leather, 
had it been possible to ascertain the fact, might have shewn a provision for 
more ready removal, when access to the interior hiding-place was desired. 

The frequent discoveries of mural decoraUons in colour, recently made 
even in small parish churches, on the removal of the thick coats of white- 
wash with which their walls for many successive years had been beautified, 
appear to establish the fiict, that all churches, from the Norman times until 
the Reformation, were decorated with colour in a greater or less degree, 
both on the plane surfaces and the mouldings. Mr. Charles Donien has 
forwarded to the Committee sketches of subjects brought to light during 
the restoration of the church of Mid-Lavant, Sussex ; these paintings, ap- 
parently of the latter part of the fineenth century, are arranged in compart- 
ments, and seem to have formed a series representing the Sacraments and 
Services of the Church. One of them exhibited the rite of interment; 
the priest, vested in an alb, touches with the processional cross the corpse 
wrapped in the shroud, marked upon the breast with a large cross pat^. 
On the south wall of the nave appeared a large figure of St. George, date, 
about t. Hen, VII. Mr, Dorrien remarked that indications were discernible 
of three successive decorations; the earliest being coeval with the fabric, 
and consisting of designs in outline in coarse red paint. Many traces of 
mural paintings have been found in the churches of that part of Sussex, 
but mostly foUated ornaments and zig-zag patterns. 

A notice and representation of similar piuntings, recently uncovered on 
the north side of the nave in Mel combe- Horsey church, Dorset, haa been 
communicated by the Bev. Charles Bingham. They are in very imperfect 
condition, the design apparently of the earlier part of the fifteenth century. 
In one compartment appeared a gigantic St. Christopher, at whose feet 
were pourtrayed a siren and numerous fishes. Adjoining to this figure 
was seen St. Michael weighing a soul in the balance. Near to the personi- 
fication of the departed spirit was introduced a figure, in very small pro- 
portions, with the right hand uprused in benediction, and a book in the 
left. It may possibly represent an ecclesiastic, supplicating mercy towards 
the deceased ; there is no nimb around the head. The church is a building 
of Decorated character, without any portions of earlier date. 

The attention of the Central Committee has been called, by Mr. lUchard 
Hussey, to the existence of a good example of the domestic arrangements 
of the fourteenth century, in Somersetshire. The rectorial manor-house at 
Crewkeme, consists of the original buildings, apparently in the style of 
the reign of Edward II., with an addition in the Perpendicular style. It is 
in a very dilapidated condition, and will, probably, be soon pulled down.to 

TO-..,!,. Km >#' 
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make way for a modern dwelling- houBe. The original features are in put 
concealed by ivy, but aome of them are perfectly visible : a window in one 
of the gables is of two lights, aiid,&B is not uncommoa in domttttc buildingg 
of that age, has a transom. There is a projection on the eastern side of the 
house, possibly intended aa a chapel. This building appeared to be a 
valuable specimen of domestic architecture, during a period of which few 
similar works exist, and it deserves to be carefully planned and drawn. The 
original part seems to have been but little altered ; the general compoaition 
ia very picturesque, and the site, adjoining to the western side of the 
cbuTch-yard, was well chosen. Mr. Hussey expressed the hope that some 
Member of the Institute might be disposed to examine this fabric without 
delay, and preMrre memorials of its character and details. 

The market- place of the town of Ashburton, Devon, a curious timbered fabric 
of considerable antiquity, consists of an open arcade, formed with pointed 
arches of wood, supporting a lean-to roof, on either side, and a single upper 
Btory. Its dimensions are about 150 feet in length, by 10 or 12 feet in width, 
the upper part of the building being eonsiderably less wide, on account of the 
pentise roof on each side. This ancient structure has fallen into decay, and, 
according to the report of the Bev. Arthur Hussey, it will inevitably, unless 
some steps be taken to prevent its removal, be demolished on the expiration 
of an existing lease, terminating at the death of a person above eighty years 
of age. He suggested that, at least, some examination of its construc- 
tion should be made by a competent person, and a representation, plan, or 
section, preserved, as a memorial of an interesting specimen of a class of 
buildings, of which few now remain. 

Mr. E. J. Carlos, in reference to the singular matrix of a mayoralty seal 
for the city of London, found in the chateau of Gi^i, of which a representa- 
tion had been given in the Archteological Journal', communicated the fol- 
lowing observations. He stated that he had re^rded it as the seal made 
in lieu of the former mayoralty seal, on occasion of the avoidance of the old 
charter of the city of London, by a writ " quo warranto" ia the year 1683. 
The new charter granted to the city would render requisite the fabrication 
of new seals for the corporation, and the office of mayoralty. The old 
charter was restored by King James II., previously to his forced abdica- 
tion, and he, probably, carried the civic seals to France, with the great 
seals of England and Ireland. Theste last are enumerated in the inventory of 
his eflects, published in the Archieologia, xviii. p. 229. The mayoralty seal, 
being of base metal, might not be considered deserving to be included in that 
inventory. Mr. Carlos remarked that the seal found in Touriune, which 
clearly could not be assigned to the period of the regent, duke of Bedford, 
resembled the ancient one in general design, the debased character of the ar- 
chitectural ornaments, and the changes made in the saints and armorial 
scutcheons excepted. The figures, as he supposed, represent St. Edward the 
Confessor, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, in place of SL Peter and St. Paul. 
The design of the matrix well accordswith the age of CbarlesII. or James I.; 
' See p. 74 oftbii yolums. 

,. ■, ,,,Coot^lc 
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had it been m fabrication for any improper purpose, it is obvious that a 
more close imitation of the original would have been produced. 

In Trinity Term, 35 Car. II., 1682, judgment ivas given 6n the famous quo 
taarranto, that the corporation be seized into the king's hands as forfeited ; 
and the charter appears to have been surrendered, an example which was 
■uccessively followed by the other corporations of England. Considerable 
sums were exacted by the crown for their restitution. King James II., in 
the laat year of his reign, restored the charter to the citizens of London by 
Lord Chancellor Jefferies, and one of the first acts of the new regime, after 
the revolution, was to reverse thejudgment on the quo uxtrranto, and declare 
the city a corporation. Mr, Carlos is of opinion that King James had con. 
templated the grant of a new charter as an act of grace from himself, and in 
anticipation of such intention had caused new seals to be fabricated for the 
corporation and for the mayoralty. There is, however, no evidence that 
any such seal was delivered, or used, and the old seals continued in use, 
with perfect propriety, as they bore no allusion to the charter, and as the 
guo warranto did not abolish the corporation, but only seized it into the 
king's hands. When, however. King James, according to the supposition of 
Mr. Carlos, contemplated the grant of a new charter, in order to palliate an un- 
popular measure, he very probably would cause new seals to be made, to shew 
that the matter of the new charter emanated from his prerogative. At last, the 
Prince of Orange being in motion, the king restored the charter to the city. . 

The seal in question appears to have been intended as the mayor's official 
seal, used on his own authority, and attached to precepts for the election of 
common council men, and other documents. Its ancient use was for sealing 
statutes as major, probably in pursuance of the statute of Acton Bumel 
(2 Edw. I.) which authorized the mayors of London, York, and Bristol, 
to have seals for statutes acknowledged under that act. The corporate 
seal was distinct from this ; it was used to certily acts of the whole corpora- 
tion, and always affixed in the presence of the court of common council, 
the " parliament of the city." 
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Several curious objects of personal ornament, found in Worcestershire, 
have been submitted for examination by Mr. Jabez Allies. Amongst them 
may be noticed an ear-ring of silver, weight sixty grains, found with Boinan 
brass coins of Allectus, Quintillus, and Constans, the ocus of a fibula, and 
a silver penny of one of the Edwards, struck at London, in a field called 
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NetllebeU, situate on the south eide of Bredon Mill, near the ancient camp". 
On the lower part of the ring appears a cavity formed to receive a gem. 
The ring of base'metal, plated with gold, and inscribed with a cabalistic or 
lalismanic legend, represented in p. 267, was recently dug up, near to the 
church-ynrd at Bredicut. It appears to be of the fourteenth century. 

A ring of later date, formed of silver consider- 
ably alloyed or plated with baser metal, and 
strongly gilt, found in dred^ng in the bed of the 
Severn, in January last, at a place called Saxon's 

or Saxton's Lode, a little southward of Upton, t i 

supplies a good example of the signet thumb ring ^ ' 

of the fifteenth century ; the hoop is grooved 
spirally, it weighs 17 dwts. 18 grs., and exhibits 
the initial H, Signet rings of this kind were 
worn by rich citizens, or persona of substance, 
not entitled to bear arms. Falstaff bragged 

that in his earlier years he had been so slender in figure that he could 
readily have crept through an " alderman's thumb ring," and a ring thus 
worn, probably, as more conspicuous, appears to have been considered as 
appropriate to the custo- 
t mary attire of a civic dig- 
I nitary at a much later 
period. A character in 
' the Lord Mayor's show, 
in the year 1664, is de- 
scribed as " habited like 
a grave citizen, — gold 
girdle and gloves hung 
thereon, rings on his fin- 
gers, and a seal ring on 
his thumb." 

The Rev. C. Boutell, 
M.A., Local Secretary, 
placed at the disposal of 
the Committee the accom- 
panying engravings of two 
early stone coffin-lids, 
the one discovered in 
the year 1843, in the 
church-yard at Bircham- 
Tofts, in the county of 
Norfolk, and remarkable 
for the singular arrange- 
ment of the sculptured 
E.niccp«ir^(iio.iid,B.pp., letters on either side the E,ri,to[«d «(bd m mn^t™ Ton., 
cross: the other, now ''°'""*- 

- Deicribed In the " Anliqnities of WorreiterahiTe, " by Jabez Allies, F.S.A. 
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forming part of the pavemeDt of the small Decorated church of Repps, in 
the same county. Thia stone is slightly coped, and the cross with its 
accompanying ornaments are rudely, but still boldly executed in low relief 
The church of Repps, though a very unpretending structure, possesses an 
excellent apecimen of the circular flint towers of such frequent occurrence 
in thia district; it is surmounted by an octagonal heading of ashlar, bo 
arranged as to form an arcade pierced towards the cardinal points with 
open windows, all in good preserration. It ie probable that the stone last 
described commemorates the founder of the Norman tower of this church, 
and that consequently its date nould be in the eleventh century. 

The singular ring, of which 
a representation is here given, 
is in the possession of the Rer. 
Walter Sneyd. It is of mixed 
yellow metal, gilt ; on either 
side of the hoop there is a 
crown, of the form commonly 
seen on coins or money of the 
twelfth century, and on the signet are the words, aoosnivs BEX, chased 
in high reUef. In the form of the character they correspond closely 
with legends on coins of Roger, second duke of Apulia of the name, 
crowned king of Sicily, A.D. 1129r he died A.D. 1152. Roger I., 
deceased A.D. 1101, had expelled the Saracens, and taken possession 
of the whole of Sicily, This ring has every appearance of genuine 
character ; but it is difficult to explain for what purpose it was fabricated, 
the inscription not being inverted, and the letters in relief ill-suited for pro- 
ducing an impression. It seems very improbable that King Roger should 
have worn a ring of base metal, and the conjecture may deserve considera- 
tion, that it was a signet not intended for the purpose of sealing, but en- 
trusted, in lieu of credentials, to some envoy. 

The gold ornament here represented is in the 
possession of Mr. J. N, Paton, sen., F.S.A., 
Scotland ; it is reported to have been found on ( 
the field of Floddon. Its weight is 8 dwU. 17 grs. ( 
A somewhat similar gold ring, but of less weight, 
found in the church-yard of Dunfermline, the 
burial-place of King Robert Bruce, was purchased a '"'''■ ^"^^"^ n«ia 
few years since by Mr. Paton; butit isnolongerinhispossesBion. Tfaejunc- 
lion of this ring had been ornamented with a precious stone. A third, resem- 
bling the ring above represented, was dug up, a few years since, on the field 
of Bannockburn, and is now in the possession of a person residing in Stirling- 
shire. These particulars, with a drawing by the skilfulhandof Mr. Pidgeonof 
Liverpool, have been received through the R«v. Dr. Hume, Local Secretary 
of the Institute in that city, who is engaged in preparing for publication a 
detailed account of the curious remains discovered near the mouth of the 
Dee, to which allusion has been made in the last Journal. 
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Two gold ringa, resembling in general character the ornament found at 
Fioddon, were exhibited at a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaiiei. 
One of them, in the collection of Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, was (bund, 
as stated, in an earthen vaae, near fiury. The other was ploughed np 
on the Sueseic Downs near Falmer, and ia now preserved by Dr. Manlell 
amongst the curious antiquities found at Lewes, and in the adjoining dis- 
trict, of which some account has been given by Mr. Horsfield. It is not 
easy satisfactorily to define either the purpose for which these ornaments 
were intended, or the period to which they should be assigned. By some 
persons they have been regarded as ear-rings, a purpose for which th«r 
weight alone renders them ill-auited. They appear to offer some analogy 
with the tore of the Celtic age, whilst examples of twisted and intertwined 
ornaments, apparently of Saxon workmanship, may be adduced, especially 
those discovered in Cuerdale, Lancashire, and the armilla found at Halton, 
in the same coun^. 



REPORT OF THE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
OF THE AHCH^OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

BITBKITTED TO THE OENEBAI. AMNQAI. UEETIHO AT TOBK. 

The Central Committee, in laying before the members of the Institute the 
following financial statement, as submitted to the general meeting, at York, 
on Monday, July 27th ult., would observe, that it has been considered inex- 
pedient to offer on the present occasion any summary abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting. Such report, inserted in the ArchKological 
Journal, however concisely given, might be justly regarded by many readers 
SB a needless sacrifice of space which should have been devoted to subjects 
of more general interest. The volume of proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing at York, desdned to be presented to every subscribing member and 
visitor who attended that meeting, is already in the press, and in the antici- 
padon that it may be promptly issued, the Central Committee are unwilling 
to anticipate the interest of its contents, by any previous statement, which 
must necessarily prove inadequate. 

Repobt op the Auditobs, May, 1646. 

We, the auditors appointed to audit the accounts of the ArchECoIogicsl 
Institute of Great Britun and Ireland, do report to the members that the 
treasurer has exhibited to us an account of the receipts and eipenditure of 
the Institute, from the 1 1th of March, 1845, to the 3 1st of December, 1845, 
and that we have examined the said accounts, with the vouchers thereto 
relating, and find the same to he correct and satisfactory. And we further 
report that the following is the abstract of the receipts and expenditure of 
the Institute during the period aforesaid. , 
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An abstract of the receipts and expenditure of the Archnological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, from March II, to December 31, 1845. 
Dr. £ I. d. Cr. £ ,. d. 

1 845. IBM. 

To donationi receiTed from Bj rent of apaitmeiiti knd 

memben Co December 31 . . 370 14 attendance 41 13 II 

To subicriptiona .... 532 16 By adTcrtisemenU for an- 

nual and monthly meetings, in 
London and provincial papen AS 3 9 
By furniture for apartments 69 IB 
By printing cireulars, list of 
members, and commiliee liaca 47 7 

Byitationery S 8 

By salary of reudent secre- 
tary 75 

By postage, carriage of ob- 
Jectii for exhibition, porterage, 
and iacidenlal eipensei, aa per 

petty ciih-boolc 68 13 9 

By expenses of the general 
meeting at Winchester, as in 
hire of rooms, cases for the 
muwnun, and kttendanti . . 98 4 6 



£923 10 je923 10 

And we, the auditors, further state that much of the expenditure has been 
itictirred by the establishment of the Institute in their apartments, and there- 
fore will not occur in the accounts of tlie current year. 

We further find that considerable property, consisting of books, prints, 
drawings, and miscellaneous antiquities, is in the possession of the Institute, 
having been presented by various members as contributions to the library 
and coUec^ons of the Institute. 

Given under our hands, this twentieth day of May, 1 846. 

g. 1 f A. J. B. Hope (for William Burge, Esq.) 
L Charles Henry Hartshorne. 
We hereby certify that the above abstract of receipts and expenditure 
was submitted to the annual meeting of the Committee, on the twentieth 
day of May, 1846, according to the 29th rule. 

r A. J. B. Hope (for William Burge, Esq.) 
bigned ^ Charles Henry Harlshome. 

In addition to the auditors' report, the following statement of the actual 
balance in the hands of the bankers of the Institute, and of sums received 
during the meeting at York, woe submitted to the general meeting. 

Balance in farour of the Archnological Institute, at Messrs. Cockbums, 
on July 13, 1846 370 10 

Annual contributions of subscribing members received during the York 
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Payment] leceired fbr lickeli Uken by reudent* in York, uid the county, £ l i. 

not being annual (ubacriben 145 o o 

Contribution! to the fnnd for defraying the locil expenwi ■ . 74 10 

Domtiooi let the general puipoaei of the Aichnalogical laititate . . 15 

£780 

A proposal having been rormallf made bjr the Kuditore to the Central 
Committee, for the amendment of the seventeenth ride, relating to the close 
of the financial year, and by them submitted for the approval of the geoeral 
meeting, the following resolution was adopted unanimously. 

That the financial year shall be considered as closing with the 3Ist, of 
December, from which time the subscriptions for the ensuing year sbali 
become due. 

The names of the Vice-Preudent, and six members of the Central Com- 
mittee, selected to go out in annual course, having been submitted to the 
general meeting, the following members, nominated by the Committee, in 
accordance with the rules, were unanimously elected to fill up the vacancies. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Marquis of North ihftoii. 
MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

William HEHav Blaauw, Eaq., M.A. 

John Wihteb Jonei, Esq., oftbeDepattment of Printed Booka, British Muieum. 

JoHM GoDOU Nichols, Esq., F.SA. 

Jauei Talbot, Esq., F.G.S., M.R.I.A. 

Chakle* Tucker, Esq., F.S.A. 

Thomas Henht Wr att, Esq., Fellow of the Institute of BHtiab Architects. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A.., one of the Assistant Keepers of the 
Records, was also proposed for election as a member of the Central Com. 
mittee, in the place of Thomas William King, Esq., Rouge-dragon Pursui- 
vant, who had retired, and he was unanimously elected. 

Several requisitions having been presented, inviting the Institute to visit 
certain cathedral towns and cities of the kingdom, in the course of their 
annual meetings; especially by Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., on the part of 
the Lord Lieutemtnt, and many influential persons of the county of Lincoln, 
as also of the mayor and municipal authorities of Lincoln ; by W. B. Turn- 
bull, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, on the part of 
the council of that society; by Edward Foss, Esq., on the part of the 
Recorder, and many persons of influence in Rochester, and its neighbonr- 
hood ; the invitations received firom Norwich and Wells, at the previous 
general meeting at Winchester, having also been recalled to the consider- 
ation of the meeting, it was resolved, that the annual meeting of the Institute 
for the year 1847 should beheld at Norwich. The Lord Bishop of Norwich 
was then unanimously elected President for that year. 

A recommendation was then proposed to the meeting, and adc^ted 
unanimously, that in future the subscribing members should be entitled to 
attend the monthly meetings, held during the season in London, to have 
access to the library and collections of the Institute, and to receive the 
aimual volume ; the tickets uf admiBsioii to the annual meeting being issued 
to subscribiiii; members or iion-subscri Iters at tlic usual price. 
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Obioiitai. Chasizes, and Maiebials for a History op Nkath akd 
iTfl Abbkt, with iUuBtratioae, now first collected by Oeokgb Okaiti 
Fbancib, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary for South Wales to the Archteologicil 
Iii8titut«, be. Smuieea, not pvhlithed, 8vo. 1845. 

NriiEXons mre the boutccb of iaformBtion valuable to the historiui and 
the archsologist, still left in obscure neglect in the principality of Wales ; 
the labours of a few zealous inveatigators have scarcely sufficed to enU' 
merate, or call attention to the various ancient remainB which present tbem- 
selves at every step in that interesting country. The recently established 
periodical, indeed, devoted exclusively to the illustration of the antiquities 
of Wales, must be hailed as a presage of a spirit of more earnest and careful 
research in that fertile, although neglected, field of enquiry*. Mnch com. 
mendation is due to the intelligent labours of those, who, like Mr. Gruit 
Francis and Mr. Dillwyn, have toiled with little hitherto of the tide of 
public opinion m their favour, and to whose zealous endeavours we are 
iodebted for various valuable contributions to local or persons! history. 

The materials for a History of Neath and its Abbey form an important 
addition to the collections, connected with the antiquities of Glamorgan, 
shire, put forth by Mr. Francis, and they hold out an encouragement to 
anticipate the extension of his researches in so interesting a locality. The 
mass of curious facts and traditions, stili unsearcbed, and almost inaccessible 
in MSS., to which the taste and attention of recent times has but imper. 
fectly been drawn, constitutes only a portion of the vestiges of antiquity in 
Wales. An important monument, in coibiexion with the political and civil 
institutions of that country, has recently been given to the public, in the 
ably edited compilation of its Ancient Laws, one of the most valuable pio- 
dnctioDs which have appeared under the auspices of the Commieeion on the 
Public Records. The appearance of such authentic materials wotild en- 
courage the hope that some writer competent to the task, may, ere long, be 
stimulated to undertake that desideratum in our historical literature, the 
ancient Annals of Wales and its Marches. The neglected traditions regard, 
ing those, whose labours and sufferings uded in the diffusion of Christianity 
in early times, are full of interest, as tending to throw light upon the esta. 
blishment of the faith in these kingdoms, by the ministration of men whose 
memory has been regarded as holy, although their sainted names may not 
be eoregistered on the calendar of Rome. Some materials towards Welsh 

■ Archnologim Cambrentii, a record of uid iti Mirchei. London, Sto. Pickering. 

tha AnHquitin, Hiitorical, Oenealogieil, Two quuterljr pam, with a Sapplmmtl, 

Topognptiical, and Arehittctun1,Df Walci hiTC already appeared. r , 
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Hagiography have, indeed, been collected hy Mr. Rece, but much remBin 
for inrestigatioD. Many evidence! might, doubtless, be elicited bj a careful 
survey of those early sculptured and inscribed memorials, crosses reared by 
the way -side or in the cemetery, still attesting Id their simple yet impreSMve 
character, the existence of a pure faith establiahed in those remote parts of 
our island at a very early period. We may hope that Mr. Westwood, whose 
accurate and Hkilfui pencil, united with an intimate acquaintance with the 
distinctive character of ornament at different periods, well qualify him for 
the task, may shortly carry out the investigation of these curious memorials, 
so happily commcuced''. 

The remains of a later period, the monastic structures and churches of 
Wales, are replete with interest, but thither more especially should the in- 
vesti^tor of military architecture resort. The picturesque and instructive 
examples of the Edwardian castle, in the northern counties, with their varied 
details, yet uniform principles of constructive adaptation, are well known; 
whilst in South Wales, at Pembroke and Manorbeer, at Ogmore, NetUh, 
Caerphilly, and Cydweli, the enquirer may find specimens of successive 
periods, and trace advancing perfection in the science of military defences, 
in vain to be sought in other parts of the realm. These, indeed, reared by 
the hands of the Norman conqueror, may not be the objects of hoar an- 
tiquity to which the first care of the Welsh archteologist will be addressed, 
but they supply admirable illustratiuns of a neglected subject of enquiry, 
intimately connected not merely with the history of architecture, but with 
the usages of dEuly life, the character and habitual feelings of former times. 
' Neath is generally admitted to have been the NiDnx of Antoninus, and 
the " via Julia maritima," as also the Sam Helen, lead towards the town. 
It is, however, remarkable that no coins, or vestiges of the Roman period, 
have been hitherto found there, although many traces of Koman occupation 
have been noticed on each side of Neath, Amongst these the inscribed 
stones discovered at Fort Talbot and at Pyle, on the road to BoTtUK, 
deserve notice, and Mr. Francis has kindly communicated the fac-nmiles, 
carefully designed by himself. The latter, rescued by his hands from de- 
struction, and deposited amongst the antiquities in the Royal Institution at 
Swansea, has been expl^ned as bearing the name of Yictorinus, one of the 
thirty tyrants, slain A. U. C. 1019. The inscription at Port Talbot, pre- 
served in the Harbour Office, bears on one side the name of Maximian, 
which occurs also in an inscription found in Cumberland, given by Horslej ". 
On the other side appears a sepulchral memorial, probably of later date, 
written, as on other early slabs existing in Wales and in Cornwall, in a 
perpendicular direction. Coins of both these emperors are of firequent 
occurrence in this country, and a number of coins of Yictorinus were found 
near Neath in 1836 1*. 

The remains of the castle of Neath, erected, as it is supposed, by Richard 
de Granavilla, to whom, in the reign of Henry I., the lordship was allotted, 

' Sec rcpreMntitioni of the cnwMi of * Bril, Rom., 
Nevim narl CkrcH, from driwiDgi by Mr. ^ Dilloya' ' 

Wedwood, Arehcol. Journal, iii. TO. Joumil, i. ISi. , 
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coDRiet of a gateway flanked by two Riassive rounders, portions of the cur- 
tain walls, and of a tower which appears to have commanded an ancient 
paMBge across the river Neth". The annexed plan, for the use of which 




we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Francis, shews the general arrange- 
ment of the works, which were of no considerable extent. The principal 
bailey consisted of an area of irregular form, measuring in diameter abont 
85 feet in either direction. The remains of this structure, although leas 
important than some of the fortresses of South Wales, may be examined, as 
likewise the ruins of the adjoining abbey, with no ordinary interest, on 
account of the curious record of the architect employed by the founder, a> 
preserved in the Myryrian Archseology. Richard de Oranavilla, one of the 
twelve Norman knights who accompanied Fitz-hamon, assisting turn in the 

* RaprcKiititiani of tlie cutle, ai sIio Viewn. A view of the mtic gateway is 
■f NcBth abbay, u they appeared about given liy Woolnoth, in hia iron on tbe 
lT3S,haveb«n preaerred amongil Buck'i Caitlei of England and Walea. 
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conquest of Olaraorgtuishire, returned to Wales about A.D. Ill I. He had 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, and brought nith him from Paleatine a man 
eminent in the art of coostruction, named Lalye, to whose skill the most 
noted structures in the county, both of a sacred and military character, have 
been attributed. The relation adds that he built Lalyston, called ader hb 
nunc, and, that having gone to London, he became architect to Henry I., 
and taught his art to many of the Welsh and English f. The remains of 
Neath abbey, founded, as Mr. Francis supposes, about the year 1129, are 
considerable i he has given an interesting plan of the conventual church and 
adjacent buildings. Their aspect is not of that picturesque character which 
attracts notice to many monastic ruins, but the vcBtiges of the structure, 
which, as Leland remarks, " semid to him the fairest abbay in all Wales," 
well merit attention. In the year 1803 some excavations were, with Lord 
Djmevor's permission,' undertaken by the Rev. H. Knight, and part of the 
eastern end of the church having been cleared, a pavement of decorative 
tiles was brought to light, of which Mr. Francis has enabled us to submit a 
representation to our readers. This pavement cannot be regarded as coeval 
with the Nonnan founder ; its character is that of the period, termed, in 
regard to architectural remains. Decorated : and it supplies a pleasing 
example of design in the general arrangement, which may be attributed to 
the times of Edw. II. Lewis Morganwg, a poet of the latter part of the reign 
of Hen. Vn., has described in glovring terms the painted glass, the richly 
decorated ceiling, and floor " wrought of variegated stone," which were then 
to be seen in the abbey church. His ode, addressed to Lleision, abbot of 
Neath, is included amongst the collections printed by Mr. Francis. The 
tiles exhibit the single bearing of England, with those of Clare, earl of 
Gloucester, Turbervile, and Mowbray, 
or, possibly, Fitz-hamon. John de Mow- 
bray, lord of Gower, granted to the 
abbey a charter of confirmation, A.D. 
1334, given by Mr. Francis from a docu- 
ment in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Faulkner, and the connection of the Tur- 
bervile family with the afiaira of the 
monastery, about the same period, is 
clearly shewn. The patronage of the 
abbey was in the great family of the 
Clares, earls of Gloucester and lords of 
Glamorgan, and the three chevronels 
were, doubtless, displayed in various de- 
corations. The arms attributed to de 
Granavilla, three rests, which appear on 
the common seal of the abbey, those also 

of Le Despenser and Montacute (?) have s«ipiib<i ibBtToi Nf«-,h 

occurred on tiles, found at Neath by Mr. Dillwyn. 
' Sec Sir Richard Koare'i Noticei ot Nealb, in hid edition of Girildus, lEin. L 163, 
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Hie mttterialB for a history of Ne&th comprise many other memorials of 
intereit to which we are here unable to advert. The ichoography of the 
town, taken in the reign of Elizabeth, from the original in Lord Dyueror'a 
posaeaaion, may well deserve notice, as alao the memorials extracted from 
the contemporary account of the progress of the duke of Beaufort, as Lord 
President, in 1684, and communicated from the archives at Badminton. 

In conclusion, we can only express regret that Mr. Francis should not 
have been disposed to extend the impression of this interesting little volume 
to a number of copies, more in accordance with the growing taste and 
demand for such publications. The days are, we hope, passed, when a pro- 
TinoD, limited by the Boxburghe standard, or even extended to Sttj copies, 
as in the present cue, can prove adequate to meet the dewre to possees any 
volume of sterling materials connected with matters of national antiquity. 



The Chubch ik thb Catacombs. A Desokiption of th£ Pkimittvx 
CavacB OF Rome, Illustbated bt its Sepolchbal Remains. Bt 
Chables Maitlakd, D.M. 8vo. pp. 312. 

Amongst the innumerable treasures of the Vatican, where the highest 
works of art in painting and sculpture are, in their respective departments, 
congregated, a series of inscribed sepulchral slabs, collected together and 
arranged in a long corridor at the entrance to the museum, many bearing 
upon them the impress of a rudely incised or sculptured symbol or figure, 
hardly seem to invite attention. They rather ui^ the visitor onwards, the 
more leisurely to view and examine the choicest sculptures of ancient pagan 
art, the ApoUo and the Laocoon, or those wonderful productioua of the 
Renussance school, the frescoes of Buoaaroti, besides a multitude of objects 
of every style of art and of all ages, with the endless repetition of which the 
mind and eye are sated and bewildered. 

But the simple tablets which fill the Lapidarian Oailery.'for such is this 
corridor called, possess a deeper and more enduring interest than at first 
sight is readily apparent. They comprise numerous monuments illustrative 
of tlie early Clmstjan Church at Rome, memorials of many who sought a 
refuge from persecution in the subterranean labyrinths beneath or near that 
city, and who, having suffered much for tlie &ith, at length 'rested in peace,* 
and were burled in the sepulchral recesses of the catacombs, simply com- 
memorated, as the inscriptions or aymlMls on the tablets in some way or 
other indicate, in conjunction with their names, as members of the Christian 
Church. 

The interesting volume Dr. Maitland has published, treats of these 
remains as bearing upon the history and practices of the early Church at 
Rome, especially during the third and fourth centuries. Our limits do not 
allow us to give that full notice which this work deserves, and to the merits 
of which our cursory extracts are insufficient to do justice. We shall prO' 
ceed with a few passages we have selected, but we strongly recommend our 
readera to peruse the work itself. 
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The uibtnTuiean giUerin which penetnta tbe uil ■ninniDding the dt; of Rome, 
after haviag far four cenluiiea lenred u ■ lefuge and ft luictuuj to the kneimt Church, 
were nearly loit light of duriog the diioider occMioned by bubuUn invauoaa. Ai the 
knowledge of their windiajri could be preserved only by conMant DK, the priDcipal 
entnncea ilene remained acceuible; and even these were gradually uegleeted and 
blocked up by rubbiib, with the eicepdon of two or three, wMch were ttill resorted to, 
and decorated afreah bam time to time. In the liiteeath century the whole range of 
catacombs was re-opened, and the entire contents, which had remwned absolutely im- 
tonehed, during more than a thouiand yean, were restored to the world at a time when 
the recent leviral of letters enabled the learned to profit by tbe discoTery. 

The bistoiy of tbe citacomba, nnce thm reeovery from the oblivion in which they had 
remained during the dark ages, CDuaiats principally in a succession of controveraies, pro- 
voked by the indiscriminate veneration paid to every object found in them. During the 
reigu of Sextiis the Fifth, who ascended the pontifical throne in 1S8S, some discnasioas 
having occurred respecting lelici, the attention of antiquarians was strongly directed to 
the labject, and a lUligent examinatlDn of the catacombs, then recently discovered, was 
DItdertaken. Foremost in this investigation waa Boaio, whose poathnmous works wen 
edited by Severano, in the year 1632, under the title of Rojaa SoHirnBiea, including an 
original chapter by the editor. The same work translated into Latin, and still further 
enlarged, was republished by Aringhi. 

The elaborate and valuable work of Aringhi, coatalns, amongst the 
numerous illuBtiaUons, plane of several of these catacombs. These evince 
them to consist of innumerable tortuous passages. 

The Dumber of gravea contuned in the catacombs is very ^reat. In order to form a 
general estimate of them, we must remember that from the year ASt. 98, to some time 
after the year 400, (of both which periods, consular dates have been fbond in the ceme- 
teiiea,) tbe whole Chriatian popnlation of Rome was interred there. 

Frudentius, the Christian poet, of the fourth century, whilst describing 
these cemeteries, observes : — 

Many sepulchres marked with letters, display the name of the martyr, or else aome 
anagram. 



Tbe conanlar epitaphs are our principal means of fixing the date* of grave* and cetne- 
teriea. That belonging to A.D. 102, ia tbe earliest that we possess, with the sxception 
of onefbnndby Boldetti, in SL Ludna'scemeteiy, of theyeai 98. 



Fublius Liberio lived two yean, three months, and eight days. Anidus Faastus and 
Virius Qallus being consuls. 

The following conaulates have been copied without selection from the Chj^stlan inscrip- 
tions contuued in tbe Vatican Library and Lapidarian Gallery; they shew the anal datet 
of the consular epitaphs. 

Csesarius and Alhicna . . A.D. 897 

Victor and Valentinianus ... 169 

CI. Julianus Aug. and Sallusliu* . SS9 

Marcellinua and Probinus . . . S41 

Datianua and Cerealis .... 358 

Valentinianus and Valena, Aug. tit. 170 

,,,Cj00glc 
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The mode of thus indicating k date hat proved extremely raluable. We 
find alto that palimpsest monumenta are more ancieat than is generally 
conudered. 

The emplaymmt of old ptgin UrnibitooM »u common after tho time of ConabuitUM ; 
bat the luiul ciutom in luch c4mi wu to rererM the maible and to engnTa the 
Chrijtian epitaph upon the opporita ait. Aeeording to antiquariaiui, man; itaiua ime 
been diaeorerad with unequiToeol mark* of paganiam on one aide, and of Chiiituoi^ on 
tbe other 1 but of thU there li now do oppoitunitjr left lu of judgiug, ai eTeiy eataeomb 
tablet hai been caiefullj pliitared upon aome wall or pillai. 

The principal eymhots found on these tablets are the andent Christian 
monogram, the palm branch, the dove, and the fiah. The expremioti im 
Pace is of frequent occurrence, often the only ostensible indication of the 
faith of the person commemorated. 

Lampa of terra d 
marked with Iha c> 
Chrittlan iynbol. 

At p. 127, we are presented nith the bc-simile of aa inscription comme- 
morative of a martyr, at the head of which appears the symbol of the crom. 




Lannna, the martyr of Cbriat, reata here. He anflkiad under Diocledao. (The •epnl- 
chre U) alio for hia nieceaaan (BoldetU). Tbi> fic-umile repieaenta one of tlic rer; few 
eiutapha Mtoallj Inscribed on the grave of a martyr, ipecifyiog him to be audi. Its 
chief value liea in the Uttera E.P.S., ■hewing that the tomb had been legally appropriated 
to I>annui and bia Ijunil; titer him— et poalerii auia. 

Dr. Maitland endeavours to disprove the notion suggested by Aringhi, 
that the implements marked upon the grave stones, or inclosed in the tombs, 
were tbe instruments by which the deceased had suffered martyrdom, and 
states that whilst " we have no historical evidence that it was the custom of 
the Church to bury instruments of torture or of death with the mar^rs, 
the habit of designing the emblems of a trade or professioQ upon the tomb- 
stone, was, on thecontrary, extremely common." The mage of representing 
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on tombB yie sj'mbolfl of profession and trade, was conunon in this country, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In Wales it lingered down 
to the seventeenth century. 

As to the cups so often found inclosed in the tomb, or cemented to the 
rock outdde, Dr. Maitland observes : — 

The cuitom of deporitinK imdl *ei»!i witli the bodiei of the dnd, wu commaD 
among paguu u well n Chriitiuia. VeaselB of teira eotta, g:lau, alibesler, and ivorj 
finmd ID Chriitian tombs, have genenll; been considenid u receptacle* for blood, whilit 
those belonging to pigani, though exactly aimilar, have been termed lacbrymatoriea. 
Two impartBOt qDeitian* here present thenuelre* : — lit Were theae veuelt used by the 
Chiiatiaiu to eonlain bloodt and 2Ddlf. Were the; exclnnrely affixed to martTre' 
^veif 

He then proceeds somewhat at length to combat the notion commonly 
entertained, and to decide the queatioiiB raised, in the negative. Repre. 
sentationB are given of two of these cups copied from Boldetti. The inscrip- 
tion on one of these is nsually reiul Sai^it Saturmni, Dr. Maitland sug- 
gests it might be read Sanetut Satummw. On this p<»nt t&e reader may 
fiiim his own judgment from the represraitatian. 



In treating of ancient symbolism. Dr. M. thus writes : — 
Perhapi the uuie whieb most powerliill; contributed to the tdoplion of ChriitiaD 
•ymbola was the ignorance of reading and writing then preralenL .... The symbol* 
employed in the catacombs, excliuiTe of those supposed to belong to martyrdom, ire at 
three kinds : the larger proportion of them ref^r to the prolesuon of Christiaoi^, its 
doctrines, and its graces : a second class, of ■ purely secular description, only indicate 
the trade of the deceased : and the remainder represent proper names. Of the first class, 
the crass, as the most geneially met with, clums our early oonrideration. 

It would be difflcolt to find a more complete revolatiaa of feeling unong msnldnd, 
than that which ha* taken place concerning the instnunent of crucifixion : once the otyect 
of horror and a symbol of disgrace, it ia now the blessed emblem of onr faith ; the sign 
of admiaaion by baptism to all the benefits of Christian fellowship. . . . The change from 
cross to crucifix, in andent monnments, is gradual : first occurs the simple cross i after- 
wards a lamb appears at the foot of it In a third stage thete ia Christ clothed, on the 
cross with hands nplilUd in prayer, but not nwled to it; in the fourth, Christ fastened 
TOl, m. O 
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to tlie cnwi witb km utili, s^ living, and with opeii ejtt. Ha wu not r^r ew ntod u 
dead till the tenth or eleventh eenlnry. * 

The lunb appntiing at the foot of the eiou ii meatiDDed bj P&nlinua, who wrote (boot 
the jreu 400. Beneath the enainguined ctom stands Cliiut in the Ibim of a Bunr- 
white kmb; ai an innocent victim ii the lamb conti^ed to umnetited desth. 

From the 82nd cairon of the Quiniieitan conndl, held A.D. TOS, we learn at whit time 
the change from the lamb to the victim in hnman (iinn was generallj adopted. " We 
ordun (hat the repreientation in haman form of Chriit our Qod, who takea awa; the an 
of the world, be henceforward let up, and painted in the place of the anment lamk" 

la the medieval monuments in this country, the different Bymbola of &ith 
thus enumerated are also to be found. Of sepulchral slabs, impressed with 
the cross, in a variety of forms, from the plain Greek or Calvary cross to 
the floriated cross of the most ornate description, we have inimmerable exam- 
ples. The 'AffHui Dei' occurs but seldom on our ancient sepulchral monu- 
ments, still more rarely does the crucifix appear on such. We have met 
with two instances only, the one in Bredon church, Worcestershire, of 
which an illustration is ^ven in a former number of the Journal ; the otber 
in the priory church at Brecon. Both these are sculptured monuments <^ 
the fourteenth century. 

The Bah waa a aymbol expreaaive of 
the name of Chiiit ; . . . . the phonetic 
aign of ^s word, the actual Bah, «M 
an emblem whoie meaning waa entlrvl; 

concealed from the uninitiatad 

Sometiniea the word Ixf'vt waa ex- 

preased at length, .... at other tlmei the fiah itaelf waa Sgnred, aa recommendad bj 

Clement of Alexandria. The apeciinen beie given is &om the Lapidariaa Gallery. 

The iTmboli of trade, figured upon grave-itonea, were long regarded by anti^uaiiani 
aa indicating the initnunent by which the decMaed had anfiered martyrdom. .... Th( 
datei of aome contradict the Buppoaition. The tomb-iCone of Adeodatoi (Lap- OalL) 
eipreaaea toleiablf well the implemenlaof a wool-comber. Thej eoniiitof a paiiafiheuii 
a comb, and a plate of metal, with a rouaded handle. 
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The rebuses, which occur on moDumeDts of the fifUenth snd sixteenth 

centuries in this country, have tlieir untitTpeB in the phonetic figures on 

some of the ancient ChriBtiui monuments at Rome, Ihua : ' the tomb of 

DracontinB eihibits a dragon ; that of Onager an ass.' 

Tbt lutliat hu grot pleuuic in being ibla to contribute, to the mull number of pbo- 
netici Blmdj publuhed, tbe umeied, Ooin Ibe L«{uduian Gallery. A frigment only 
bai been copied, tbe entue inieription being long — 



— Pondni Leo, and Ponti* Mudme hii wife. Tbe 
former wbOe living, bonght tbie tomb. Tbtir uni 
■et up thii. 
Two irell-knovn initencee uv Ibue of Dolieni 



Dolieni the fether, to Julini bk eo 
Dolinm u the l4itin for cuk; Por-| 
eelU dgnJSee a little pig, s« in the next 




IH r QVIXIT ANN. IIL II.X. 
D. Itll. 

Hen ileepa Parcel]* in peue. She llred three yeara, 
ten montbi, 'and thirteen day*. 



Anciently tbe symbolic manner in which the AJnughty Father was indi- 
cated, was by the image of a hand issuing from a cloud, and two instances 
of this appear among the catacomb sculptures, of which Dr. M. ^ves 
illuBtratlons. In the Vetera Monimenta of Ciampini more early examples 
from mosaics are given of this symbol. It occurs in this cotmtry over the 
sculptured rood, a work of the twelfth century, on the south side of Romsey 
abb^ church, but it was not till the fifteenth century that the usage of 
representing the first person of the Holy Trinity in human form became at 
all prevalent : we then find it on sculptured bosses, in punted glass, on 
ecclesiastical seals, and, as at Ghacombe, Northamptonshire, and Great 
Tew, Oxfordshire, on sepulchral brasses. Milman attributes to the French 
the introduction of this representation, so early as the ninth century, an 
illuminated bible, supposed of that age, being his authority; but M. De 
Caumont, the learned antiquary of Normandy, was unable to find sculp- 
tured representations of the Trinity, with the Almighty Father thus per- 
sonified, of an earlier era than the fifteenth century. 

Whatever difif^rence of opinion there may be as to the theological tone 
in which Dr. Hattland's remarks are written, and on this we ofifer no com- 
ment, hie work is well worthy of a careful perusal, and possesses more than 
a mere transient interest. He has undoubtedly done much service in 
affording to many — few of whom have ever heard of the thirty years 
labours of Bosio, or of the folio tomes of Aringhi — a full, descriptive, and 
critical account, bearing evident marks of much labour and learning, of the 
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caUcombs of Rome md their Mpulchnl depoaU, and ire cannot do betta 
than conclude our nctice vith the remarks which flniah hia introdnctny 
chapter. 

Pethnju it nuy lattij bs uierted tSM tlu uident Chnrch ■ppean in Qm Lapiiliiiia 
OiUery in ft inmcwlut nun Ikroonbla l^t than in the wiitiiigi of the btben ul 
hiitoTiini. It nujr be that the uipnlchnl tablet ii mma eongcnill to the diaplaj <i 
pioiu GseliDg than the cantroTcnial epiatle, or eren the mnch-needad e^aoopal nboke. 
BwidM the gentle and amiable a^uiit arerj whan breathed, the diatinetive efaaraetec «f 
Iheae Kauioa ia eaaentiaUj Otriltan the name of Chtiat ia repeated in an cmdlM 
TBiiety of Ibima, and the aetloiu of Hii life aie flgnred in enr; dcgiM of mdenoa of 
eiectttioo. The aecond Peiaon of the Tiinit; ie D«theT Tiewed in tlie Jewiah li^tf a 
temporal Meaaiah, nor d^jaded to the Sodiuan eatinute of a mere example, bat b 
inveated with all the honoun of a Redeemer. On thia anbject there ia no Teaene.na 
heatheniah auppresaion of the diatiagaiihing feature of oar religion : on etonea innamcr- 
able appean the Oood Shepherd, bearing on Hia ahouldera the recOToed sheep, by Khich 
many an illiterate balierer eipreaaed hii aenie of peraooal lalTation. One, accordiiig to 
hii epitaph, "ileepa in Christ j" another is buried vith a prayer that " ahe may li*e ia 
the Lord Jeana." Bnt aoM of all, the croaa, in ita aimpleat fbrm, ia employed to teati^ 
the faith of the deoeaaed : and whatever ignoraace ma; haTe preTalled it^Brding the 
letter of Holy Writ, or the more myateriona doctiinea cotitained in It, there aecmi to han 
been do want of apprehenaion of that aaeriflce, " whereby alone we obtain remiaaiaa rf 
our una, and are made partaken of the kingdom of hearen." 
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ON SOME ANOMALIES OBSERVABLE IN THE EAELIEB 
STYLES OP ENGLISH ABCHITECTUBE. 



It has been usual with those who have made enquiries into 
the style of our early ecclesiasticd buildings, to assign all 
those exhibiting marks of long and short work to the period 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Yet it may be reasonably doubted 
whether construction of this nature, taken by itself, affords 
sufficient evidence to favour such conclusions : and unless this 
kind of masoniy be found united with proofs of another cha- 
racter less ambiguous, there is great room for disbelieving such 
buildings to have been erected before the Norman Conquest. 

It is indeed not a little remarkable that the church of 
Brixworth, a building whose claims to priority 'of age are 
better established than most others by historical inference, is 
entirely deficient in the marks so universally assumed to be 
decisive of the question. 

This church, as it is well known, does not shew the least 
fragment of this peculiar kind of construction, yet there is 
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perhaps more extrinsic evidence in favour of its age, than 
most other buildings that can be adduced. The history of its 
erection seems simply to have been this, that from its scite 
having been fixed upon close to a great Roman thoroughfare 
leading from the Watling Street, at Stoney Stratford, through 
Northampton to Leicester, as is sufficiently indicated by the 
direct trending of the line, and the etymol(^es of the places 
bordering upon it, such as, Potterspurry, Alderton, Barrow 
Dykes, Lamport, Market Harboro', Stonyland, Stony Gate, 
&c. ; and also being on the very edge of a Eoman single 
walled entrenchment, there were already on the spot most of 
the materials which the Romans themselves had used for 
building purposes. Within this entrenchment, some kind of 
building had existed, and the bricks that were employed were 
found, when the church was in progress of erection, extremely 
useful to work up with the bad materials already dug. We 
are told by William of Malmesbury, that Benedict Bishop 
on his return from Rome introduced a new kind of architec- 
ture into this country, what he calls building more Bomano ; 
now in whatever sense these two words are interpreted, I 
think they will still be applicable to the masonry of Briiwoith 
church, and this, coupled with the casual passage quoted in 
Leland's Itinerary, will go very far to confirm its Anglo-Saxon 
pretensions ; in fact it is more evidence of an early practical 
kind than can be brought to bear upon any other buildmg of 
a Christian character in England. 

It is now some years since I became entirely convinced that 
Brixworth church presented no proof whatever of being a 
Roman building. I have examined its foundations, its con- 
struction, and the nature of its cements, all of which are 
totally unUke the substructions, the masonry, and the mortar 
so invariably adopted by the Romans. 

Whilst, however, its Roman claims are completely untenable, 
it certainly offers very strong marks in favour of an Anglo- 
Saxon origin. They are not only as convincing as any we 
may ever hope to obtain elsewhere, but they are moreover 
capable of being divided into two periods. 

It has already been stated that Brixwca1:h does not present 
any specimen of long and short work ; this peculiarity ia not 
visible in any portion of the building. It is desirable to state 
this distinctly, because having presumptive historical evidence 
of being an Anglo-Saxon church, it is deficient in that feature 
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which is accounted the leading characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture. 

It is not my intention to disprove (for that would be a 
difficult matter) the title to great antiguity those churches 
may claim, where long and short coigniogs are used, but I 
wish to throw out a caution to enquirers, lest this appearance 
should lead them to assign all these buildings to the same age. 

That they are for the most part early structures there can 
be oo doubt, and this epithet may be even extended above 
the Norman Conquest, if we are juatiHed in applying the 
words lapidei tabulatus, as used by William of Malmesbury in 
his description of Benedict Bishop's churches, to those towers 
rising in stages from the perpent blocks of stone that run 
transversely on their four sides. 

For instance, at Earl's Barton and Bamack this system 
occurs, at both of which places the towers rise in stages, dimi- 
nishing as they rise, and forming separate divisions or stories, 
marked also by the horizontal bands of perpent stone, &om 
which the superior portions of the building alternately spring. 

This mode of construction was clearly borrowed from the 
Romans, who, as is sufficiently known, employed bonding 
courses of brick, running parallel with the ground, to 
strengthen their walls, so that the inferior materials used in 
the intervening space might become more effectually tied 
together. 

The Romans, as may be observed in all their military build- 
ings DOW remmning in England, used their bonding courses 
horizontally ; the Anglo-Saxons used them perpendiculwly. 
At Pevensey there are courses of tile laid flat, at fixed intervals ; 
at Earl's Barton there are perpent stones placed upright, also 
at fixed intervals. The object of both was the same, namely, 
to supply the want of good building materials by such mate- 
rials as would hold them best together, and the English 
masons, placing these large blocks of Shelly oolite or Bamack 
Rag (for Earl's Barton is supplied with this Shelly oolite from 
that distance), had merely to fill in the rubble between them, 
much in the same manner as brick-work is used in timber- 
framed houses. 

The talus table of Colchester castle is geologically of this 
formation, and, owing to the want of native materials, the 
architect used the Roman bricks he found in such abun- 
dance on the spot, both for coigns and bonds, in the same 
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way as they were used in the castle church at Dover, and in 
nearly all the town churches of Colchester, and in several of 
the neigKbourhood. 

This oeing, as I conceive, the origin of long and short work, 
and its primary intention, I come next to consider two 
varieties that are observable, which shews that, taken by itself, 
it fumisheH no criterion of early date. 

Long and short work is, first, that used for coigning; 
secondly, that used for upright bonding, and appearing like 
strips on the face of the wall. 

Of the former kind there are examples in the towers at 
Bamack, Earl's Barton, Brigstock, and Green's Norton, and in 
the cave and chancel at Wittering. Of the latter kind, they 
may be seen at Bamack, Earl's Barton, and Stowe Nine 
churches, all in Northamptonshire; also at Sompting, in 
Sussex, Headboum Worthy, in Hampshire, and Stanton Lacy, 
in Shropshire. At each of these four last-mentioned places, 
the long and short differs from the previous examples at 
Bamack, Brigstock, Earl's Barton, and Wittering. The dif- 
ference may be thus described. In the Northamptonshire 
churches the long and short work is an important member 
of the angle of the towers, whilst the short stone consider- 
ably projects beyond the Une of the long one : in the other 
examples both long and short stones are in the same line. 

Of the second kind of long 
and short, namely, that used 
for perpendicular bonds, ap- 
parently only ornamental 
strips, but in reality very es- 
sential for the stability of the 
building, we have numerous 
examples besides those at 
Sompting, Headboum Wor- 
thy, and Stanton Lacy. It is to 
some of these examples that 
attention shall now be directed. 

In the first place, by stating 
my conviction that the build- 
ings where they occur are not, 
in reality, churches of so early 
a period as the preceding ones, 
although presenting certain "■■""'"■. <^-'""' >.onL«-pi.u.b... 
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marks of resemblance common to each other; and in the next, 
their resemblance to work of a later, in fact the Early English 
period, may be readily shewn. 

In illustration of this I have selected examples taken from 
the churches of Headboum Worthy and Stanton Lacy, which 
shall be contrasted with the masonry of these Northampton- 
shire churches, as well as with the upper portion of Oxford 
castle. It will be at once seen that these, although in some 
measure analogous to parts of Bamack and Earl's Barton, do 
yet materially differ from them in appearance, whilst they are 
also the creations of a later time. 



For inatance, though in Headboum Worthy we find the 
perpendicular long and short bonds as at Earl's Barton, they 
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are in conjunction with work belonging to the time of Henty 
III., or Edward I., that is, long and short work in union with 
equilateral arches ; or as in the uppermost stage of the castle 
at Oxford, long and short work united with late NormaD, or 
as at Stanton Lacy with earlier Norman. 

It might naturally have been supposed that a reference to 
the Domesday Survey would have tended to settle a question 
of so much obscurity as the age of several of these rude and 
unquestionably early churches. But Utile that is conclusive is 
supplied from this source. The precept issued for the direc- 
tion of the surveyors laid no injunction upon them to make 
a return of churches, and therefore their notice is extremely 
irregular, and for this reason no direct conclusiou can be 
drawn, nor can the question be settled by reference to this 
document. It mentions about 1700 churches, but whilst 222 
are returned from Lincolnshire, 243 from Norfolk, 364 from 
Suffolk, 7 from the city of York, 84 from the county, only 
about 20 are returned from Shropshire, one from Cambridge- 
shire, and none from Lancashire, Cornwall, or Middlesex. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that all the counties which are 
passed over without any mention of their ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, possessed them like those enumerated. This will at 
once raise the number of Anglo-Saxon churches existing at 
the time of the Conquest, not to the extent of 46,011, men- 
tioned by Sprott in his Chronicle, which seems incredible, but 
to a very considerable number, since certainlythe other counties 
would have a proportionable amount. Is it probable that these 
structures were all built in the short reigns of the Confessor, 
Canute, and Ethelred, a period extending only over eighty- 
eight years ? If this period should be found too short for the 
completion of all these buildings, then we must suppose several 
to belong to what may be termed the pure age of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, and then it will be a consideration whether or not 
several buildings now held to be Norman be not in fact of an 
earUer date. Again, contrast the large number of ediBces 
throughout the country which are commonly called Nonnmi, 
let the style range to the accession of John (1199), with the 
number mentioned in the Survey, and enquire whether all these 
reputedly Norman buildings were likely to have been erected 
in the course of a hundred and thirty-three years ? And may it 
not be probable that several of them belong to an earHer age 
than we have latterly been accustomed to assign them to? Nor 
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are these all the difficulties of the question, for of the churches 
mentioned in Domesday, few of those reputed by us at present 
to be Anglo-Saxon are noticed, although churches generally 
through those particular counties where they exist, are com- 
prehended in the Survey. For instance, the Northamptonahire 
churches of Bamack, Earl's Barton, Wittering, Brigstock, Stowe 
Nine churches, and Green's Norton, which all contain long and 
short work, are passed over. Nor yet have I been able to 
trace in the Survey the names of any other Anglo-Saxon 
churches, presumed to be so from their having long and short 
work, than those at Bretford in Wiltshire, Stow in Lincoln- 
shire, Rapendune (Repton) in Derbyshire, and Stanton be- 
longing to Roger de Lacy in Shropshire. On the other hand, 
no notice occurs of the church of Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
although the seat of a bishopric had been removed from it but 
a short time before the Survey was taken. These facts, it will 
be observed, apply in different ways to the question before us, 
and it is for this reason they are adduced for examination. 

Two sources of information bearing upon the histoiy of 
ecclesiastical architecture seem hitherto to have met with Uttle, 
if indeed any, attention. The abbatial chartularies of Great 
Britain probably contain a vast amount of matter bearing on 
this subject that deserves both carefully sifting, and comparing 
with the buildings to which it relates. This manuscript know- 
ledge might very profitBbly be brought to bear on churches 
that are known to nave been connected with those great esta- 
blishments. To the importance of viewing ecclesiastic archi- 
tecture by the aid of manorial histotr, as exhibited in the 
Inquisitiones post mortem, a more decided testimony may be 
borne. These illustrations may be very briefly, but conclu- 
sively, explained by the following examples, where such a 
method has been pursued. Passing over the noble speci- 
mens of regal architecture of a military description at Har- 
lech, Conway, Beaumaris, and Caernarvon, where the iden- 
tity of styles, age, molds, and architecture, must be undis- 
puted, we cannot help being struck with the extraordinaiy 
resemblance in certain points of detail existing betwixt the 
churches of Crick in Northamptonshire, and those of Bilton 
and Astley in Warwickshire, all built or re-edified by Sir 
Thomas Astley. The same method of comparison will also be 
found deserving attention when applied to the churches built 
or enlarged by Sir Ralph Crumbwell, the lord treasurer to. 
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Henry VI., at Colly Weston io NorthamptonBliire, Lamb' 
ley in Nottinghamsbire, and Tattershall in the county of 
Lincoln : and equally so tbe works of Bishop Bumeil at 
Acton Bumell in Shropsbire, and tbe chancel of tbe great col- 
legiate church of "Wolverhampton in Staffordshire, one of tbe 
twenty-eight manors belonging to this talented and wise pre- 
late. Tbe buildings in Sussex marked by the Pelham badge 
and buckle are well known. The students of William of Wyk- 
ham's works will probably find no difficulty in detecting at 
St. George's chapel, Windsor, at Adderbury and HanweU in 
Oxfordshire, and probably at Wolverhampton, the same kind 
of analogy. This may, when pursued out fully, also tend to 
explain further the family likeness that exists between village 
churches throughout particular parts of a county. It is wdl 
known that tbe Cistercian and Cluniac orders had their own 
peculiar ritufd and monastic arrangements, and is it therefore 
too unreasonable a supposition, that the friends of those and 
other orders likewise should have endeavoured to copy on a 
smaller scale the ornaments, the decorations, and the mouldings 
they admiringly observed at the great church of the district? 
At the present day the handling of a chisel indicates to his 
fellow labourers the workman who was employed -. tbe style <rf 
a building often shews by unmistakeable marks in its propor- 
tion, its design, or genereu character, who is the architect; and 
it is not hoping too much when I express the conviction that 
we may still obtain, by means of the present practical know- 
ledge so generally diffused on these subjects, if united to a re- 
search of the foregoing nature, a clearer insight into, a better 
classification, and a positive assignment of certain structure to 
tbe piety of tenants in capite whose mouldering effigies still lie 
within the walls themselves, or else to other individuals whose 
memory may only be preserved "by the national archives. 

These examples will not unappropriately serve to shew how 
desirable it is to refrain from drawing crude and hasty gene- 
ralisations, from attempting to affix precise dates to structures 
simply because there are found co-existing in them some features 
in common with similar ones elsewhere. For this reason then, 
caution should be observed in coming to conclusions &om 
anomalous or isolated portions of a building, seeing that 
as yet we have much enquiry to make from careful measure- 
ment, as well as from records, knowing that churches were 
progressive in their erection, built by degrees, as the money 
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could be obtuned for the purpose, or as the masons could 
proceed with their uodertaking, frequently commenced hy 
one person and finished by his successor, or built by one, and 
improved and decorated by another. An instance in proof 
of this occurs in the church of Stratford in Suffolk ; the lower 
part of the north aisle shewing in the flint-work the name of 
the builder and the date of 1430, whilst the porch where the 
inscription terminates is marked 1432. This will at once 
explain why incongruities so frequently exist, why we see such 
perpetual modifications and adaptations, and it will supply 
the reasons for those transitional appearances that exist at Rom- 
sey, at St. Alban's, and at many other of our most important 
echfices. Nor is it undeserving consideration, when chronolo- 
gical difficulties arise, that many of our parish churches were 
built by country workmen, by men who had little creative 
genius, and few opportunities of examining the purest ecclesi- 
astical models, and who therefore were constramed to copy 
the best things near them, (which I think will at once help to 
account for local styles,) and whilst they were necessarily to a 
certain extent imitators, they would often, through negligence or 
through a want of fully appreciating the merits of the original, 
disfigure their ovra works by introducing into them some of 
its defects, probably reducing the depth of the mouldings, or 
disregarding the relative proportions on which much of its 
beauty might depend, or depriving it of those decorations 
which enchanted the eye, and caused it to dwell with admira- 
tion on the harmony that prevailed throughout the whole 
structure. 

There is also another reason why we should be cautious in 
drawing direct and positive conclusions respecting the age of 
village churches, namely, that the styles were always in advance 
in cathedral or collegiate, whUst they were retrograde in 
purochial buildings. It was with architectural taste as with 
modem fashions, the rural population were the latest in catch- 
ing the new mode. 

It has, indeed, often excited astonishment, that so many 
beautiful fabrics should have been erected in the middle ages, 
when the difficulty of finding resources to build a church at 
the present day is so well known that the fact only needs 
stating. But the surprise will be diminished upon considering 
the wtered circumstances of each period. When monastic 
hes wi 
Qq 
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were both mfluenced by different feelings than what guide 
them at present, and their condition also was dissimilar. At 
that earlier time, it is true, they were personally more indigent, 
especially the parish priests, but they had fewer wants, neces- 
sarily fewer from the vow under which many of them lived ; 
they were also more zealous and skilful in cariying on the 
architectural works that surrounded them; they lived more- 
over amongst those who were animated by kindred feelings, 
amongst brethren, equally enthusiastic and self-denying, who 
sympathized and helped in the labour ; thus, whilst it consti- 
tuted a part of their duty, as it were, it became one of their 
recreations to decorate the religious house where they wor- 
shipped; and this again caused them to infuse the same 
ardour and the same taste at once into their superiors and 
their dependants. 

The mateiiats that were wanting for the purpose were usually 
at hand, and cost them little ; the stone and the marble and 
the wood were easily wrought by their own tenants, whose 
unremitted toil they could always command ; or when wages 
were paid they were extremely low, an opinion which is not to 
be negatived by urging that human wants must always keep 
pace with human demands and expectations, and that the 
diiference in this respect between different periods is merely 
in terms of money. For after all the fact is not true ; the 
wants of these men were the wants of nature, less artificial 
than those of the same class at present : their fare was coarser 
and simpler, beans supplied the place of wheaten food, their 
beverage was less stimulating and expensive, and their general 
habits of life were disproportionably cheaper than those of a 
modem artizan ; added to which, these poor men believed 
themselves, whilst occupied in such works, to be serving the 
cause of God and religion, and therefore they submitted to 
privations and toil with patience and even joy. 

£t patiens openim, exiguoque aseueta juventuB 
Sacra deum, sanctique patrea. 

The persevering spirit of the priesthood was another reason. 
They were satisfied to begin a great work, and content to 
leave the merit and the fame of accomplishing it to their suc- 
cessors. This unselfish and unambitious spirit wilt at once 
account for its durability. Theirs was an uniform aim directed 
to the same object by several in succession, and all of them 
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being imbued with the like feelings, and concentrating their 
means upon a common purpose, they became enabled to 
accomplish the great works which now call forth our admir- 
ation. 

In mihtary buildings we behold nothing at all parallel, no 
successive additions, no intermingling of styles, no needless 
decorations or profuseness of ornament, but evidences of co- 
temporary workmanship carried throughout the whole fortress, 
every part presenting the appearance of having been run up 
simultaneously, as if it were designed to meet a sudden emerg- 
ency, which in point of fact was usually the origin of its 
existence. And here again the exigency was provided for by 
a state of things unlike any existing at present : for the barons 
of these noble castles had on their estates numbers of slaves, 
personal and prsedial, whose services they could enforce ; such 
were the subinfeudatories who held their cottages or their 
petty fiefs by these and similar tenures. 

Again, when necessities of a more urgent nature arose, the 
ecclesiastics made the same appeals to the consciences or to 
the generosity of men that would still be adopted. The sale 
of articles to increase the building funds of a church was not 
unattempted in the fourteenth century, and by resorting to 
this method John de Wisbeach, a simple monk of Ely, was 
enabled to procure money enough to build the chapel of the 
Virgin Mary attached to that cathedral. For twenty-eight 
years and tbirteen months, as the chronicle states, be was not 
ashamed to take whatever he could procure for the continuance 
of the work, not only by asking, biit by begging through the 
country, and thus passing his life in various labours in further- 
ance of his pious design : by begging, and offering from a large 
pack at his back, such wares as he was licensed by his order 
to expose for sale, he completed the beautiful fabric, and trans- 
mitted his office unburdened of debt to his successor. 

AgEun, the foundation of chantry chapels produced much 
of the irregularity that swells the size of churches, the gift of 
mortuaries, the bequest of sums of money, in some cases so 
profusely given, that among the wills preserved at Lynn, I 
have found as many as twenty churches thus enriched by the 
liberality of the same individual, not to mention more particu- 
larly the sale of pardons and indulgences, and the offerings 
left by pilgrims and devotees at the shrines of those who had 
a widely spread reputation for sanctity. These and similar. 
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causes were in active operation for four or five centimes, and 
they were in themselves productive of vast political and moral 
effects. It would be unfair to conceal the results of such a 
system; its defects were apparent in the popular insurrec- 
tions that from time to time broke out and marked a progres- 
sive extension of liberty, in the gradu^ emancipation of the 
human mind, and in the naturally inherent right of following 
up private conviction by private judgment ; it is needless to 
do more than barely fdlude to what followed. Yet in concluding 
the explanation I have offered it would be incomplete if I did 
not add that the spirit of the age was both warlike and devo- 
tional at the same time, and whilst a love of mihtaiy gtory 
inflamed the mind and aroused the fiercest passions, it was 
the influence of the religious orders that served to soften and 
lull them again to rest. 

A conquering aristocracy took possession of all things, 
feudalism was tie only form society would accept. Both 
Church and State were alike under its influence ; the clergy 
alone sought to claim, on behalf of the community, a httle 
reason and humanity. He who held no place in the feudal 
hierarchy, or who had not won his territory by the sword, had 
no other asylum open to him than the sanctuary of the church, 
nor any other protector than its priests. It was a feeble pro- 
tection, but the best that an enslaved people could obtain, 
and to a certain extent it became powerml, inasmuch as here 
some food was offered to the morw nature of man, and such 
abilities as he possessed had also the usual chance that pro- 
fession offers for temporal advancement*. 

The sight of those sacred buildings which still rear their 
hoary pinnacles in silent praise to heaven, inspired our 
countrymen of old, as they should us, with a veneration fcff 
holy places. And we discharge no superstitious debt of 
gratitude by separating the exited deeds of our forefathers 
from the lawless confusion that was mixed up with many of 
their actions, and giving them praise for executing the build- 
ings we must all admire, and but vainly hope to excel. 

It was no selfish or sordid spirit that was then so actively 
at work, no mercenary desire to aggrandise themselves by nicely 
balanced calculations, no speculative visions of worldly profit, 
from sharing in which others were excluded, but the motive 
power impelling them onwards through their earthly journey, 

■ Qniiot. 
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was untainted by avaricious love of gain, or private gratifica- 
tion. The rising church absorbed every consideration ; within 
its walls was entombed the love of native home, and family 
attachment and personal ambition ; and thus the strongest 
affections, being withheld in their natural current, they were 
poured forth with all the increased energy of impassioned 
devotion upon the service of God. 

CHAKLES HENBY HABTSHOBNE. 



STAUTON LACY CHXJBCH, nba» LUDLOW, SHBOPSHIEE". 



SLBTiTlOH or CBOBQB. 



This is a cruciform church, consisting of a nave, south 
aisle, central tower with transepts, and chancel. Its general 
character is that of the Decorated period, though rough in 
workmanship, and without much ornament. In this it re- 
sembles other churches in the same district. But on the 
west end and north side of the nave, and on the east and 
west sides of the north transept, occur those pilaster strips 
which are observed in many buildings supposed to be Saxon. 

• Thii church it refcrred to in the preceding iiticle. 

,,,Googlc 
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There is also a round-headed 
doorway on the north side, 
which will best be described by 
a drawing and a section of the 
moulding of its label. The cen- 
tral voussoir, whether design- 
edly or accidently, projects 
downwards, so as to form a de- 
cided keystone. The pilaster 
strips, wluch have evidently been 
curtailed in their height, are 
composed of stones of different 
lengths, and are about five 
inches wide, and three in pro- ^'" •" '^''■™' ^' 

jectiott from the wall, which has been carefully cleared of 
plaster and shewn to consist of irregular masonry. These 
strips do not quite touch the ground, but are terminated by a 
short transverse bar, and a similar bar also terminates tlie 
Btripa on which rest the label of the doorway. On the ead 
and west sides of the north transept the pilaster strip is 
crossed by a short transverse bar at a height of about nineteen 
feet. The angles of the nave and transept, though dressed 
with masonry of a more regular character, do not present 
what is generally known under the name of " long and short 
^ work." Westward of the tower, and en- 
gaged in the northern wall of the nave, is a 
buttress, the masonry of which projects a 
little beyond the face of the waU, and its ' 
base also appears in the interior, as if a 
portion of the nave wall had been destroyed 
for its insertion, with the view of giving 
the central tower a more certain support. 
The support indeed of the tower is in no 
place trusted entirely to the walls in which -"t. '-'™ 
the pilaster strips appear, there being a buttress on each side 
of the transept, which is much narrower than the tower. K 
these remains are Saxon (a question of course open to cod* 
troversy), they are the more valuable, as indicating a cruci- 
form church of that date. 
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ON SOME PERFORATIONS IN THE WALLS OF 
CHUBCHES. 




In many of our ancient churches we find in various parts 
of the building oblique openings or perforations through the 
walls, technically called Squints. The use of these openings 
is not always obvious, and for want of any better explanation, 
they are frequently cdled Confessionals. The most usual situa- 
tion for them is by the side of the chancel-arch, sometimes on 
one side only, in other instances on both sides, but when in 
this situation they are always so arranged as to enable a per- 
son in the nave, or aisle, or transept, to look towards the high 
altar, and in whatever part of the cburcli the openings occur. 
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they are usually but not invariably in this direction. There 
can be little doubt that their purpose was to enable some 
persoD or persons to see the elevation of the Host, but whether 
any members of the congregatioQ indiscnminately, or some 
particular person, is not so clear. It has been conjectured 
that their object was to enable the priests at the side altars 
and in the chantries to take part in the service, and that 
when the holy Eucharist was administered to very large con- 
gregations, the bread or wafers which had been consecrated at 
the high altar were first divided into portions and carried to 
each of the side altars, and from thence distributed to the 
communicants, by which means a much larger number were 
enabled to communicate simultaneously. The revival of this 
practice has even been recommended in the English Church, 
for our large metropolitan churches, and if the number of 
communicants increases in proportion to the congregations, 
some such practice appears to be very desirable. 

Whether such was the purpose of these openings or not, affords 
a curious subject for the investigation of ritualists, but whatever 
their use may have been, the object of the present paper is 
merely to call attention to the great variety of plan, of form, and 
of design which they exhibit. They are found at all periods, 
from the earliest Norman to the latest Perpendicular, and they 
vary as much in size as in form. In some instances the object 
must have been to see the celebrant at a chantry altar only, 
without reference to the high altar at all, and some are so 
small that one person only could look through the opening at 
the same time. In such cases it has been conjectured that 
this was to enable the sacristan to see the elevation of the Host, 
and ring the sanctus-bell at the proper moment*. In other cases 
the openings were so large and afibrded such direct aspect from 
the have to the altar, that they would appear to have been in- 
tended for the use of the congregation, and as a mode of 
remedying the inconvenience arising from the small size of the 
chancel-arch. A remarkable instance of this kind occurs at 
Ashley church, Hampshire, in eariy Norman work. See p. 299. 
In this case the squints are nearly of as wide a span as the 
chancel-arcb itself. The same arrangement occurs also at 
Littleton. In the neighbouring church of Crawley, there 

1 iptiuB corporU fueriDi, wa Id *gn*i sen in domibni. 
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i3 a similar Squint on the 
north side only of the chancel- 
arch, and in the sill of the 
opening is a flat round basin, 
with a drain for a piscina, 
shewing that there was a small 
altw here, westward of the 
chancel-arch, which was very 
customary, even though the 
sipall size of the church does 
not seem to require it. In 
the small Norman church of 
Boarhunt in the same county, 
the situations of two altars, 
one on each side of the chan- 
cel-arch, are distinctly marked, 
the recesses for the altar being 
partly in the side wall of the 
church, and partly in the wall 
of partition, but the altar must "■■ ""^ •- c"-i-». h— . 

have been placed sideways, the celebrant probably standing 
at the west end of it. Similar recesses for altars may often 
be observed in the side walls immediately to the west of the 
chancel-arch, as at Iffley, and Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire. 
Another usual situation for the chantry altars was on the 
east side of the transepts, where some marks of them may 
generally be found, and occasionally Squints looking towards 
them. 

In North Hinksey Church, 
Berkshire, there is the same ,..■.■, 

arrangement in Norman work, ■■'■ 

the small arch ornamented 
with the zigzag, though the 
chancel-arch was plain; the 
opening had long been blocked 
up and its use forgotten, but 
it has lately been re-opened, i 

the chancel-arch taken dowc 
and a new one of larger size 
inserted in its place, with 
bad imitations of Norman — ■ 

ornaments. ■" ^ui....^o^^.,ti^^s„.^,,e..t^,.. 

In the Early English style a good example of the lai^ kijM' 
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of Squints occurred in the old church at Otterboume, Hamp- 
shire ; the plan of this was the same as at Ashley, allowing 
for the difference of style. A similar arrangement occurs at 
Capel le Feme, Kent, with other openings above. 



In the Decorated style there is one in the form of a spheri- 
cal triangle at Langley, near Chippenham, Wiltshire; and 
in St. Peter's church at Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire, 
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there is a remarkable example, through the north-east angle 
of the wall of a south chapel, towards the high altar, from the 
evident site of the chantry altar, of which the brackets and 
piscina remain. 

In the Perpendicular style very 
remarkable and fine examples occur 
at Minster Lovell, Oxfordshire ; these 
are under the tower, and being 
placed diagonally, serve as a sort of 
flying buttresses to it, while they 
serve at the same time to open the 
chancel to the transepts, and similar 
but larger openings throw open the 
nave to the chantry altars in the tran- 
septs. The ground plan of this church 
is very remarkable, the central tower 
being considerably smaller than the 
space left at the intersection of the 
cross, and the chancel narrower than 
the nave ; the whole is made to flt and 
to harmonize admirably by means of 
these small arches at the angles con- 
necting the piers of the tower with 
the side walls; the effect of the in- 
terior is singularly elegant and beauti- 
ful. 
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In the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen at TauntoD, Somer- 
setshire, there is an elegant 
one through the east widl of 
the north aisle, looking direct 
to the high altar. 

The smaller openings by 
the side of the chancel-arch, 
are of such frequent occur- 
rence that it is only necessary 
to mention a few which pre- 
sent some peculiarities. At 
Newnham Murren, Oxford- 
shire, in very plain Norman 
work, the Squint is a small 
opening nearly round, not 
more than a foot in diameter, 
and as it is carried through a 
very thick wall, has almost the 
appearance of looking through 
a telescope. 
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In St. Sepulchre's church, at Cambridge, there are small 
Squints on each aide of the chancel-arch, which were formerly 
filled with Perpendicular tracery now destroyed. 

Occasionally the Squints are carried through the side walls 
of the chancel, either from the sacristy, or from chantry chapels: 
a good example with a trefoiled head occurs at Bishop's Sut- 
ton, Hampshire, another in the chapel at Sudeley. In Kenton 
church, Devonshire, there is a very good example near the 




end of the north aisle, through the north wall of the chancel, 
passing in the usual oblique db'ectiou towards the high altar. 
The openhig from the aisle has a trefoil head, and forma part 
of the paneUing of a pier, in the side wall of the chancel the 
opening is plain and square, passing through the wall in a 
very oblique direction. Sometimes also from the priest's 
room over the vestry, as at Warmington, Warwickshire. Or 
this room may have been the residence of a recluse, called 
a "Domus inclusi"*." There are many of them remaining in 

' " 0verh»d were two chai 
common tTftdilion hath told to have been 
the hibitilion o! a derout lady, called 
Agnn, Di Dame Agoea, out of whole lodg- 
ing chamber (here wm b hole made atkew 
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differeDt parts of the country with fireplaces in them, some- 
times in the tower, more often over a chantry chapel, or 
vestry, on the north side of the chancel, and they are usually 
said to have been the residence for the priest. In other in- 
stances there are Squints from the room over the porch, 
usually now called the Farvise, though it would be difficult 
to find any ancient authority for this appropriation of the 
word. 

In some cases the Squint is carried through the wall at the 
back of the sedilia, as in St. John's church, Winchester, (see 
au engraving of this in the volume of the Proceedings of the 
Institute, Churches of Winchester, p. 14.) More frequently 
it is through the back of a piscina, as at Stanton St. John's, 
Oxfordshire, at the east end of the north aisle, now blocked 
up. A very elegant example occurs at Enford in Wiltshire; 
this is very positively asserted to have been a confessional, 
because the ear applied to the smaller 
opening catches every sound from 
the larger one, but a comparison 
vrith other examples leaves no doubt 
that this belongs to the same class 
with the rest. 

The basin of the piscina is broken 
off, but enough remmns to leave 
no doubt of its use, and there can 
be little doubt that the opening 
through the pier at the back of it, 
was for the purpose of enabling 
some person or persons to see the 
chantry altar to which this piscina 
belonged, or possibly, as before sug- 
gested, to enable the priest officiating at this altar to see 
the high altar simultaneously. 

In Bridgewater church, Somersetshire, there is a very re- 
markable mstance of the use of these openings, by which 
a view of the high altar could be obtained from the north 
porch, which is attached to the west side of the north transept; 
there is first an opening through the west wall of the transept 
from the porch, then in an obhque line, from this another 
opening tmough the east wall of the transept, by which a view 
of the altar is obtained looking across the aisle and an angle 
of the chancel. At the present time the opening from the 
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porch is blocked up, but by placing the back against it in the 
transept, the view may still oe obtained through the second 
opening, and between the bars of the rich screen which partly 
intercepts it. 



T tUBT'S, BBTDOBWATEB, SOUSMBTtBIRE 
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At Charlton, "Wiltshire, there is another example very 
similar to this at Bridg- 
water, in which the 
Squint .was carried 
through the east wall 
o£ the tower, the lower 
part of which is used 
as a porch, across a side 
chapel, and through 
the side wall of the 
nave in the direction 
of the high altar. The 
chapel is said to be of later date than the rest of the church, so 
that the Squints would appear to have been originally carried 
across an external space'. 

In some churches in South Wales, in the neighbourhood 
of Tenby, and in some other places, the Squint is carried 
across the angle of the chancel and transept, through a low 
structure erected for the purpose externally, filling up the angle. 





In St. Nicholas' church, Gloucester, there is a series of 
oblique openings of this kind through the south wall of the 
chancel from the south aisle. These are of Perpendicular 
work, and their direction towards the altar is too evident 
to be mistaken. There is a nearly similar arrangement on 
the north side of the chancel of Chipping Norton church, 
Oxfordshire. i.h.p- 
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THE CASTLE AND PARLIAMENTS OP 
NORTHAMPTON. 

At the time of the Conqueror's survey the possessioDS ia 
the town of Northampton lay divided betwixt the crown, some 
of the abbatial ecclesiastics, and other persons of rank and 
consequence. Amongst the names of these various proprietors 
that of Countess Judith, a daughter of Odo earl of Albemarle, 
by Adeliza, half sister of William I., is not the least remarkable, 
whether regarded in referesce to her dignity and her affinity 
to the new sovereign, or in connexion with one of his bravest 
supporters. She had been given in marriage to the Earl 
Waltheof, a warrior whose prowess greatly assisted her uncle 
in the arduous subjugation of Yorkshire, and probably out of 
consideration for this valuable service, as much as with a view 
of conciUating a noble whose hereditary influence might have 
been dangerous to his ambitious projects, he loaded him with 
fresh accessions of territoiy in various puts of England. 

The history of secular dignities at this early time is involved in 
great obscurity, and it would be foreign to the present enquiry 
to attempt to elucidate a question so pregnant with difficulty. 
Waltheofs father was the Saxon earl Siward, unquestionably 
a name of dignity, both before and after the Norman invasion, 
and Waltheof himself has been called earl of Northumber- 
land, Northampton, and Huntingdon, but of this no sufficient 
proof has ever been adduced. Besides this reputed rank, be 
however inherited large estates ; several of the tenants held 
their lands from him during the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and the dowry of the countess considerably augmented them. 
It may be readily imagined that the Conqueror would find him- 
self little at ease in his new kingdom ; the people had scarcely 
had time to become reconciled to their slavery, and a sudden 
endeavour to liberate themselves from its yoke could hardly 
have been unsuspected. In this age of darkness and inhu- 
manity, an age when the broad distinction betwixt might and 
justice was universally confused, the slightest cause, whether 
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real or apparent, was sufficient to awaken suspicion, and call 
forth the exercise of tyranny. From some cause, we know not 
what, history has not however exempted the character of his wife 
from the perfidy of betraying him ; the earl suddenly fell under 
the displeasure of his royal kinsman, who, after suffering Wal- 
theof to languish by a long confinement in prison, ordered hina 
to be beheaded at Winchester. The Conqueror now desired to 
bestow the Countess Judith's hand on Simon de St. Liz, a 
Norman in his confidence, who had come to seek his fortunes 
in England, but whose bodily deformity caused her to reject 
him. Indignant at such an unexpected resistance to his 
wishes, the king seized her possessions, amongst them sixteen 
houses in Northampton, and part of the revenue of the town, 
and transferred them, with her eldest daughter Matilda, 
into the hands of his favourite. It is to this inheritor of 
Waltheof's united rank and estates that the erection of 
Northampton castle has been assigned, nor does there seem 
to exist any strong reason for discrediting the generally- 
received opinion. 

After so great a lapse of time, and considering the distrac- 
tion and civil war that prevailed within a century after the 
castle is reported to have been built, such structures being the 
first to suffer in the general disturbance, it is not surprising 
that so little of the first edifice should remain. Enoiigh 
however is still traceable to mark the outline of its bulwai'^, 
to shew where the bastions stood out from the curtain wall, 
where the moat separated the inner from the outer baUey, 
whilst the postern gate yet continues. In regarding the 
general figure of the plan, and judging from the existing 
mounds of earth, the debris of ancient buildings, the line of 
decayed and ruinous walls, and then comparing these with 
other buildings of a similar kind which still remain in a mora 
integral state, for example, with Pevensey or with Pickering, 
there appears to have been a keep within the inner bailey, 
probably at the north-east end ; in connection with this, the 
enceinte or boundary wall, which was occasionally flanked 
with circular towers, the enclosed area being occupied with 
erections, usually of wood, of a more domestic nature. The 
Nen flowed in its natural channel to the west, and the waters 
of the same river filled the moat, and encompassed the fortress 
on every side, though the moat itself is only visible at present 
as a dry ditch to the south. The few existing marks of a strictly 
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architectural kind exhibit features in perfect accordance with 
the characteristics of the period to which its origin has been 
abeady assigned. Before pursuing the history of this building 
any further, or bringing in review the incidents that have 
tended to invest it with interest, I will briefly recur to the life 
of its founder. Under the hope of improving his fortunes, he 
had with two friends accompanied the Conqueror to England ; 
they indeed returned early to their native country, but the 
bright prospects of Simon de St. Liz naturalized him on 
British soil. Within a few years after his marriage he founded 
the neighbouring priory of St. Andrew, and filled it with 
Cluniac monks. The order was indeed never numerous in 
this country, and it is not a little remarkable that most of the 
endovrments arose out of this early Norman intercourse. 
Simon de St. Liz, towards the close of his life, made the 
common journey to the Holy Land, and had even entered 
upon a second, when death arrested his pilgrimage, and he was 
buried within the walls of the abbey of St. Mary of Charity, 
in France, upon which his own recent foundation in North- 
ampton was dependant. Were it within the scope of this 
enquiry, we might here linger to reflect on the contradictory 
feeUngs that actuated the sentiments of the age, contrast the 
early life of the soldier, his ambition, his rapine, his thirst 
foj; bloodshed, with the remorse and devotion of his declining 
years ; we might observe how the two extremes of human nature 
became strangely blended together in the same individual, how 
the restless and savage warrior, whose hands were stained with 
violence and crime, became transformed, under a happier im- 
pulse, into the humble penitent and the mortified recluse. But 
for such a retrospect we have not leisure, nor indeed would 
the present be a fitting opportunity. Yet we may not omit the 
avowal, that it is by such comparisons history dehghts to 
teach her moral lessons, and that a habit of drawing contrasts 
whilst instituting enquiries of any intellectual kind, will 
unveil its really philosophical aspect ; and thus too, to cany 
out the idea a little further, in estimating the relative beau- 
ties betwixt military and ecclesiastical architecture, we may 
observe how, in their intentions so discordant, they mutually 
engage the attention, the one impressing tfae mind by its 
stem solidity, its severe simplicity and dignified repose ; the 
other captivating the eye of taste by its elegancy, richness and 
variety of decoration, and awakening the deepest feelings pf 
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emotion by the solemn grandeur, the holy symbols, and the 
sacred purpose of a pile dedicated to the glory of God. 

There is another apparent contradiction betwixt the two 
styles, namely, that whilst the age of devotional buildings is 
for the most part wrapt in obscurity, the builder being seldom 
known, there often existing a wide interval between the date 
of the foundation and that of its actual erection or consecration, 
and therefore the date becomes merely conjectural, left to the 
guess of ingenuity to settle, or to the dihgence of induction to 
establish, or to fix by anal(^, from some peculiar resemblance 
to other religious buildings presumed to be coeval, the mass 
of information relating to military structures, unhappily them- 
selves too often swept away, is afforded to us In minute and 
continuous completeness. So that it may be truly asserted 
we have, on the one hand, Gothic buildings still rearing their 
lofty heads in pristine magnificence, proclaiming in notes (^ 
harmony the duties of men, without any record being left us 
to indicate whose skill and piety constructed them; and on 
the other hand there are military remains, mere roofiesa, 
tottering walls, crumbling, venerable ruins, whose darkest, 
dampest nook may be often explained by an entry on an 
official document, by a record of a genuine and undoubted 
nature laid up among the national archives. Nor, whilst they 
ftimish every needful illustration, is their value less remark- 
able for the curious light they frequently throw upon the 
mannera and domestic usages of the period, for the political 
and statistical information they abound in, for the animated 
reality and freshness of their facts, as contradistinguished 
from all other sources of cotemporaneous history. 

Before proceeding to adduce a few extracts from these evi- 
dences, the attention must be re-directed to the noble family 
already mentioned. We have seen how there was united in tlw 
same person the character of warrior, architect, and devotee, 
and his son the third earl of Northampton strove with fiUat 
enthusiasm to emulate the actions that have transmitted his 
father's name to posterity. He too in his day became an archi- 
tect. He assisted in laying a corner-stone to the honour of 
St. Guthlac at Croyland, and placed thereon a gift of a hundred 
marks for the workmen : he endowed the abbey of Sawtry in 
Huntingdonshire, and terminated his labours by erecting a 
similar religious house to St. Mary de Pratis in the verdant 
meads of De la Pre near Northampton. It cannot be said 
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these virtues perished with the first possessors of the earldom 
of Northampton, since a higher amount of architectural know- 
ledge, a clearer insight into its principles, and a better appre- 
ciation of its beauties, attended by more disinterested benevo- 
lence, by a self-devotion to the cause of humanity and the 
progress of social refinement, seem to have descended as the 
indefeasible attributes of the title. 

In returning to the immediate consideration of Northampton 
castle, I shall not so much restrict myself to an architectural 
investigation into what it actually was, as I shall endeavour 
to follow those notices occurring on the rolls relative to its 
history as the temporary abode of the English monarchs, and 
the seat of our early l^islative assemblies. Architectural 
notices would indeed be of little comparative value, as the 
object to which they refer is laid nearly level with the ground. 
Nor again does it seem easy to settle how the building first 
came into the bands of the crown, since we find it enumerated 
as one of the royal possessions in 1174, though the grandson 
of the founder was still alive. What became of the possessions 
of this last Earl Simon de St. Liz [in Northampton or else- 
where, it is now perhaps quite impossible to ascertain ; none 
of his family succeeded him in his dignity, and the title became 
extinct after his death. This happened in the year 1 184, yet 
ten years previously the castle was in the hands of Henry II. 
From this period downwards it is often mentioned on the Pipe 
Bolls, as the " turris de Northampton." In the Pipe roll of 
Richard I. it is spoken of thus, "Adam de Sanford renders an 
account of five marks of Winchester money which had been de- 
posited in the tower of Northampton and lost through bad cus- 
tody." The date of this extract is in the year 1189. Passing 
over a few notices of minor importance we reach the reign of 
King John. Both he and his predecessors on the throne oc- 
casionally visited this district for the sake of the hunting if 
not for weightier reasons of state, and there can be Uttle doubt 
that at such times they made the castle their residence. In the 
Chancellor's roil of the third of this king's reign (1201) we 
meet with an entry conclusive of the assertion, and it is so 
illustrative of the nature of this description of document, and 

E resents by its ample details so vivid a picture of the business 
abits, the easy spirit and recreations of the time, that little 
excuse will be necessary for quoting it. 

"In repairing the king's houses in the castle of Northampton, 
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five marks. To Serjeants who brought the heads of six outlaws, 
six shillmgs*. In repairing the aforesaid castle five marks. 
For four carriers bringing the hunting gear of the king from 
Northampton to Westminster half a mark. In repairing the 
houses of the king in the castle of Northampton and Silveston 
forty shillings. To the chaplain at Geddington fifty shillings 
of his salary for the past year. The cost of a carriage and 
harness for the use of the queen twenty-eight shillings and 
sixpence. For a judge, and doing justice, three shillings and 
sixpence. In the purchase of hay for feeding the beasts in 
the park of Northampton thirty-seven shiUings ; and for the 
expence of taking six prisoners from Northampton to Stamford, 
and thence to Nottingham, seventeen shillings and ninepence." 
Remember you are now entering into the age of feudalism, a 
time of ignorance, illegitimate force, and moral imperfection, 
where you will observe every thing in the system discordant 
to our modem notions, eveiy thing opposed to our general ideas 
of liberty and civilization ; bear this in mind when you examine 
these facts, and without measuring them by the standard of 
the present day, contrast them with each other. What is the 
picture you behold, and what are the results of your reflections ? 
You see from a single extract on the sherifl"s accoimts the 
manner in which the revenue was expended, how freely the 
personal pleasures of the monarch were gratified ; and with 
what singularity do these payments stand in juxtaposition 
with each other ! The head of an outlaw valued at a shilling, 
whilst the services of the king's confessor, with his salary in 
arrears, fetched no more than the same price per week": agun 
the keep of the royal deer considered worth an outlay of 
seven and thirty shillings, whilst the remuneration of an 
officer of justice fell down to three and sixpence. Any 
comments of mine would be superfluous, the facts them- 
selves will ehcit their proper reflections'. Let us pass 
onwards in search of other information. We are at the 



■ A riTnilaTcntry exiati on th« Botului that ■ Dumberorpoorbcmngalmi it the 

Mi*B, I4lb John. WillielmD bomini Ade hoapit^ or St. Jonn io NorthamptoD had 

Crok qui tulit tj. upiu Wallentium ter- been killed by the press of (hole entering 

Tientium Cidewilliiii unpuUCa &d Domi- (he fiite, and ■ereral wounded and killed 

num R^em apud Rollam vj. aol. by (he blows of the Tergera; and he send* 

* It aeema to have continued aucli till William Tilly, mayor ot North am ptoD, to 

the sixth of Edward I. Rot. Clsus. m. 6. explain the circumaUnce, and begs to ba 

' An illustration of another character jtifonned what ought to be done. Rep, 

offitra itself in ■ letter of Fnlke de Dreaute Dep. Keepei. V. Append. 11. No. 738, 
to Hubert de Bnrgh, in which ha autes 
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commencement of the reign of King John, a period of 
pure administrative despotism, when intestine divisions began 
violently to convulse the retjm : when the rising energies 
of the people sought for some consideration of their natural 
rights, when they finally freed themselves from political 
thraldom and obtained a redress of their grievances. The 
monarch himself became aware that personal activity, a 
quality he never wanted, was more than ever necessary. 
We accordingly find him constantly on the alert, seldom 
a week together in the same place : as a proof of his restless- 
ness he visited Northampton in fourteen difierent years of 
his reign. He placed the royal castles in an efiectual state 
of defence, and entrusted their custody only to those per- 
sons who were supposed to be attached to his interests, and 
upon whose faith he could place implicit dependance. The 
office of castellan or constable of the casLle was one of great 
importance, as it has remained an honour to the present day. 
It was an office held during the king's pleasure, usually for a 
year, but among the earliest appointments in connection with 
Northampton it was retained for three. Four of these officers, 
Robert de Braybroc, Richard Marshall, Roger de Neville, and 
Fulke de Breaute, took a prominent part in the transactions of 
this and the succeeding reign, and will probably again present 
themselves to the notice. Wlien the king appointed the last 
of these nobles, and impatiently forced him upon the keeper 
by a second writ under his private as well as the public seal, 
he was little aware of the vexation he was destined to awaken 
in his mind, or that one for whose promotion he evinced 
such extraordinary solicitude should render him and his son 
so ungrateful a return. 

Pursuing chronological order, the next account we meet 
with deserving attention is a writ on the Close rolls, (1216,) 
addressed to the barons of the exchequer, wherein the engineer 
is ordered to be paid at the rate of ninepence a day, with a 
grant of thirty shillings for a robe for his wife. Other en- 
tries occur authorizing payments for general repairs and the 
transport of military engines, which may be passed over. In 
the year 1216 we have another writ addressed to the barons 
of the exchequer, ordering them to remunerate Henry de 
Braibroc for forty quarters of grain, and twenty-four hf«s, 
bought for the royal use and placed within the castle, at the 
rate of two shillings for each quarter of grain and the same 
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sum for each hog. In the middle of this year the custody of 
the castle was transferred to Roger de Nevil, and the manor 
of Thorpe granted him for keeping it in a proper state of 
defence. 

We pass on to the next reign, when during the constable- 
ship of Fulke de Breaute (1222) we meet with the first ex- 
press mention of the gaol in the castle, the order given that 
the verderers of Salcey should deliver to him materials for its 
reparation, as well as for the royal houses at Silveston and 
Brigstock. The troublesome state of public affairs, the suc- 
cessful resistance and growing power of the barons, had 
become by no means diminished through the accession of 
Henry III. to the throne. The early age at which be com- 
menced his reign was also in many respects unfavourable for 
the establishment of domestic peace. The separation of 
Normandy from the possessions of the English crown, and 
the consequent loss to the royal revenue, contributed to render 
him more dependant than his father upon his subjects for aid : 
whilst the severity of the forest laws, ever a fruitful cauae of 
popular discontentment, though mitigated in some degree by 
the enactments of the Great Charter, had by no means lost 
their force. An entry in illustration of this occurs on the 
Close rolls in an order of release granted to Radulphus de 
Eyneston from the castle gaol, where he had been confined 
for merely leading three, greyhounds without a leash through 
the royal forest. It may probably be considered that he 
underwent an excessive punishment, but when it is known 
that the most trifling inhingements of the law were usually 
visited by loss of life ot bodily mutilation, he seems to have 
received but gentle correction for his transgression. The king 
himself was at this time at Northampton, and is stated, in 
the document referred to, to have exercised this act of 
clemency at the suit and for love of master Roger Lacoc 
the physician. The same fondness for the pleasures of the 
chace pervaded all classes of society alike ; peasants and pre- 
lates were equally within its influence, and sought together 
the same excitement ; even Richard Poore, bishop of Salis- 
bury, for his trespasses on the royal hunting ground, called 
forth the severe reprehension of his sovereign, and has left, 
in this respect, no enviable reputation behind him*. During 
this visit, Henry issued various writs of a local charact^. 
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As they throw considerable light on the personal habits 
of the monarch, as well as evidence the minute attention 
paid to matters of a public and private natiu*e, a few of 
them shall be brought under review. We have a writ 
addressed to the barons of the exchequer authorizing them to 
repay the bailiffs of the town eight shillings which they had 
laid down for the carriage to London of cloth bought for the 
royal use at the fair, and for canvass and wrappering to pack 
it up : one to the bailiffs, bidding them purchase for Nicolas 
the squure, six ells of bleu at eighteen-pence an ell, and a 
dressed lamb-skin : one to Hugh de Neville, authorizing him 
to give the prior of St. Andrews eight poles for making joists 
for the tower of his church : the king had previously granted 
thirty rafters from the royal forest, to the abbot of St. James, 
whose buildings had been burnt down. About two months 
after this visit, Henry HI. again took up his residence in the 
castle of Northampton. He was then in his eighteenth year, 
on his way to Bedford, with the intention of crushing the in- 
surrection of Fulke de Breaute. It was an arduous under- 
taking, and the siege of that castle occupied him little less 
than eight weeks, since we find him there from the 31st of 
June to the I9th of August, (1224). Immediately he had 
proceeded on his journey as far as the castle then existing at 
Newport Pagnell, oppressed perhaps by the heat of the 
weather, he suddenly recollected having left behind him the 
royal store of wines, and a mandate was forthwith addressed 
to the sheriff of the county, desiring him to forward without 
the least delay the four casks that had been left in his custody 
at the castle. 

Though the legitimate title of Henry HI. to the English 
crown was undoubtedly clear, yet it can hardly be said 
his pretensions to it were undisputed. He went however 
through the ceremony of a coronation, though the symbol of 
royalty itself had been lost, with the rest of the regalia, whilst 
being transported- across the Wash. He was youthful, and 
inexperienced, but the discretion of his protector the earl 
of Pembroke, aided by the activity and valour of his high 
justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, made some amends for these 
deficiencies, and enabled him to resist for a time the growing 
power of his barons, as well as permanently to crush the 
danger menacing his possession of the sovereignty from Louis 
king of France. A caution has been already dropped against 

VOI..IU. T t ■:V'^ 
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forming judgments of the past by the standard of the present 
age. Such modes of thinking wilt often invest facts with an 
unreal colouring, and both distort their own features, and the 
consequences they are intended to produce. The historical 
enquirer should exercise habitual caution and discretion, duly 
balancing against each other the events of the period, estimat- 
ing them by the prevalent opinion of that particular time, not 
being himself imaware that the march of civilization, and the 
progress of enlightenment are, as Christian perfection ought to 
be, daily advancing. Without going into the whole transac- 
tions connected with the fall of Bedford castle*, I will briefly 
state that exasperated by the dilatory nature of the siege, 
Hubert de Burgh tarnished the first great victory of hia 
master by hanging eighty of the garrison after it fell into hia 
hands. We shudder upon reading such an act of barbarity, 
but in our detestation of the deed forget that this was the 
custom of the age : we forget that the lower as well as the 
upper classes, true to the degradation of fallen humanity, had 
their minds ^ike familiarized with deeds of cruelty, and looked 
on if not as regardless as exulting spectators. No doubt it 
was an execrable deed, and the more frightful mockenr of 
justice from being carried into effect under the sanction of the 
highest legal officer of the realm. Yet modem parallels may 
readily be found, and to press the subject homewards to the 
feelings, it can scarcely be a point of dispute how posterity 
will estimate the humanity and refinement of a nation which 
with all these offensive examples before it as warnings still 
enforces the same mode of criminal punishment. 

During the blockade just spoken of, the castle of North- 
ampton rendered considerable rehef to the king, and the town 
likewise furnished towards it several carpenters, and othar 
persons whose ingenuity was serviceable. When at length 
the fortress was taken, several of the engines were dismounted 
and returned home, whilst the harness of the king was sent by 

* An extract fVom tbc Sealige roll in mUiluin que tenentur in opite de mrdle 

the Town may Krre lo aliew the nature of et boDoribui qun sunl in custodU »u in 

the militarj urvice performed on this b&lliva tun acilicet de acuto dnas marcu, 

occaaion ; it ia headed Scutainum exercitui pn) eiercitu noatro Bedeford in quo fait no- 

domini Heniici regii de Brdeford acilicet biscutn per prsceptum nostnim. — Epiaeo- 

de loulo duM marcaa. — Rei vicenomiti pua Wigornienais qui hibel mililea luoa in 

Ebor. aalutem, prsecipimna tibi quod eiercitu babel lilteraa diiectaa vicemmiti- 

babere faciu R. comiti Ceatris et tin- bua Wi^rn. Gluuc. Warr. de feodia raili- 

eolnin scutaginm suum de feodii militum tum que de ■' ' 
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the sheriff of Bedford to Ix)ndon'. Of a building that with- 
stood for 80 many weeks the most vigorous efforts of Henry 
to reduce it to subjection, nothing now remains but a conictd 
mound of earth, whose base is washed by the silent waters of 
the Ouse. On this gentle eminence originally stood the donjeon, 
within whose massive walls the besieged, inspired with all 
the hopeless courage of despair, entrusted their last chance of 
safety. But whoever seeks for these vestiges of its former 
importance in the modem town, or delights to visit a spot 
consecrated to liberty by this unavailing struggle, and ren- 
dered dear to the lovers of national freedom, vainly seeking for 
the hving monuments of its ancient greatness, will still be 
gratefully repaid in beholding those stately piles, which are 
devoted, through the extensive charities of a London citizen, 
and the purer philanthropy and patriotism of the present 
noble owner of Wobum, to the social improvement and 
sanituy wants of the district. 

In 1253 Henry directed a survey to be made of the condition 
of the castle of Northampton, at the time John de Grey re- 
ceived the custody of it : his commissioners found that the park 
was " decently kept in vert, venison, and pasture," and that 
new works had been executed in the castle, by the sheriff of the 
county, as in walls, houses and other maUers: that all the 
houses of the said castle might be maintained at slight cost ; 
tiiat the same sheriff had bestowed much expenditure on the 
great wall of the castle, which, however, still needed great re- 
pairs, and that there were then in the castle hewn and unhewn 
stone, lime and sand, which might be applied to that work'. 

Towards the close of this reign the castle and town of 
Northampton were the scenes of important events, owing to 
the rebeUion of the barons headed by Simon de Montfort. 
In 1265 the town was invested by the royal army ; the castle, 
which resisted all attempts at assault, was taken by stratagem, 
and Simon de Montfort the younger and many of his principtd 
adherents were captured"". Although the burgesses of North- 
ampton had taken no more active part in the commotions of 
this period than the inhabitants of other towns in the kingdom, 
yet in accordance with the custom of the times, they obtained, 

' ThcTuiont expenses connected with ■ Ancient Lettm in tbe Tower, Ko.442 

this memonble ncn, an account of the ■ ind 442 b. 

inilitary enginniind the ditTereat methoda ■ Bridgen' HiiL of Nortliamptan, ToL I. 

of attack, are ftiren on the Clou rolli of p. 42G, and tbe autbaritiei then quoted, 
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on the final suppression of the rebeUion by the king's victory 
at Evesham, a general pardon for past transgressions, and 
more especially for having defended the town against the 
royal army, an act to which they had been compelled by the 
forcible occupation of it by the adherents of Montfort. Simi- 
lar letters of grace were granted by Henry to many other 
towns ; the original grant to the men of Northampton, und^ 
the great seal, is still preserved among the muniments of tie 
corporation'. In the year following the battle of Evesham, 
1266, a parliament was held at Northampton, when many oi 
the nobles who had been forfeited for their participation in 
Montfort's rebellion were restored to their estates ; sentence 
of banishment was pronounced on the younger Simon de 
Montfort, and the bishop of Worcester, Winchester, and 
London, were excommunicated by the papal legate for their 
adherence to the popular party. From this period downwards, 
the notices occurring relative to the castle of Northampton 
decrease in value as they descend in the order of time. 

It continued however to be, as before, one of their principal 
residences whenever the EngUsh kings visited the county, but 
improved methods of warfare gradually began to lessen its 
importance as a fortress. The energies of Edward I. were 
called into exercise upon a different field ; his anxiety was 
directed towards the northern borders, as well as to subdue 
the Welsh ; he had consequently but little comparative neat 
of military defences in the central districts of England. His 
successor had enough to do in protecting himself against the 
incursions of the Scotch, yet the general troubles of his reign 
rendered it necessary that the royal castles should be restored. 

■ See alia Rot Pat. S2 Hen. III.; the et picem nostcuD adminintu, DoliDtei 
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and maintained in an efficient state. In 1 323 another survey 
of the castle of Northampton was taken, from which we leam 
some most interesting particulars as to its condition and ex- 
tent in the early part of the fourteenth century. It appears 
that some time before the date of this document, the great 
hall, the two principal chambers, and the lower chapel had 
been destroyed by fire, and the jurors estimated the cost of 
their restoration at 703/. They found also that the chambers 
of the "new tower" in the said castle, and also six turrets on 
the circuit of the wall, were for the most part destroyed by 
Nicholas de Segrave, keeper of the castle, in 1307: among 
other dilapidations are enumerated ruined walls, a crazy gar- 
den-gate, a ruinous barbican, and a certain " old tower called 
Faukestour, which was begun in the time of King Henry the 
Elder." This passage seems to indicate that popular opinion 
attributed the erection of this "old tower" to the celebrated 
Fulke de Breaute, the terrible "Falkesius" of the monks of 
St. Alban's, who, as we have seen, was warden of the castle in 
1216. Although the times of Fulke and of King Henry the 
Elder (Henry 11.) were not the same, yet some accidental cir- 
cumstauce now unknown, may have led to the association of 
the name of that redoubted foreign mercenary with a work 
constructed before his arrival in England. Toe jurors found 
that it would require the sum of 395/. 6a. Sd. to repair the 
defects last named : thus it is evident the castle was in a most 
decayed state ; the estimated outlay necessary for its restora- 
tion would have exceeded 12,000/. of the present currency^. 

Edward HI. was too deeply intent on securing the pre- 
carious advantages obtained by his father, and the fairer 
territories won by his own valour in France, to bestow 
much of his attention on this quarter of his dominions. 
The castle remained as a prison until nearly the commence- 
ment of the last century, when it fell into private hands. 
Hitherto we have only mentioned it as a place of defence, 
as one of those unhappy spots where the wretched felon 
and suspected violator of the forest laws lay famishing amid 
the palatial profuseness of the proud Flantagenets, and the 
Christmas luxuries of de Breaute, or as the occasional abode 
of the English kings ; but henceforth it opens upon the 
attention with more agreeable as well as more universal 
interest. We shall now observe it as a place where laws 

' loquU. ad Quod nsmDiim, 16 Edw. U. No 119. 
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became totaled, pregnant with loftier views of responsibility, 
and where the genem mark of humanity was accelerated by 
wiser provisions for the regulation of commerce and the 
administration of justice. 

Without perplexing ourselves by a long enquiry into the 
nature of our early legislative assemblies, I will merely state 
as a reason for passing over by a rapid enumeration the earlier 
ones convened at Northampton, that it is not until the 
latter end of the reign of Heniy III. that we are able to dia- 
cover the rudiments of that popular mode of representation 
existing at present. During the antecedent perioa, the spiri- 
tual and temporal peers were the only persons admitted to the 
royal councils, and their privileges seem to have been very 
indefinitely laid down. On some occasions the former out- 
numbered the latter, on others there was a preponderance on 
the side of the barons, and as in the instance of the parliament 
at Shrewsbuiy during the reign of Edward I., sometimes the 
bishops were not even summoned. Nor are these deviations 
from the general system the only ones on record, as we find 
parallel instances in the Cortes of Castile, to which in 1 370 and 
1373 neither the nobles nor the clergy were caUed. Although 
the title of 'parliament' has been freely given to several of these 
early conventions, v/e must not connect them with our modem 
application of the term, nor suppose that the principle of 
receiving representatives from the community was fully recc^- 
nised. Parliaments were not in fact identified with the more 
ancient forms of the British government. This will enable us 
at once to pass over, without discussion, the conferences held 
here between Robert duke of Normandy and his brother 
Henry I. ; the settlement of the succession by the latter prince 
upon his daughter Maud ; the council held both by Stephen 
and Richard I. ; the convention to try the traitorous a Becket, 
and the ratification of the Constitutions of Clarendon. Each of 
these, historically interesting, deserves more attention than the 
present occasion will suffice to afford, but none taken by itself 
involves any point of sufficient constitutional importance for 
us to pursue further its examination'. 

■ Of the eouDcilt held «t Nortbiinptoii, twelve abbots, uid many other fofclgn and 

the following are the principaL In 1131, Engliah nobility, and "inferiori* onliois 
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winch were pTuent all the "PrincipSB ordered into biniihmrnl. In 1 1 76, when the 
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It was not xmtil the forty-ninth of Henry III. (1265), when 
two knights were first summoned by the sheriff's from the 
counties, and two bui^sses from the cities or towns, that the 
outline of our actual representative system can be distiactly 
traced. Before this indeed the spirit of lawless force was pre- 
dominant; the absolute power of the crown prevented any 
thing like national development, and the varied elements of 
political life and freedom had not burst forth into existence. 
The kingdom was now undergoing all those intestine miseries 
which sooner or later enforce upon bad governors the neces- 
sity of renovation and cure. It was in a sadly distracted state 
when in the midst of the general distress and confiscation that 
prevailed, Henry suddenly convoked a great assembly to meet 
him at Northampton (1268.) But it was not to discuss the 
wretched condition of his subjects, to adopt remedies for alle- 
viating their wants, or to conciliate the disaffection of his 
barons, that he issued his writs for the convention. It was 
not a meeting to be confounded with our ideas of a parliament, 
but a mere gathering of the upper classes, which should afford 
the papal legate an opportunity of preaching a crusade ; and 
judging &om the result, his exertions were far from being un- 
succea^ul, since the monarch himself, with a large number of 
the nobihty, took up the cross and proposed to accompany his 
sons to the Holy Land. 

We are now arrived at a period when the popular voice was 
the first time plainly heard in the councils of the state, and 
amongst the earliest of those towns enjoying the privilege of 
sending their representatives to parliament, were Northamp- 
ton and Bedford, a right acquired in all probability from their 
being attached to the royal demesnes. Although various mo- 
difications and successive changes were henceforward perpe- 
tually arising, the bui^sses appear from the 23rd of Edward I. 
to the present day, to have been l^ally considered both as 
constituent as well as necessary parts of the legislative body* 
Edward I. died on the 7th of August 1 307, at Burgh on Sand, 
in his last expedition agmnst the Scots, and on the 26th of 
the same month, his feeble successor summoned a parKament 
to meet him * for a special purpose' at Northampton. One of 
the ostensible reasons for the present convention was to make 

1366, 1268. 1283, 1329, 1336, 133B. At thhtj of Pipewell, DOw eatirely dntroyed, 
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arrangements for the funeral of his father. Whatever amount 
of incapacity or moral obloquy may have attached itself to the 
character of Edward of Caernarvon, it can scarcely be said that 
fihal affection was a virtue in which he was deficient. The 
performance, however, of the melancholy solemnities so natu- 
rally due to the memory of the late king, was not the sole 
reason for parliament meeting so immediately after his death, 
since the writs, our chief source of information, (the rolls of its 
proceedings having, like most of those of the reign, become 
lost,) further mention, as subjects for discussion, the new 
sovereign's coronation, and his espousals with Isabella of 
FrMice. There was another latent motive for its convocation, 
one involving more important political rights. The active 
reign just ended had left the young prince surrounded with 
difficulties, against which he was in every way unequal to 
contend. The discontentment of his barons, the increasing 
demands of the pope, the long and expensive wars in which 
his ancestors had been engaged, now bequeathed as a legacy 
upon his impoverished exchequer, had to be provided for, not 
as formerly from the private revenues of the crown, but to be 
supported by extraordinary grants from the people. The per- 
sonal resources of the king had gradually become lavished 
away, and we thus trace the earliest causes of the diminishing 
power of the royal prerogative, as well as the subsequent 
influence of the national voice in regulating taxation. The 
three estates of parliament assembled at Northampton on the 
13th of October'", four months before the king was actually 
crotFued, and did not entirely separate until the beginning of 
the following year". It was in the twenty-fifth year of the 

E receding reign, about twelve years before this time, that the 
iws exacting pecuniary aids from the subject, first became 
clearly defined : nevertheless they continued for a length of 

°> The Liberate rolla of thit ye&r contain might have no reaioa to le*ve Uie king** 

DO mention of Northampton whatever, but aerrice. 
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time to press with unequal force upon the rising enei^es of 
the people, and in illustration of this, we find in the tnms- 
actions now under review, that whilst the clergy and the 
burgesses contributed in this parliaiaent a fifteenth from the 
towns, the knights granted from the counties a twentieth oi 
their moveables, to prosecute the war against the Scots. 

Other important matters were for the first time settled by 
this parliament ; such as the terms of the coronation oath, 
Emd the oath tendered to the representatives upon taking 
their seats. By the general tenor of the latter, more espe- 
cially in its fourth and sixth clauses, every precaution seems 
to luive been taken to support and strengthen the royal pre- 
rogative, whilst the provisions of the former not only recog- 
nised the hmitation of the royal power by existing laws, but 
that the power of altering those laws and enacting others, 
could only be exercised with the consent of the 'commu- 
naute,' or the lords and commons assembled in parliament. 
On the present occasion, then, we witness the conflicting 
elements of the Enghsh government balanced against each 
other with the nicest appreciation of their relative value, those 
mighty parts formerly brought together in such discordant 
and hostile collision, now firmly cemented in peaceful union, 
and the entire fabric laid on so wide a basis, that not only 
may it be said, the constitution was for the first time securely 
established, but that however much corruption in the elective 
franchise, municipal abuses, or natural decay, may have de- 
formed its fair proportions in the lapse of succeeding ages, 
a reformation and cure has always been found for them by 
recurring to the pure spirit of these eariy principles. 

The parliament again assembled at Northampton in the 
second year of the succeeding reign (1328), meeting imme- 
diately after the one summoned to York, in consequence of 
several of the representatives being absent on that occasion. 
No constitutional questions came under review; these, indeed, 
had been pretty generally fixed in the preceding reigns as 
they now stand, but much business of a momentous charac- 
ter occupied attention. In the first place, the writs of sum- 
mons prohibited tournaments, and the appearance of that 
tumultuous retinue of armed men which had usually attended 
upon these occasions. The representatives were thus enabled 
to carry on their deliberations witboat distraction, personal 
fear, or restraint. Here both the origin and autJiority is^ 

Tot. iir. xj u o 
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found for that resolution of the Long Parliament (1645) 
forbidding the appearance of the militaiy at an election, ' as 
a high infringement of the liberties of the subject, and an 
open defiance of the laws and constitutions of this kingdom ;' 
a resolution subsequently established by act of parUament. 
(8th Greoi^ II.) The Scottish convention and a treaty of 
peace were confirmed at the present meeting, the preUminaiy 
of a commercial intercourse with Manders settled, the first 
annual payment made of Queen Philippa's dowry, and power 
given to the bishops of Worcester and Chester to demand 
and ask fen*, in the king's name, the right and possession of 
the kingdom of France. Amongst other business also now 
transacted was the custody of the great seal, which was 
transferred from the keeping of Master Henry de Clyf and 
William de Herlaston, to Heniy de Burghersh, bishop of 
Lincoln. This transfer was publicly made by the king him- 
self, in the presence of several of the nobility, immediately 
after the celebration of mass, in a certain chapel of the prioiy 
of St. Andrew, and the same document states that the keeper 
used it in sealing briefs the next day. It appears from a 
subsequent document, printed in the Fcedera, that the cus- 
tody of the great seal was again changed by the king taking 
it himself on Sunday the 15th of January following (1329), 
in a certain chamber where Queen Isabella was lodged, in 
the same piiory, and he retained it till Thursday, when he 
restored it to the bishop in the presence of his lords, in the 
garden of the prior of Newenham, near Bedford. In this 

farliament was enacted the first statute of Northampton. 
t commenced by confirming the Great Charter and the 
Charter of the Forest. By subsequent clauses the pardon of 
felons was placed on a better system, and the administration 
of justice carried on under less restraint, since all persoDS 
were forbidden to present themselves armed before the royal 
ministers. Sundry provisions were made relative to the de- 
Uvery of writs to the sherifis ; legal officers were appointed 
to enquire into robberies, manslaughter, theft, oppressions, con- 
spiracies and grievances, as well by the servants of the crown 
as by others ; justice was not to be delayed at the bidding 
of tbe great or little seal ; the county cess was put on an 
improved footing, and all staples were to cease. In the 
various provisions of this admirable statute of Northampton, 
there is the highest regard evinced for individual liberty ; the 
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crown itself is limited in its interference with the equal conrse 
of justice, its powers being confined, by the terms of the 
royal oath, to granting charters of pardon for offenders. The 
criminal law was much amended by these and other regu- 
lations ; ariatocratic influence in gaol-deliveries was checked ; 
the common rights of the people were carefully respected. 
Nor is it undeserving observation that in abohshing those 
mercantile monopolies which had sprung up in the late 
reigns, how clearly the parliament understood their injurious 
tendency, whilst, to shew how repugnant it thought them 
to be to the earlier theory of the constitution, the present 
statute allowed " merchants, strangers, and others to go 
and come with their merchandise into England after the 
tenor of the Great Charter" of the 17th of John. So jealously 
watched and guarded indeed was the freedom of commerce 
during Edward III.'s reign, that, independently of the pr^ent 
statute, a full recognition of its unfettered principles was set 
forth in the preamble and first clause of the tenth parlia- 
ment held at York, C9th Edward III. 1335.) It would be 
opening the subject far too wide were I to mention in this 
enmiiry the various occasions when royalty visited the town 
of Northampton, and I have merely noticed the foregoing 
incident, amongst many, to shew how frequent those visito 
formerly were, and to furnish some kind of idea of the 
business habits of the period, and the simple modes of regal 
life. The parUament opened its sittings on April 24th, and 
did not conclude them until the 21st of May, during the 
whole of which time Edward III. remained here. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, when the third parliament 
assembled at Northampton, we find him actively engaged in 
prosecuting his claims upon the kingdom of FhUip of Valois ; 
and in pursuing this favourite object of his ambition he spent 
much of the early period of his life on the continent. He was 
now on the eve of embarking upon one of these expeditions, 
but previously to his departure he addressed writs to the 
usual persona, informing them that he had appointed Edward 
his eldest son keeper of the realm during his absence, and 
summoned them to attend a great council at Northampton 
on the morrow after St. James the Apostle, (July 2(3, 13SB.) 
The writs were tested on the 1 5th of June, and the parlia- 
ment was duly convened at the appointed time ; the king 
himself, however, sailed for the continent a few days befow 
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it met. One of the moDarch's first acta on reaching Antwerp 
was to address an order to the great ecclesiastics, revoking 
the power he had confided to them to treat of peace with 
Philip of Valois as king of France. Meanwhile his son, the 
Black Prince, effectually urged the parliament to supply the 
necessaiy aids for carrying on the campaign abroad. This, 
with a few regulations for victualling the royal castles of 
Scotland, and some acts of minor consequence, brought 1^ 
session to a close at the end of about ten days. 

The last parliament at Northampton was simunoned for the 
&th of November, in the fourth year of Richard II. Most irf 
the great officers of state assembled at the appointed time, by 
order of the council, in a chamber of St. Andrew's priory, where 
they heard read the great charter of English liberties, but alter 
waiting in vain for some time the arrival of the other repre- 
sentatives, who were deterred from attending in consequence 
of the heavy rain and floods, it was agreed to adjourn the 
parliament until the following Thursday, the members being 
permitted to retire in the meanwhile to their hostels for their 
ease. The roads had been rendered so impassable by the 
bad weather that it was with considerable difficulty the king 
reached his manor of Moulton, where he was lodged, in the 
immediate neighbourhood to the town. 

Richard II., now in his fifteenth year, met the parliament 
in person on the 8th of November. It was not a very 
numerous convention, as several of the nobility were still 
detained on business in the marches of Scodand. The 
chancellor, (Simon de Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury,) 
on the part of the king, opened the proceedings by stating 
the motives that had induced him to call this parliament 
together, how desirous he felt that the liberties of the Church 
and the peace of the realm shoiUd be maintained and 
guarded ; he next referred to the matter with which he was 
charged by the king, saying emphatically, " Sirs, it cannot 
be a thing unknown to you, how that nobleman the earl of 
Buckinghun, with a great number of other great lords, knights, 
esquires, and other good gentlemen of the realm, whom may 
God save by His mercy, are now in the service of our lord 
the king and hts realm in the parts of France, upon which 
enterprise the king has expended as much as you have granted 

" Tbi« apcech aod tlic pmotcdingi of the parliament arc in NamMQ Ficiwh. 
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him in the last pariiament, and beyond this grant, much from his 
private resources ; and what is more, he has greatly contributed 
from his own substance for the expedition against Scotland, 
and for the defence and auccour of his Ueges in Guienne, and 
for the last debts due to the earl of March for Ireland, as well 
as in other ways ; he has pledged the greater pert of his jewels, 
which are at uie point of being lost, and you may observe how 
the subsidy of wool is the cause of the present riot in Flanders ; 
nothing, in effect, ts reserved : the wages of the troops in the 
marches of Calais, Brest, and Cherbourg are in arrears more 
than a quarter and a half, in consequence of which the castles 
and fortresses of the king are in such ffce&t peril, that the 
soldiers are on the point of departing. Be well assured that 
neither our lord the king, nor any ot£er Christian monarch is 
able to endure such charges without the aid of the community; 
and moreover, consider how deeply the king is indebted, how 
the crown jewels, as it ia said, are at the point of being for- 
feited, how he is bound bv covenant to pay the earl of Buck- 
inghun and his companions, what outn^;eous expenses he 
wm be put to in guarding the sea-coasts nearest Pnmce next 
season, so that the malice of the enemy loay be better resisted 
than it was before, when, as you are well aware, they wrought 
such grievous damage and villainy against the state. Will you 
counsel our lord the king, and shew him what better provision 
can be made to meet these difficulties, and how the kingdom 
may be defended more securely against its enemies by land 
and sea. Be pleased to dehberate on this as soon as you are 
able, to the end that you may speedily render his majesty, 
these nobles, and yourselves, that effectual assistance which is 
necessary." With such weighty arguments the chancellor 
opened the present parliament, adding also, at the close of 
his speech, that the king both wished and commanded all 
persons who had any grievance which could not be redressed 
without the interposition of parliament, that they should 
p-esent their petitions to the clerks of chancery appointed 
to receive them, who would hand them over to the prelates 
for judgment. After this address, they all departed to their 
respective hostels, and on the morrow consulted together in 
the new dormitory of the priory, on the business he had pro- 
pounded. A lengthened deoate ensued, in the course of which 
Sir John Gildersburgh, who was deputed by the commons, de- 
clared they were very poor, and unable to bear any further. 
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charge; that the present demands of £160,000 were out- 
rageous and insupportable, and prayed that the prelates and 
lords would treat by themselves, and set forth the ways by 
which a reasonable sum, at less distress to the people, might 
be levied and collected. After considerable discussion and 
mutual conference, the commons proposed that if the clei^, 
who occupied one-third of the kingdom, would support one- 
third of tne charge, they would grant £100,000, so that the 
laity should be rated at 100,000 marks and the clergy at 
50,000. Upon this the clergy replied, with less hberality 
than adherence to legal precedent, that their grant was never 
made in parliament, neiuier ought to be; that the laity neither 
ought nor had the power to bind the clergy, nor the clei^ the 
laity, but that if any ought to be free, it was themsdives; 
praying moreover, that the liberty of Holy Church might be 
saved to them entirely, and that what the commons deemed 
fit to perform, they would certainly do the like themselves. 
The commons then imposed a capitetiou tax on all the laity> 
male and female, above fifteen years old, of three groats, very 
beggars only excepted, which, with the sudden emancipation 
of the serfs in the following parliament, was the occasion of 
the insurrection under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw the next 
year. The same kind of revolt had, from a similar enlarge- 
ment of their liberties, broken out amongst the French pea- 
santry some time previously. 

CHARLES BENBT HABT8H0RNB. 
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APPENDIX. 

7 John, 1205. An order to the Bheriff of Northampton to expend 40 
marks in repairing the castle*. 

8 John, 1206. Vfiit tested from Porchester to the bannu of the ez- 

cbeqaer ordering repayment of the turns paid by Peter de Stoke to 
Peter the engineer at the rate of iz.d. a day : also xxx.b. for a robe tar 
bia wife, and moreover the expenses he was at for the ntenuls and 
other necessaries for the engines, as well as for repaiiB at the castle**. 
By a subsequent entry in a writ addressed to the sheriff of Notting- 
ham, the sum of ix.d. a day seems to have been bis usual remnneration. 
1207. Payment ordered from the sheriff to the same individual'. 

15 John, 1213. Writ to the barons of the exchequer, ordering them 
to settle with Henry de Braybroc his expenditure for repairing and 
Btrengtheniiig the castle ^m the time it was in his custody*'. Ex- 
emption irom castle-ward granted to William, the son of Hamon, and 
his soldiers, and order issued to Henry de Braibroc not to inconve- 
nience them about this service ». 

16 John, 1215. Order to the forester of Salcey to let Gaufredus de 
Marteney, constable of the castle, take materisls and brushwood from 
the forest of Salcey to strengthen the castle of Northampton'. 

Writ to Gaufredus de Marteney to deliver up the castle to Roger de 
Nevit and come to the king with his soldiers and all the garrison of the 
castle, bringing with him all his harness, and all bia own as well as 
all the royal implements, such as wooden engines and quarells, (the 
king was then at Marlborough'.) The custody of the castle was 
then transferred to Roger de Nevill, and the manor of Thorp, with aU 
its retoms, granted to him for guarding and keeping the fortress in a 
state of defence^, 

CONSTABLES OF NORTHAMPTON CASTLE. 

1215. Roger de Neville". 

1216. Fulke de Breaute*. By writ 
the 2od of May, and enforced by 
a second under the private and 
public seal on the 19th of die 
same month p. 

1216. William Aindre 4. 

I Rot P>t. p. SO. 
' Id. p. 67. 
1 Id. p. 84. 
- Id. p. 131. 
" Id. p. 146. 
• Id. p. ITS. 

' Id. p. 188. 

1 Rot Clans, p. SST. 



1175 


Humphrey de Bohun'. 




Simon de Patesbull. 


1803 


P. de Stokes, appointed 


stable and moneyer, in 1206 


1206 


Walter de Preston k. 


1208 


Robert de Braybroc'. 


1215 


Richard Marshall~. 




> Rot Ckiu. PL £1. 




* Id. p. TOO. 




« Id. p. 78. 




" Id. p. 187. 




•Id. p. 164. 




• Id. p. m. 




I Id. p. 218. 




>. Id. p. 318. 
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1253. John De Grey'. 

1278. Thomas de Ardem*. 

1279. Robert te ButdK 

1307. Pagan Tibetot. Jmrtidarjaf 
the Royal Forata beyond the 
TVent, and constable*'. 

1307. Nicolas de SegrsTe'. 

1315. John de Aahston*. 

1316. John de Honby*. 

1319. John de Whitelbnry)'. 

1320. Ralph Basset of Drayton'. 

■ Richard de Lemesy'. 

1323. John Dsundelyn". 

1331. Thomu de Button*. 

WilliMn de KlUrton, vallet 

of the king's buttery*. 

Eustace de Brunnehy". 

' LiL Antlq. in Tuit. Lond. M3 a. 
" Abbr. Rot Oiig. p. 32. 
t Id. p. 34. 

■ Id. p. IS*. 

• Id. p. 157. 
" Id. p. 222. 

■ Id. p. 233. 
T Id. p. 252. 

■ Id. p. 25B. 

■ Idq. >dQ.D., leEd.!!., Na.ll9. 
k Id. p. 278. 

' Id. u. p. 4. 
' Id. p. 10. 

• Id. p. SI. 



1331. 
1333. 
1335. 
1257. 
1262. 
1268. 
1252. 
1266. 



Thomas Walce of BUswraai'. 
William Lovel'. 
IliomBB de Bockton \ 
Ralph Basset of Si^>Gote'. 

J(>hii Lordl of HtduaanJkl. 
John Grey of Wilton k. 
Alan Zouch of Ashby'. 

Re^nald Grey of Wilton ». 
Nicholas BegTBTe". 
Payn Hbetot". 
R^ph Basset of DraytmP. 
Richard Wydeville«. 
John WydeviHe '. 
Richard WydeviUe*. 



t Id.p.sa 

* Id. p. 6B. 

* Id. p. 83. 



* Id. p. 83. 

1 Do^ale'i BaNnetsgt^ p> 1 
I Id. p. SS8. 

* Id. p. 712. 
1 Id. p. 689. 



.i. p. 711 
■ Id. p. 6T5. 

• Id. p. 39. 
r Id. p. 380. 
< Id. p, 230. 
' Id. p. 230. 

* Id. p. 330. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF DOMESTIC CUSTOMS DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 

ORNAMENTAL FBU IT-TEEN CH BBS INSCRIBED WITH POSIES. 

The usages of social life amongst our ancestors present a 
subject of interesting enquiry, appearing to deserve more 
careful consideration than it has hitherto received. The most 
minute details connected with pagan customs, and the illus- 
tration of domestic usages, costume, or the refinements of 
advancing civilisation amongst the Greeks and Romans, have 
been investigated with the utmost diligence, whilst the curious 
evidences relating to the private life of bygone times, in our 
own country, have been very imperfectly noticed. Those 
national monuments which display the constructive genius of 
our forefathers in their ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic 
edifices, have for some time arrested the attention of numerous 
lovers of antiquity, and the smallest details of architectural 
ornament or arrangement have been examined with keen 
interest. Should the numerous scattered evidences which 
remain be regarded as devoid of interest, which may enable 
the antiqusry to revive the stirring picture of daily life and 
social manners within those ancient walls, of which every 
feature has become now so familiar to us P 

The investigation of the domestic habits of former times 
is a subject of much variety and extent, and the vestiges pre- 
sented to us may frequently appear so trivial in their nature 
as to be unworthy of consideration. Amongst minor objects 
connected with festive usages, those now brought before the 
notice of our readers may possibly appear to be of that trivial 
character, and to have received already from antiquarians as full 
a share of attention as they can deserve. It does not appear, 
however, that any correct representation of the curiously orna- 
mented "fruit-trenchers," in fashion during the sixteenth 
century, has hitherto been given, in illustration of various 
conjectures advanced regarding them; and I would hope 
that the examples, which I have been kindly permitted to 
submit to the readers of the Journal, may not prove devoid 
of interest; possibly, even that they may prove the means 
of drawing forth some further information. 

'"■■"• ^^ ,„Googlc 
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The only set of tablets, or trenchers, of this description, 
rectangular in form, hitherto noticed, are in the possession 
of Mrs. Bird, of Upton-on-Severn. They are twch'e in 
number, formed of thin leaves, of some hgbt-coloured wood, 
possibly that of the lime-tree, measuring about 5f inches by 
4^ inches, and enclosed in a wooden case formed hke a 
book with clasps, the sides being decorated with an elegant 
arabesque design, imitating the patterns of impressed bind- 
ings, such as were found in the libraries of Grolier or Maioli. 



On removing a sUding piece which forms the upper margin 
of this little tome the tablets may be taken out. They art 
curiously painted and gilt, every one presenting a different 
design, and inscribed with verses from holy writ conveying 
some moral admonition. Each tablet relates to a distinct 
subject. These legends are enclosed in compartments, as 
shewn in the annexed representation, surrounded by various 
kinds of foliage and the old fashioned flowers of an English 

garden, the campion, honeysuckle, and gilliflower, each tablet 
eing ornamented with a different flower. The trencher, of 
which a representation is given, bears the oak-leaf and aconis, 
and the texts inscribed upon it relate to the uncertaiDty of 
human life. Upon the others are found admonitions against 
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covetousnes9, hatred, malice, gluttony, profane swearing and 
evil speaking, with texts in which the virtues of benevolence, 
patience, chastity, forgiveness of injuries, and so forth, are 
inculcated. 

The specimen here given may shew the quaint arrangement 
of these inscriptions. 

The following are the texts relating to inebriety, and it may 
deserve remark that, having been taken from a version of the 
Scriptures, previous to the subdivision into verses, the chapters 
only are indicated. In the centre, " Wo be vnto you that 
ryse vppe early to geue your selues to dronkenes, and set all 
your myndes so on diynckynge, that ye sytte swearynge 
therat vntyll yt be nighte. The Harpe, the Lute, the Tabour, 
the Drumslade, the Trumpet, the Sbalme, and plentye of wyne, 
are at your feaates, but the worde of the lorde, do ye not be- 
holde, neyther consydre ye the workes of hys handes. Esaie 
the Prophete i the 5. Chap." In the four compartments of 
the margin, "Take hede that your hart' be not ouerwhelmed 
wyth feastynge and dronkenship. Luk. 21. Thorowe glotonye 
many peryshe. Eccl. 35. Thorowe feastynge many haue 
dyed but he that eateth measurably p'longeth lyfe. Ecd. 37. 
Be no wyne bybber. Eccl. 31." 

The sides thus ornamented were coated with a hard trans- 
parent varnish, and have suffered very slightly by use ; the 
reverse, which probably was the side upon which the fruit or 
comfits were laid, is smooth and clean, without varnish or 
colour. ITiese curious " fruit-trenchers" were found amongst 
& variety of old articles at Elmley castle, Worcestershire, 
about twenty years since ; and they were presented to Mrs. 
Bird, by Mr. F. Woodward, of Pershore. 

By the obliging permission of the lady amongst whose col- 
lections these singular tablets had thus been deposited, they 
were included in the assemblage of interesting objects of 
antiquity and art, exhibited at the Deanery during the meeting 
of the Institute at Winchester, September, 1845. The kind- 
ness of Mrs. Bird in this instance was the cause of bringing 
to light other sets of " fruit-trenchers." One of these, belong- 
ing to Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, Esq., of Idsworth Park, Hants, 
consisted of ten trenchers, of the more usual form of roundels, 
ornamented in precisely similar style to those already de- 
scribed ; they measure 5\ inches in diameter, and are enclosed 
in a box, which bears upon its cover the royal arms, France 
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and England quarterly, surmounted by the imperial crowo. 
The supporters of the scutcheon are the lion and the dragon, 
indicating that these roundels are of the times of Queen Eliza- 
beth. On each is inscribed a rhyming stanza and Scripture 
texts, each relating, as those on the tablets already described, 
to some diiferent subject of moral admonition. The following 
examples may sufEce to shew the character of these quaint 
"posies." 

Under the symbol of a skull, 

" Content y' selfe w"" thyn estat 
Ad() Bende noa poore wight from tby gate 
For why this coOcell 1 y* giue 
To leam to die and die to lyue 
Set an order in y' house for y'' sbalt die & not lyue. Eel. 3. 
Thy goodes wel ^ot by knowledge skile 
Wil heaipe y' hungric haggea to fyll 
But riches gnyned by Talsehoodes drift 
Will run awaie ns stieame ful tiwifl. ,-. , 

,. ■■, ih,Cj00glc 
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Uaue noo pleasure in lyeug for the vse ther off is naught Eel. 7. 

Though hungrie meales be put in pot 

Yet conscience cleare keept w^'out spot 

Doth keepe j* corpes in quiet rest 

Thtn hee that thouB&Tides bathe in cchest. 
With out faith yt is mpoasible to please God. Hebrew the. 11." 

It must be admitted that these imcourtly rhjmes seem ill 
dcserviDg to be designated as " posies." They are of the same 
doggrel character as various others commmiicated from time 
to time to Mr. Urban, amongst which may be mentioned a 
rouodel formerly in the possession of Ives, the historian of 
Burgh castle, and described by him as a trencher for cheese 
or sweetmeats. These roundels have, however, been con- 
sidered by some antiquaries as intended to be used in some 
social game, like modem conversation cards : their proper use 
appears to be sufficiently proved by the chapter on " posies" 
in the "Art of English Poesie," published in 1689% which con- 
tains the following statement. " There be also another like 
epigrams that were sent usually for new yeare's gifts, or to be 
printed or put upon banketting dishes of sugar plate, or of 
March paines, &c., they were called Nenia or Apopboreta, and 
never contained above one verse, or two at the most, but the 
shorter the better. We call them poesies, and do paint them 
now-a-dayes upon the back sides of our fruit-trenchers of wood, 
or use them as devises in ringes and armes." 

It was the usage in olden times to close the banquet with 
" confettes, sugar plate, fertes with other subtilties, with Ipo- 
crass," served to the guests as they stood at the board, after 
grace was said*". The period has not been stated at which the 
rashion of desserts and long sittings after the principal meal 
in the day became an established custom. It was, doubtless, 
at the time when that repast, which during the reign of Ehza- 
beth had been at eleven before noon, amongst the higher classes 
in England, took the place of the supper, usually served at five, 
or between five and six, at that period". The prolonged reveliy, 
once known as the " reare supper," may have led to the custom 
of following up the dinner with a simaptuous dessert. Be this 
as it may, there can be little question that the concluding 
service of the social meal, composed, as Harrison, who wrote 
about the year 1 579, informs us, of " fruit and conceits of all 

• Cited by & eormpondent of the ' Hsrriwn'i detcripdon of England, 
Oenllenitu'i Higuine in 1797. c. 8. in Holinibed'i Chnn. iL 171. 

• Lakiid, ColL vi. 24. | 
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sorts," was dispensed upon the ornamental trenchers above 
described. It is not easy to fix the period at which their use 
commenced: in the "Doucean Museum" at Goodrich Court, 
there is a set of roundels, closely resembling those in the pos- 
session of Mr. Clarke Jervoise, which, as Sir Samuel Meyriek 
states in the Catalogue of that curious collection, appear, by 
the badge of the rose and pomegranate conjoined, to be of the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII.* Possibly they may 
have oeen introduced with many foreign "conceits" and 
luxuries from France and Germany, during that reign. In 
the times of Elizabeth mention first occurs of fruit-dishes of 
any ornamental ware, the service of the table having previously 
been performed with dishes, platters, and saucers of pewter, 
and " treen" or wooden trenchers ; or, in more stately esta- 
blishments, 'with silver plate. Shakspeare makes mention of 
" China dishes"," but it is more probable that they were of 
the ornamental ware fabricated in Italy, and properly termed 
Maiolica, than of oriental porcelain. The first mention of 
" porselyn" in England occurs in 1687-8, when its rarity was 
BO great, that a porringer and a cup of that costly ware 
were selected as new year's gifts presented to the queen by 
Burghley and Cecil'. Shortly after, mention is made by 
several writers of " earthen vessell painted ; costly fruit-dishes 
of fine earth painted ; fine dishes of earth painted, such as 
are brought from Venice "." 

Those elegant Italian wares, which in France appear to 
have superseded the more homely appliances of the festive 
table, about the middle of the sixteenth century, were doubt- 
less adopted at the tables of the higher classes in our own 
country, towards its close. The wooden fruit-trencher was 
not, however, wholly disused during the seventeenth centuiy, 
and amongst sets of roundels which may be assigned to the 
reign of James I. or Charles I., those in the possession of 
Mr. Hailstone may be mentioned, exhibited in the museum 
formed during the meeting of the Institute at York. They 
were purchased in a broker's shop at Bradford, Yorkshire ; 
in dimensions they resemble the trenchers of the reign of 
Elizabeth, already described ; but their decoration is of a 
more ordinary character. On each tablet is pasted a line en- 
graving, of coarse execution, and gaudily coloured, represent- 
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iDg one of the Sibyls. ArouDd the margiD is inscribed a 
stanza. The following may serve as a specimen. 

" The Phrygian Sibill named Cassandra. 
God readie is to punishe mans mischance. 
Ore swolne with einne, hood-winckt with ignorance 
Into the Virgins wombe to make all euen, 
Hee oomes from heauen to earthe, to giue va heauen." 

ALBERT WAT. 
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It is to be regretted that, although the attention of learned 
antiquaries has lately been drawn to the subject of Winchester 
and its memorials, no one has been tempted to analyze and 
illustrate the venerable record called the Liber Winton or 
Winchester Domesday. The earlier of the two inquisitions, 
which are included under that name, is one which needs ex- 
planation, and presents several topics of great interest. I am 
aware of no general observations which have been published 
on this subject, except those contained in the communication 
made by the late Bishop Lyttleton to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and referred to by Gough in his British Topography*. 
It is with a view to correct what appear to me to be two 
material misapprehensions in the statement of those eminent 
antiquaries, that I have thought it worth while to offer the 
following observations. 

In enumerating the bouses and other tenements within the 
city, and the various pecuniary and other duties and services 
attached to them, the record occasionally mentions one which 
is called toata. Dr. Lyttleton supposes this to be a tax in the 
nature of Danegeld. The following are some of the entries in 
which the word occurs : 

Fol. 3. A bouse, held by Will, de Albinneio and Herbertus Camerariua 
under Wolwardiu Uarengarius, " Dullam reddit consuetudinem prcetei'' 



■ Sir H. Ellii. in fail iDlroductiuD to ^ The word prtler i. ...i 

thi lupptHnenUl Tolnine coniiiniD^ ths Iricted, but bath lylliblea t^^ ..» .v— ■» 

Eietcr and Winchnler Domeldayi, pu- in eitenw ; to tlut Ihere is do donbt abottt 

ticululy citw the opinion of Dr. Ljrtiletoo the word. 
on the points hemAer referred lo. / -~ r 
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Ag^ : Roger filiuB Oeroldi holds lachenicuhalla (sic. the kiughten hall), 
" et nullun coneuetudmem inde fkcit pneter watam." 

The bonse of Stanulfua is found to have been "quiets tempore Begia 
Edwaxdi prster irattun et geldis." 

Fol. 5. Under the lands of barons and others we find a house of tbe 
abbot's fee, occupied by Osbertus filiue Alberede, " qus faciebat watam." 

The house of AlvinuB is stated to be " quieta pneter wailam." 

So (fol. 8) land is found to be " libera pneter waitam ;" and again (fol. 9% 
" Tenet eas (domos) conies de Uellent, et sunt similiter quiets prteter 
wfutara." 

I apprehend that the word being coupled in two or three 
instances with "^eldis," has led to the conjecture that uxUa 
or waiia was a tax ejusdem generis ; yet I cannot entertain 
any doubt that it really refers to the service of watdiing 
(jfjief), and not to any pecuniaiy rent or impost, though ser- 
' vices of this kind were in other instances, and at a later pe- 
riod, often converted into fixed fines. 

The early occurrence of this personal service as annexed to 
the tenure of land, is familiar in this and other countries, and 
many examples are given by Ducange, verb. Wacta. It is 
found in custumals, charters, and capitularies of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, and was a charge imposed on free as well as 
servile tenants'. Sometimes we find it enforced for the pro- 
tection of some castle or fortress, against siu*priBe or hostile 
attack, in which case the tenure is similar to that of castle- 
guard. In other cases, it is a measure of police established 
for the security of property, and the preservation of peace. To 
which of these classes the wait-service at Winchester io the 
twelfth century is to be referred is not very clear. The twelve 
"vigilantes homines de melioribus civitatis" mentioned in the 
Exchequer Domesday, under the city of Shrewsbury, may be 
considered as an example of a local poUce, called into service 
only for temporary puiposes diuing a royal visit. 

The castle of Norwich affords an instance of the service of 
castle-watch distinct from castle-guard, from which favoured 

■ See Pral^omsna to the Folyptiqus 1169) b; [be Count of Nunnr in favour ef 

of IimiDDD, p. 778— B. Tor numeroin ciu- the chorcb of St. Auhun. This duty ii 

tioiu. — " Facit mctuD et omne ■erviciuni referred to in a charter of another Count 

quod ei iiijuii^tur." Poljpt Irminonia, to the same church, A.D. 1423. "Item 
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mill niper allodium infra parocbiam cas- pi;ent a doui d'uD deult appell^ 
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chapitre deduii leui puoche, et dehoia Ist 
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individuals or bodies were occasionally exempted. The duty 
is called gamte (i. e. ffwaite) in the charter of Richard I., and 
the moDey-payment exacted in lieu of it was afterwards 
familiarly known by the nwne of wait-fee^. 

In the earldom of Cornwall a very remarkable example 
occurs of a class of tenants who held (and may perhaps be 
considered as still holding) their lands as of the castle of Laun- 
ceston, by the tenure of keeping watch at the castle gate. 
The tenants thus bound to perform "vigilias ad portam 
castri" also owed suit to a special court in the nature of a 
court baron, called the "curia vigilise," "curia de gayte," or 
" wayiemesse court," of which many records are still extant in 
the different offices of the Exchequer, and among the records 
of the Duchy*. 

Among the instances of wait-service in the Winchester 
Domesday is the following : 

*' AleBtanuH Mt monetarius T. R. E. et habuit quuidam temm. Modo 
tonet earn Wigot Delinc et facit omnem coasuetudinem pneter waitant, et 
reddit punmdit de Styxilanda 30d." 

This passage has given rise to the second error of Dr. 
Lyttleton, to which I have alluded ; for he infers from it the 
existence of a monastery of which every other record has 
perished, namely, the monastery of Sapaland. Another 
passage (in folio 8 of the record) appears at first sight 
to warrant his inference : 

"Est ibi juzta qDEdam iiuuiB[io], quee reddit monaclus de Sapalandft 
20d, et focit conauetudines quas aolebat bcere T. R. E." 

The result has been that the new monastery of Sapaland 
has taken its place among the ancient Enghsb conventual 
establishments m Nasmyth's edition of Tanner's Notitia, and 

* Seel Rttti. 9 Ric I. new ed. Bloom- Lljai soz U condnriel 
Add, in hii Hiitory, leam* to hive mil- Un, et hn, et hu, et hu ! 
Qndentood thii WDid. Spelnian, in big A bien ptit rocirroie." Sic. 

Olou., TOO. waite-/te, gives an inatance, Ch>nton> de Flore et Blmcheflenr, 13* 

temp. EUz., of ■ teaure b; "waite-fiw et liicle. Chuiti Hlitoriques, pu Leraux 

cutle-gude." de Lincy, 1* Serie, p. 139. ed. 1841. 

• The horn of the cutis wstchnun wu Parii. My re»den will hirdly require lo 
troiibieaome to noctiTagsui loTen; be reminded (hit the waitg, vhoie iponta- 

" Quite de 1& tort neoua muaic diiturba our sleep before 

Oxfiet enlor Cbriatmaa, are lauwntrf of the irmed 

Le> rours, le Deiu rot Toie ; vatch, who guarded the repoie of King 

Cor lont k tijot William at Shrevabury, of the burgben 

Dame et aeignor, and noblea at Wineheeter, and of the abbot 
Et larron ront en proie. {La g^tt come.) and monki of St. Germain, in the dmji o f 

Hu, et bn, et ho, et bo I Charlemagne. 
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in the two last editions of Dugdale's Monasticon : jet ont 
of the five passages in the Liber Winton where the name 
of Sapalanda occurs, three seem to me to negative the in- 
ference of Dr. Lyttleton : they are as follows : 

"Borewoldus Horloc tanuit i. domum tempore R^iB Edwardi, et fmcit 
(sic) omnem conBuetudinem. Modo ten«Dt monacU et fac£it]' similiter 
coHBuetudinem et redd [it] eis 3{W. de Sapaianda." 

" LowricuB presbyter de Sapalanda tnonacontm teniut i. domum T. R. EL 
et reddit omnem consuetudinem et 30J." 

" Hunbric teauit quand&m Itrram de Sapalanda T. R. E. et focit mnnem 
consuetudinem, Modo teoet eam Alwiuus Bubitre et facit umiliter." 

The accidental position of the words " de Sapalanda," after 
the word " monachis," in the two first entries, has occasioned 
the ambiguity ; the three last shew that Sapaland was the 
name or other description of some place, estate, or land, out 
of which some Winchester monastery derived a revenue, 
amounting, in the case of each tenement, (except the one 
occupied by Hunbric,) to 28. 6d.« 

The word " monachi" is used alone in several instances, 
as in fol. 12 (p. 541 b, of the printed copy), and probably 
means the monks of St. Swithun. Whatever may have 
given rise to the name of Sapaland, the land itself from which 
the Sapland rents were derived, appears from the property 
deaoribed in connection with it to have been on the north, 
or north-east side of the city, near Ovington j at least tiiere 
are circumstances which lead me to conjecture that such was 
the fact. 

It is singular that it did not occur to the bishop to make 
another addition to the Monasticon on the authority of the 
same record ; for, on fol. 7, we have " inter illam terram et 
moniMlerium Sancti WaJarici erat una venella," &c. It might 
plausibly be inferred &om this that there was a monasteiy of 
St. Valery at Winchester, if we did not know that a parish 
church was sometimes designated as a minster, without anr 
pretence to conventuality, and that in fact there was suut 
a church near the Westgate at Winchester. E. Smirks. 

' The tsnement, uid not the tenaat, il IcKil nunc u Sapland, Soplind, or Slu^ 

here, and in other places in the record, re- Itnd, in tlie iiFighbourhood \ hut I un not 

preiented u doing oi owing Ihe eerrice ■wu-e ihst there ia luch. We hiTe Chil- 

uid Tenta. land, MilUod, BoyiUnd, &g. 

■ One woald *rpect to find tome lucb 
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Bt the kind permission of C. Winston, Esq., I am enabled 
to bring before the readers of this Journal a copy of an 
original document, belonging to C. J. Pocock, Esq., of Bristol, 
which exhibits a remarkable instance of the use made of the 
terrors of excommunication in the thirteenth century. All 
are familiar with the employment of this instrument on many 
important occasions, and also as an ordinaiy means of enforc- 
ing obedience to the decrees of the ecclesiastical authorities ; 
but to find it introduced by express stipulation as a sort of 
penalty into a private transaction of inconsiderable moment, 
18 I think sui&ciently rare to deserve notice in the Archfeo- 
Ic^cal Journal. 

Hawisia de Wygomia (i. e, of Worcester) was the wife of 
Peter de Wygomia, and in all probability resided at Bristol 
in their stone house near All Saints church-yard or cemetery, 
at the date of this document, the feast of St. Edmund the 
king, 1254. She appears to have been desuvus of confirm- 
ing a grant that had been made by her husband to Richard 
de Calna (Calne in Wiltshire) of a piece of land near that 
church-yard or cemetery, in which both she and her husband 
were interested : most likely it was her inheritance, and she 
and her husband held it in her right. To have effected such 
a confirmation in the then state of the law of this country, 
either her husband must have joined with her in a species df 
conveyance called a fine, which at that time had not very 
long been employed for such purposes, and was in fact a 
compromise, with the consent of the court, of a suit against 
the husband and wife, commonly fictitious, by acknowledging 
the land the subject of the suit to be the property of the 
plaintiff, who was in reality the person to whom it was 
intended to be conveyed ; or, if a custom existed at Bristol 
similar to what there was in many cities and towns, a 
remnant perhaps of Anglo-Saxon law, her husband and her- 
self might have accomplished the same object by a deed 
acknowledged by them before the mayor or other proper 
officer for that purpose, whose duty it would have been to. 
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have ascertained, by enquiiy of her ap^ from her hasband, 
whether she was a free agent in the matter. However, in 
either case her husband miist have concurred with her; but 
from some cause, whether UDwillingness, absence, incompe- 
tence, or what else does not appear, he was not a party to 
the transaction; and consequently she could not by legal 
means confirm the grant. Her own deed would have been 
a nullity, a married woman not being able so to bind either 
herself or her heirs. It required therefore the ingenuity of 
a lawyer and an ecclesiastic to devise a substitute for a l^al 
instrument. The expedient resorted to, and which was carried 
into eflect by the document above mentioned, was this ; a deed 
was prepared whereby she in terms confirmed her husband's 
grant exactly as she might have done if she had been a widow ; 
and then, instead of the usual warranty of the land against 
herself her heirs and assigns, which would have been of no 
avail as she was married, she, by a very elaborate clause, a 
curious example of formal composition in that age, subjected 
herself her heirs and assigns to excommunication by the Dean 
of Bristol for the time being, with lighted candles and the ring- 
ing of bells, in all the churches of Bristol, in case she or they 
disturbed Richu'd de Calna his heirs or assigns in the enjoy- 
ment of the land ; and for the observance of this she pledged 
herself by oath to Gilbert the then Dean ofBristol, and Stephen 
de Gnohussalo (Gnoushall) the then Vicar of All Saints. This 
deed was sealed in the presence of several witnesses by 
Hawisia herself, the Dean, and the Vicar. The following 
is a copy of it, the contracted words being given at length. 

" Omnibus Chiisti fidelibus preeens Bcriptum visuriB vel audituris Uawiua, 
Uxor Petri de Wygoroia, salutein in domino ; Noverit univereitaa yeetnt 
me coQCeseiBse, et hoc present! scripto meo confirmssse, Ricstdo de Colna 
omnem donscioneni et concessionera quam dictus Petrus de Wygorni* 
mEiritus nieus eidem Ricardo fecit de quadam parte terre ilUus in viUft 
Sristolli juxta Cimiterium Omnium Sanctorum, que quidem para terre 
contioet in longitudine quatuor decim pedes a terra nostra ex parte occi' 
denlali usque ad terram ejusdem Ricardi de Caln& ex parte orientali, et 
undecim pedes in latitudine inter domum nostriun petrinam ex parte boreali 
et terram nostram ex parte australi, Habendam et tenendam totam dictam 
partem terre cum pertinenciia sibi Ricardo de Calna et heredibus et assig- 
natis ania adeo llbere et quiete prout carta, quam dictus Petrus de Wjgoroik 
maritus meus inde dicto Ricardo fecit, melius et liberius protestatur : Pro- 
misi etiam pro me et heredibus et aseignatie meis per bonam stipulacionem, 
quod DuUus nostrum dictum Ricardum heredes vel assigiiatos suos aliquo 
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tempore futuro super tola dicta terra vel aliqua gui parte inquietabit vel 
molestabit coram aliquo judice; Quos ai inquietaverimuB contra dictam 
meam promissionem, conceeai pro roe heredibua et assignatiB meis, od 
■implicem denunciacionem dlcti Ricardi heredum vel asaigDatorum suontin, 
sine jummento vel alia probacione eorundem, et sioe aliqua vocacione mibi 
heredibuB vel aBsignatis meiB facienda, et sine aliquo strepitu judiciali, quod 
Decanus BristoUi, qui pro tempore fuerit, dob omnes et singulos nostrum 
publice et Bollempaiter caudelis accenaia et pulaatifi campanis in omnibua 
eccleBiia Briatolli excommunicari facial, et denunciari ut ezcommunicatoB 
ab omnibua arctius evitandia donee a dicta inquietacione ceasaverimuB, una 
cum omnibua dampnia et ezpenela dicto Ricardo heredibua vel aaBignatis 
BuiB, quBB occaaione ejuadem inquietacionia fecerint, a me heredibua vel asaig- 
natoB meia refundendie ; quaa simplici verbo dicti Ricardi heredum vel assig- 
□alorum auorum concessi declarari : £t Bubjeci me heredea et aasignatoa 
meoB Bponte et pure juriadictioni et cohercioni dicti Decani ubicunque 
fuenmua ad dictam ezcommunicacionem in personaa nostras fuhninandam 
cum opus fuerit: Et ne contra predictaa promissionem et Btipulacionem 
venire preaumamua, affldavi in manuB doroinorum Gilberti tunc Decani 
Bristolli et Stephani de Gnohuasato tunc Vicarii Ecclesie omnium Sane- 
tonim Brieti^, qui una cum ngillo meo preaenti scripto aigilla sua 
appoauerunt. Actum Anno gratie M°. CO. L°. quarto circa featum 
Suicti Eadmundi Regis. Hiia tegtibua Paulo de Corderia, Martino de 
Corderia*, Roberto Fikard, Adamo Snel, Waltero de Monte, Reginaldo 
Oolde, Willielmo Halye, Johume de Temple et aliia^" 

L.S. L.8. L.8. 

The seal of Hawisia, which is the middle one, is a pointed 
ellipse, and upon it the device of a flaming star (or a star 
with wavy rays) above a crescent, and romid it S' DS'WISSie 

D e. The letters between D and the final 6 are 

broken o£F. The last letter is certainly 6, though I suppose 
that DC WYGORNIS was intended". On the seal of the 

* CordnU, ■ raprrr. Ths businm of jualiditiei, and in 1213 to Roma on bnti- 

ropc- making moat mto been of iOine im- nem with the pope, ind wu m oitaei* to 

portuice in > miiridine town like BriitoL the chuler gnnced by John in the icTen- 

' I baTe not been ibU to find inj of teenlh yen of bis reigu to the citj of 

tfaeie witneuea mentioned eliewbere ; but Dublin ; alio a William de Wygomii, 

thenanieiofH>l7e,Oa1de,uidSneloccur called " Magiiter Willielmaa de Wjr- 

at difiercDt timei in the thirteenth and gomia," who wai one of the two penon* 

fouittcDth ceDlmiei among the propoii- oamed in the letlen of Heoiy the Tbird in 

ton and bailiOi of BriitoL A William 1265, fcr auDulUng the giant of the trea- 

de Halyei, who wu a propoiitor in 1229, iDrenbip of Yoik made to Aimeric do 

Hiij hare been the wilneii Williani Halys. Montfart while the lung waa a priioaeT ia 

' 1 bare not been able to diacoTCr any the handi of the earl of Leiceater, Alme- 

thmg certua of thii lady oi of Peter de ric'a father. Thii William wa^ I tblnk, 

Wygaraia her hnaband in addition to what the nephew of Phillip; bnti have not beea 

" * t fucDiahea. Hytner men- able to trace any eoaneiiou between either 
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the lerriee of King John, and Mat bv bim theleai woitliy u. ..»»..>, ,u.l u» u..m 

la 1208 to Inland aatociatad witb two on the aeal of Hiwiaia cloeely rearmble* a 
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Dean, which is also a pointed ellipse, is a bird resembling 
a crow, and round it S' DGCa'NI BRISTOLLI'*; and on the 
seal of the Vicar, which is round, is a human head, and about 
it S' DNI STePJ?I De NOVS)>?CL'. Noushall was probably 
Gnoushall, now Gnosall, in Staffordshire. The spelling of this 
name in the document as compared with the seal is a curious 
instance of unsettled orthography*. All the seals are of green 
wax, and those of the Dean and Vicar perfect. 

The excommunicatioD, to which Hawisia agreed to submit, 
was of the more formidable kind ; for there were two kinds, 
the greater and the less. The latter merely excluded from 
the rites and sacraments of the Church ; but the former had 
not only that effect, but was pronounced with more affecting 
solemnities, and prohibited idl dealings and intercourse with 
the excommunicated person ; which was no light matter in an 
age when such sentences were carried into execution with 
considerable rigour. 

The pecuharity in the form of the instrument may, I think, 
be to some extent accounted for. In the twelfth century a 
great contest commenced between the secular courts and the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Among other things in dispute was 
a practice, which had sprung up, of the ecclesiastical courts 
assuming to take cognizance of contracts, and to enforce the 
performance of them by excommunication, where the con- 
tracting parties had sworn to observe them, whatever may 
have been the case where there was not an oath. This the 

royal liadge, which tppean on the gntt gndc probably thaa tbe other* ; foi >c- 

wat> of Ric^faard the First and Henry the cordiugtaTBnner,Botonei'ianceslonwei« 

Third, and it said to hive been borne by engaged in trade. Richard de Calna may 

the leTTanlsorEing John, and Ihgugb not not have been orhigherrank, for aRichard 

on hii seal, ie found on hii Irish coina. It de Calne waa one at the bailiOi of Briitol 

is not honeveran uncommon device. Many in 133 j. 

have aupposedit to be referribleto the cm- ■> The preieni deanery of Briitol was 

■idea : but thii is very queationable. Pro- creited by Henry the Eighth. The Dean 

bably it had aome Bymbitlic or emblematic above mentioned ma in idl probability th* 

meaning aa it occun ao often, and it may Dean of the Cbriadanity (court ChriiUao) 

on that account hare been aiaumed by thii of Briitol. Barrett in his Hiatory of Bristol, 

iady. From the Rot Hundred. I learn p. Ml, givea a document partly in the 

there »sa i Heary de Wygomii in Wilti, originalLatinandpartlytnnalited.relatiDg 

temp. Hen. III., and a Rich, de Wygomia to the Kslendaries in All Saints pariihaod 

was aheriif for that county temp. EAw. dated about 1318, wherein " Rabertui Ha- 

I. A John de Wygomii was rector of aell rector ecclesiB de Derham et decanoi 

St. MichieVa Bristol, in 1313. It ii pos- Chrittiinitatis BristolliK," is mentioned t 

sible liirtber research might identify and in the translated part he is ciUed 

PhiUip, William, Peter, Henry, Richard, Dean of Bristol 

and John as membera of the same family ; * According to Barrett, p. 458, Stephen 

but if William of Warceiler, sumamed Onowsbale gave to the pariah of All Sunt* 

Botoner, a acholsr and antiquary of the a tenement in All Saints-lane about 1350, 

fifteenth century bom at Bristol, wai of Query, ahould it not have been 13M t 
the family of Peter, tfaey were of humbler 
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secular courts finnly, and at length successfully, resisted. The 
general reader will find aa much probably as he will be curious 
to leani on this subject in the second volume of Mr. Hallam's 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, pp. 31 
et seqq. The practice was based on the doctrine of the 
spiritual courts, that they act pro salute animee ; and the 
prevention of injustice and perjury, particularly the latter, 
was alleged as a justifiable ground for their interposition. 
This contest was continued, with more or Jess energy, till after 
the date of the above document, though the ecclesiastical 
tribunals had sometime before been driven from many of 
their positions. A great effort was made on their behalf by 
Archbishop Boniface, who issued his canons and constitutions 
in 1258, and afterwards there was an appeal to parliament, 
but without success ; and the statute or ordinance intitled 
' Circumspecte agatis,' commonly referred to the thirteenth year 
of Edward the f^t, shews within what limits their authority 
was then reduced. However, contracts concerning lay-fees, 
i. e. in popular language, the lands of lay persons, were never 
suffered to be brought under their cognizance ; and therefore 
this case was clearly out of their general jurisdiction, and 
hence the endeavour to give the Dean a special jurisdiction 
and coercive power by means of an express stipulation for the 
purpose, and an oath taken for the observance of it ; a con- 
trivance which after all, I have no doubt, would have been 
found unavailing if the lady had sought the protection of the com- 
mon law court; and an apprehension of thk,! conceive, induced 
the framer of the instrument to provide so carefully that she 
should submit to excommunication on the bare allegation of 
Richard de Calna that he had been disturbed, without oath 
or other proof being required, and without any judicial fuss 
(sine aliquo strepitu judiciale).' w. s. w. 

' Tliii u not ■ ■oliCsry inatuice of luch should choote, that the otMerrince of the 
> phnse in > document of thst period. A ig7«emcnt might be enforced by eccle- 
(imilu- one Dccun ID an agreement between liaiticsl ceaiurei "absque uticuli seu 
the ■bbot rud conrent of St. M«iy Osenej libelli pelilione et quocunque atrepitu judi- 
>nd the prior and conveDt of Biuncnter ciali." A stipulatian of tbit kind wae pro- 
(Biceater) leapectit^ aome tithes, which is bably not uncommon wheo partiei engsged 
recited in an sgreemeot between the ume to submit to the decision of a penon who 
psrtiei dated 1300; aee Paroch. Antiq. 344. had no other suthorit; to adjudicate ba- 
it has some other polota of resemblance to tween tfaeni in tba matter; as appears Is 
the document abore mentioned; for the haie been the case in the agreement re- 
prior and his convent agreed to iDbmit to ferred to, though the subject of it and the 
the "coerdon and discretion"!^ the official parties were, for most purpaiei, within tba 
or chaDcellor nf the bishop of Lincoln, or jurisdiction of the bishop of Lincoln, 
anj other judge the abbot and his convent 
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FBTICETAI. FEBIOD. 

Fob Ibe followiog dewription of a remarkable tumuluH near Badbnij 
cunp, DorMt, we are indebted to Mr. John H. Austen, of Enebuiy, Lool 
Secretary of the Inatitute in that county, 

"On Not, 1, 1845, I accidentally ascertained that a barrow Mtaaled 
about five miles from Wimbome, Dorset, upon the road leading to Bland- 
ford, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Badbuiy camp, was in pro- 
gress of being levelled. The circumstance which cbieQy attracted my notice 
was the vast quantities of large sandstones and flints which bad been taken 
from it. Unfortunately nearly two-thirds of the tumulua were already 
removed. From the reminder, however, I have obtained a tolerably accn- 
rate idea of its interior arrangement, which, with perhaps the exception of 
the ' Deverill barrow,' opened by W. Miles, Esq., in 1S25, is mcnv bigUj 
interesting than any yet examined. The labourer employed could give ms 
but little information respecting the part already destroyed, further thin 
that he had thrown up many pieces of pottery, and found one urn in a per- 
fect state, but in removal he had broken it ; sufficient however remained 
to enable me to ascertain its form and dimensions. 
It measured 8 inches in height, 6^ inches at the 
mouth, and at the bottom 3J inches. The colour 
of the onter aide was more red than is usual, and 
within it had a black hard ash adhering to the side. 
It was inverted, and contained only a few white 
ashes. It was ornamented with hues of from nine 
to fourteen fine pricked do.ts, as if made with a 
portion of a small tooth comb. Such an instrument 
was discovered a. few years since by some workmen, 
whilst lowering a hill midway betwixt Badbury campand the village of Shap- 
wicke, having at one end a small circular hole, and at the other eight shnrt 
teeth like those of a comb. It was four inches long and one inch wide, and 
was part of the rib of a deer'. The barrow was circular, meaauriug about 
eighty yards in circumrerence, the diameter sixty-two fept, and the hei^t 
nine feet ; it had however been considerably reduced by the plough. Upon 




' Serer&l eambs of this deicriptiou ban 
been foDlid in Oreat Britain, niui remauu 
of the primETil age. A representation ol 
one may be ireo in the Aicfacalafcia Sco- 
tica. Two, found at the Caalle-hill, Thet- 
fold, were eommunicaled b; Dr. Stukelef 
to the Socielj of Aatiquariea. They ap- 
peared to b« foimcd of the bone of a hone. 
Another, found within the remarkable 



entrenchments at Stacwick, Torkihire, bat 
been deposited b; Lord Prudfaoe at the 
Briliih Muaeuni. The conjecture llul 
these implnneDt* had lerred for the im- 
pceasion of ornaments on the mdc fictile 
TGBsels of the earliest perioid doe* not a^ 
pear to hate been previouily stated, sad 
may deserve attention. 
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clearing a flection acrofls the centre, the following fonoation presented it- 
self. The outside circle or foot of the barrow was of chalk, occupying a 
space of fifteen feet towards the centre. There was then a wall extending 
completely round, end enclosing an area of about thirty feet in diameter, 
composed of large massesof sandstone brought from some part of the heath, 
probably from Lytchett, a distance of not less than five miles, and across 
the river Stour. These stones were well packed together is in the founda- 
tions of a building, and the interstices tightly filled with flints. 'Within 
this wall, for the space of three or four feet, was a bed of flints, without any 
mixture of earth or chalk, packed together from the floor to the surface of 
the barrow, having only a few inches of earth above. The remainder of the 
interior wa8 occupied by large sandstones, serving to protect the various in- 
terments. About the centre I found six depositi. The most northern of 
these was the skeleton of a young child, by the side of which, proceeding 
west, there was a cist containing a deposit of ashes and burnt bones ; and 
near it another, rather above the floor, containing burnt wood. Immediately 
beneath this was a cist containing an um, placed 
with its mouth downwards, and filled with burr 
bones, which were perfectly dry and white. 1 
was without any ornament, and measured 1 
height ten and a quarter inches ; the diameter 
at the mouth, which turned outward!", was eight Yti-~-^ 
and three quarter inches, and at the bottom four 
inches. The other cists contained burnt bones 
and ashes. Sandstones had been placed over 
them, but were removed without my having an 
opportunity of ascertaining their position. A 
short distance south of these deposits there was 

a cist containing the bones and skull of n young child, over which had been 
placed a fiat sandstone, and about a foot from it appeared a deposit of small 
bones, occupying a space of only two feet ; these were apparently the remains 
of a woman. Immediately above waBarowofsandstoneB,resting,ts was usual 
throughout the barrow, upon a thin layer of burnt wood. At this spot the 
barrow appeared to have been opened after its final formation, as if for the pur- 
pose of a subsequent interment, and filled up, not with the earth of which the 
remainder was formed, but with loose chalk, there being no stones or fiints 
above those which lay immediately upon the deposit. At the extreme south 
of these cists was a large sandstone, three feet in diameter by sixteen inches 
in thickness, placed edgeways. The above-mentioned cists were circular. 
A few inches west of the cist described as containing an urn, was the lower 
half of another, measuring in diameter five and a half inches, inverted, and 
placed upon the floor of the barrow, without any protection, merely sur- 
rounded by a thin layer of ashes and then the solid earth. It was filled with 
ashes and burnt bones, and rested upon the parts of a broken skull. Near 
this was an um, also unprotected, and consequently much injured by the 
spade. It was placed upright, and measured in diameter nine and a half 
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incheB, by about ten inches in height. In form 

it resembled the um first described, marked 
with impressed dots, but it was without any 
omaraent. A short distance from these wiis a 
deposit of burnt wood at the west side of alai^e 
flat stone, placed edgeways, which measured 
three feet four inches by two feet ten inches, 
and thirteen inches in thickness. From its 
appearance it would seem that the fire had 
been lighted by its side. Immediately beneath 
.the edge of this cist, and resting upon the 
chalk, was a small um inverted, and by its 
side some small human bones. It was wholly unprotected, and unfor- 
tunately destroyed. South-east of this was a cist sixteen by twelve 
inches in diameter, and eighteen inches in depth, containing ashes and a 
few burnt bones, with a large sized human tooth. Close to the edge 
of this cist, upon its western side, was placed in an upright position, a large 
stone measuring in diameter three by two and a half feet; and leaning 
against it another of still larger dimensions, inclining towards the north. 
Tliis measured six and a half by four feet, and fifteen inches in thickness- 
Abont three feet further east were two large stones set edgeways, and 
meeting at their tops. Beneath them was the skeleton of a small child with 
the legs drawn up, lying from west to east. At the north-west side of the 
barrow, about five feet within the wall, was a cist cut in the solid chalk, 
measuring sixteen inches in diameter by sixteen in depth ; it contained an 
urn inverted, and Slled with burnt bones. Though carefully bandaged, it 
felt to pieces upon removal, being of more brittle material than any pre- 
viously discovered. The clay of which it is formed is mixed with a quan- 
tity of very small white particles, having the appearance of pounded quarts. 
n height nine inches by nine and a half in diameter, and is 
;nted by six rows of circular impressions made with the end of a 
round stick or bone of a quarter of an inch in diameter. The cist was filled 
up with ashes. A few inches from this was a cist differing in form, being 
wider at the top than beneath, in diameter eighteen inches by eighteen in 
depth ; a flat stone was placed over it. It contained the skeleton of a young 
child, laid across, with the legs bent downwards. Lying close to the ribs 
was a small elegantly-shaped um, measuring four inches in height by four 
in diameter, and made of rather a dark clay. It is ornamented with a row 
of small circular impressions, similar to those mentioned in the last instance, 
close to the tip, which turns rather out: beneath ii 
row of perpendicular scratches, and then two rows 
chevrons, also perpendicular. At the feet of the skele- 
ton was a peculiarly small cup, measuring in height \ if... . 
one and a half inches by two and a quarter in diameter. i^^^^fPP^' 
It is ornamented with two rows of pricked holes near 
the top, beneath which is a row of impressions, made probably with an 
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instrument of flat bone, three-eighths of sn inch in width, slightly grooved 
across the end. The same pattern ia at the bottom and upon the rim. 
Near this, towards the eouth-west, was a deposit of burnt wood, situated 
above the floor of the barrow, and immediately beneath it were two cists. 
In one of these, which measured two feet in diameter by one and a half in 
depth, were a few unbumt bones and Beveral pieces 
of broken pottery, with a small cup, ornamented ,jailjft'^^'''7''**^^l 
with tliree rows of the ligzag pattern, betwixt each Pfl[l|e_-_ f. ■^■^fc 
of which, as well as upon the edge, is a row of v!^^^ Sv^^^^W^ 
pricked holes, and at the bottom a row of scratches. ¥\A A a /\^'^Jf 
It measured in height two and a half inches by \ '" "."^ >'W 
three in diameter, and had two smidl handles ^-^^ ^ z .M^^^^ 
pierced horizontally: tliere appeared to have been - ^%^^^j^^|^P^^ 
ori^nally four. In the other, which measured 

two feet in diameter by one in depth, were a few unburnt bones and a small 
um placed with the mouth upwards, measuring four and three quarter 
inches in height by the same in diameter. The lip, which turned very 
much out, ia ornamented with a row of scratches, both within and upon 
its edge, a similar row also passes rouod near its centre. Close upon 
the edge of this cist was another um of similar dimensions, inverted, 
and embedded in the solid earth without any protection. It is of much 
rader workmanship than any of the others, and wholly unornamented, 
measuring five inches in height by five in diameter. Both these urns in- 
clined equally towards the south-east. These last cists were partly, if not 
quite, surrounded by large sandstones set edgeways, and smaller ones built 
upon them, forming as it would seem a dome over the interments, filled 
with earth, and reaching to the surface of the barrow, where these stones 
have been occasionally ploughed out. From this circumstance, as well as 
the general appearance of the excavation, added to the description given by 
the labourer of the other part of the barrow, I am induced to suspect such 
to have been the case throughout''. I found many pieces of broken potteiy, 
and a part of a highly-ornamented urn. There was a total absence of any 
kind of arms or ornaments. The labourer however shewed me a round 
piece of thin brass, which he had foimd amongst the flints within the wait, 
measuring an inch and five-eighths in diameter. It had two minute holes 
near the circumference. It was probably attached to some part of the dress 
as an ornament. Teet^ of horses and sheep were of frequent occurrence ; I 
also found some targe vertebne and the tusk of a boar. Upon one of the 
large atones was a quantity of a white substance like cement, of so hard a 
nature that it was with difficulty 1 could break oS* a portion with an iron bar. 
" If I offered a conjecture upon its formation, I should say that the wall, 
and foot of the barrow, which is of chalk, nere first made, and the area 
kept as a family burying- place. The interments, as above described, were 
placed at difierent internals of time, covered with earth (not cbalk) or flints, 

a turoului in Inland, cantaining a doine- 
ihaped strudture. 
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and protected by stones. And over the whole, at a later period, the barrow 
itself was probably formed. My reason for this opinion is, first, that all 
these deposits, including, as they do, the skeletons of three or four infants, 
could scarcely have been made at the sauie time. And in the second place 
there was not the slightest appearance (with one exception) of displacement 
of the stones or flints in any way. As these circumstances then would sug- 
gest that the interments were formed at various periods, so the general ap- 
pearance leaves no doubt as to the superstructure of flints, and surface or form 
of the barrow itself having been made at the same time and not piecemeal. 

" I have met with no instance of a British barrow containing any appear- 
ance of a wall having surrounded the interments. Pausanias, in speaking of 
a monument of Auge, the daughter of Aleus king of Arcadia, in Per- 
gamus, which is above the river Caicus, says, ' this tomb is a heap of earth 
surrounded with a wall of stone.' And in the Saxon poem, ' Beowulf,' 
mention is made of a similar wall as surrounding the tomb of a warrior." 

Some vestiges of Roman occupation, and apparently of a. burial-place in 
Roman times, have been noticed by Mr. Austen about three quarters of a 
mile from Badbury camp, adjoining to the Roman road which passes throi^h 
Badbury to Dorchester. He had recently found fragments of Roman pottery, 
and a bronze fibula at that spot, and was induced to suppose that the rude 
comb of bone, above mentioned, which had been dug up near the same loca- 
lity, might be of Roman rather than British origin. 

We are enabled by the kindness of Mr. W. H. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, 
to give a representation of a very curious object, found on the skull of « 
skeleton, exhumed on Leckhampton hill, in the autumn of 1844, near to the 
site of a Roman camp'. Mr. Oomonde writes as follows. " I beg to send 
a rough, though accurate, sketch of the curious skull-cap ; the fact of its 
having been found near a Roman burying-ground makes it very intereaUng. 
The top is like the umbo of a shield 
similar to those found in Saxon tu- 
muli." This singular relic is now in 
the possession of Captain Henry Bell ; 
it is formed of bronze, the metal being 
pliable and thin, ill suited for the pur- 
pose of afibrding any protection agaiiist 
the stroke of a weapon. A portion 
of the chain remains, which passed 
under the chin, this when first found 
was perfect. Sir Samuel Meyrick con- 
siders this remarkable head-piece to be 
the British "Penflestyn." A discovery 
of similar character was made in 1644 
at Souldem, Oxfordshire, near the line 
of the Portway. The skeleton lay 
extended W. by S. and E. by N., the head being to the former. Sir Henry 

• A brief report oftbii AJKOvery wugiren in th« Archxot. Journal, voL i. p. 3S7. 
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Dryden has recoided the foUowing particulftTB regarding this interment. 
" On the right side of its head lay a pair of bone oraoments tno inches 
long, in shape four.aided conea, having on each aide nine small engraved 
circles. At the small end of each is inserted an iron rivet, which is probably 
the remains of a hook for suspension, perhaps from the ear, by another 
brass ring. About the head were many fragments of thin brass (one part 
tin to seven parts copper) which when collected and put togethti form 
parts of two bands, the first of which is seven inches long and three-fourths 
wide, and has encircled the lower part of a leathern skull-cap. The edges 
of the leather and of this brass band were held together by a thin concave 
brass binding, in the hollow of which fragments of leather are still to be 
seen. On each side of the helmet, attached to the brass band, was an 
ornamental hinge for a chin-strap. Of the other hand about 1 ft. 5 inches 
are existing, the whole of which is equal width, and one eighth narrower 
than the first. It wag probably the binding of the edge of the helmet, 
where there would be a seam, or intended to encircle the helmet close 
above the other binding. On both these bands are rivets, which shew that 
the leather riveted was three sixteenths thick. Nothing else, according to 
my informants, was found with the skeleton." We are indebted for this 
curious relation to the interesting addition to the topography of Ozford- 
ihire, compiled by Mr. William Wing^, and regret that no representation 
of BO ungular a relic, which appeara to have been precisely analogous to 
that communicated by Hr. Gomonde, should have been given. The urns 
found with and near to the skeleton at Souldem, as represented in Mr. 
Wing's history, from drawings by Sir Henry Dryden, are of a leas rude 
character than the cinerary vessels of the earlier period. They resemble, 
in some striking particulars, the urns found in Nottinghamshire, and com- 
municated to the Institute by Edward Strutt, Esq., M.F.* 

Mr. Gomonde has subsequently reported another discoveiy of an inter- 
ment near the same spot. A human skeleton of ordinary stature was ex- 
posed to view, which having been deposited in clay was much decayed by 
the moisture of the soil. A remaikable appearance, however, presented 
itself in the clay surrounding the skull, which was full of iron studs, suffl- 
ciently indicating that the head had been protected by a cap of aingular 
construction, having been covered all over with these iron etuda. Mr. 
Gomonde with this account forwarded one of these for examination. 
Nothing else was found with the skeleton, but in the adjoining field were 
found remains of red pottery and three coins of Constantine, now in his 
possession, and all the fields around appeared to afford indications of early 
occupation, by popular tradition connected with them, their names, and 
general appearances. Various kinds of pottery, coins and other relics, are 
constantly dug up near this locality. 

' TbeAntiquitieauidHiatoTjrof Steeple 
Alton, compiled byWm. Wing-, Dedding- 

lon, 184A. We may take this occuion of non. 

ooniiDeadiDg to the notice of tbow of out ■ AnhKolopo) Jonnisl, p. IfiS of Ihii 

rraden, who may be intsreitcd in inch inb- — ' 
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A bronze apear-head, of very unusual form, discovered in the bed of the 
Severn, was coromunicated during the last year by Mr. Allies, Local 
Secretary of Ihe Institute at Worcester'. Hta vigilance in watching the 
operations, which have recently brought to light many curious remains 
from that depository, have enabled him to forward for inspection another 
bronze weapon of different form. Mr. Allies states that " it was dredged 
up from the bed of the river Severn by some workmen employed in the 
improvement of the navigation of that river, about a quarter of a mile 
below Eempsey Ferry, and the same distance above Fixam Ferry. They 
also found at the same spot, in the bed of the western side of the river, the 
renuuns of oaken piles, under the gravel, and of planking which had been 
fastened to the piles. These extended about half way across the river. 
The place is near the site of the Roman camp at Kempsey, described in 
my Antiquities of Worcestershire." This spear-head is formed of mixed 
metal of very bright colour, and hard quality, the edges being remarkably 
sharp. It measures, in length, lOJ inches. The leaf-shaped blade ter- 
minates at the lower extremity in two loops, by means of which the spear- 
head apparently was securely attached to the shaft. Thb arrangement 
is not of uncommon occurrence, and it is well shewn by the curious example 
of a stone mould for casting such weapons, found in Ireland, in Qalway, 
as also by an Irish weapon represented in this Journal^. In the present 
instance there is a flat lozenge-shaped appendage on each side, a variety in 
the fashion of these weapons apparently intended for the more secure pro- 
tection of the cord pasung through the loops. In some examples a single 
loop on one side is found to have been accounted sufficient. 

We would take this occasion of catliog the attention of our readers, who 
may take an interest in such discoveries, to the valuable information which 
may result from watchful precaution for securing the ancient remains 
almost invariably found in the removal of the bed of a river, or any «milar 
operation. The profusion of curious objects discovered in dredging in the 
Thames is well known, and the extensive collection formed by Dr. Hume, 
consisting of objects of every period 
found in the alluvial soil at Hoy lake, 
near the mouth of the Dee, and ex. 
hibited at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute at York, afforded a striking 
evidence of the importance of such 
depositories. 

The bend here represented, is in 
the possession of Mr. Orlando Jewitt, 
Headington, Oxford, and, it is be- 
lieved, was found in that aeigfabour- 
hood. It was exhibited with the fol- 
lowmg notice : " The substance of 

< Archsolo^a, voL IT. pi xnriv. Ar- 
vhsologiol Journal, vol. ii. p. IBT. 
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the bead appears almost black, but, when beld to tbe light, it is found to be 
a beautifully clear deep green glaaa ; the gurfaoe of it ia richly varied with 
splashes of white enamel mixed with blue, radiating from the centre and 
slightly contorted, particularly on the under side. The enamel penetrates 
some distance into the substance of tbe glass, and appears to have been 
thrown on to the oiass while in a soft state ; it was then probably slightly 
twisted and its globular form flattened down between two pliia surfaces. 
It is not perforated, and there is only a very slight depression in the centre. 
Another head of similar character was found near Adderbury, in the same 
county, and is engraved in Beesley's History of Banbury. It was dis- 
covered in the bed of a stream which flows near the British camp of Mad- 
marston. The dimenBions of it are rather larger than the annexed ex. 
ample : it is formed of tbe same clear green glass, and likewise marked 
with enamel, but the surface not so much covered. It is also imperforat« 
and depressed in the centre. The Adderbury bead was formerly in the 
collection of the present Dean of Westminster, by whom it was deporited 
in the Ashmolean Museum, 

In addition to the one just mentioned, the Ashmolean Museum contains 
a curious series of beads which belonged to the original collection of Elias 
Aabroole, or to those added by Dr. Plot. The localities where they were 
found are not mentioned. Among them is one very similar to the Ad> 
derbury head, but perforated, and measuring 2i inches in diameter. The ' 
body of this is not of the same fine green as the two already described, but 
is more like the common modem bottle-glass ; the markings are of white and 
blue enamel, similar to those of the others. 

There are also two other imperforate beads or balls, one of which, 
measuring 2/ inches in diameter, is of a smoke-coloured glass, looking 
1 1, almost blaclr when not held to the light. This is ornamented with fourteen 
. I '<■ tines of white enamel, radiating in a spiral manner &om the centre./k The .. 
^'^'other is 11 inch m diameter, of a^^igkt brown glass, and ornamented with .' 
, /j tbe radiating lines the same as the last, but in this some of the lines are red. - ' 
M . >' Among the perforated beads are many curious varieties and great diver- 
" ' ' Aiy in the colour of the glass, but there are none entirely colourless, though 
some approach nearly to it. Some of the enamelled specimens are curious, 
being formed of concentric layers of diflTerent colours: the facets are cut 
across these, and thus produce a variety of waved lines. Another has an 
imitation of stones of different colour being set in studs on its surface, and 
a third is ornamented with small raised and twisted cord-work. Indeed 
the whole collection, from the diversity in form, material, colour and design 
which it exhibits, is well deserving of a careful examination." o. /. 

SAXON, OB EABLT HOBHAK FBRIOD. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. O. Westwood for the annexed representations 
of some interesting sculptured remains preserved in the museum of the 
Literary and Philosophical Institution of Bath, and considered by him m 
of Anglo-Saxon workmanship. Two of the most remarkable existing monn- 
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ments of this class, the crosBes of Cu-ew and Xevern, South Wales, h»Te 
been already made known to the readers of the " Archeological Journal," 
b}r means of Mr. Weatnood's faithful repreaentations''. He has communi- 
cated the following deacription of the aculptured fragmenlA at Bath. " The 
firat figure repreaenta a carved stone about a foot across, preserved amount the 
Roman sculptures, which form ao 
importaut a feature in the muaeum 
of that Institution. Thia stone was y- 
%uredbyCartermhiaworkonthe ' 
'AncieDt Architectural remains 
of England,' (PI. S. &g. A), and 
described as the 'spandrel of two 
arches filled with an entwined 
band or true lover's knot,' and 

aa the ' fragment of a Roman temple at Bath.' It ia surprising, how- 
erer, how Carter could have adopted such an opinion, which is opposed, 
not only by the small aize of the Stone, but by the style of ornament, 
which ia quite foreign to Roman work ; in fact, any one at all convemnt 
with the early Anglo-Sason manuscripta, will at once refer it to an 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and will deaignate it, without much fear of cootradic 
tion, as one of the arms of a cross. This latter opinion is fully confirmed 
by the examination of another stone (hitherto unfignred), which 1 alao 
found amongst the Roman aculpturea of the 
same museum, and which both in it« form 
and ornamentation evidently appears to be the 
broken head of a small cross of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. The carved work is in relief, 
and it will be seen that the knots towards the 
centre of the stone are not symmetrical. The 
third figure represents a small stone vase re- ^ 
cently dug up in the neighbourhood of the 

cathedral ; it is circular, about a foot in diameter at the top, and about 
eight inches high. The rim ia 
dilated and the sides ornamented . 
with thick plain ribs terminating l,^ 
in slight bosses on the i 
base : there is no hole tl 
bottom. It appears t 
small a site for a font, but it maj' 
be compared with the figure of 
the font discovered in the sea at 
the mouth of the Orwell, com- 
municated to the Institute by Capt, 
Stanley'." This v»e ia obvioualy of a later age than the crosses. 

Mr. William Hyllon Longstaff, of Darlington, has forwarded a copy front 
■> ATcbvologieml JaDnial, val. iti. p. 71. > Ibid, toI. iL p. 273. 
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m sketch in hie poiBeeeion, of a sculptured stone of the same early period in 
Coermarlhenshire, taken by his ancestor, John Dyer, the poet. It nppeare to 
bare been the shaft ofa cross, and, a^ stated in an accompanying note in the 
handwriting of the poet, was standing " on the estate of R. D>, efiq ., called 
Abersannar, and is in a field called Kar Maen, that is, the Great Stone 
Field. On the top is carved a shallow bed, &a inch and a half deep, in the 
centre of which is a hollow about three inches deep, both of an oblong 
square. Some think it an heathen altar of the earliest times, and that the 
middle hollow was to bind the victim at the sacriSce, but it seems too high 
for an altar, it being even now about seven feet above ground. It is of on 
exceeding hard flinty stone." The oblong hollow in question is evidently a 
mortice, by means of which the head of the cross was fixed in its place. 
The ornaments sculptured upon this shaft closely resemble those of the Fi- 
nally crosses, noticed on a former occasion'. In the centre there is an 
oblong panel, in which appear six letters. A representation of this in- 
scription has been given in the additions to Camden's Britannia, but no ex- 
planation of its import has been supplied'", and we have not been able to 
ascertain whether this monument is still in existence. 

The sculptured remains of this description deserve careful examination, 
especially when they present any vestiges of inscriptions. We are indebted 
to Mr. Chalmers, of Auldbar, for a sketch of a fragment existing in the 
churchyard of St. Vigeans, Forfarshire, sculptured with interlaced scroll- 
work, and a defaced inscription, hitherto unexplained. 

7EHI0D OF GOTHIC ABT. 

In the last Number of the Archteolo^cal Journal, a representation was 
given of a curious inscribed ring, found in the church-yard at Bredicot, 
Worcestershire, and now in the possession of Mr. Jabez Allies. The state- 
ment then submitted to our readers that this object had been regarded as 
talismanic, has subsequently been called in question. The subject of the 
value attached to physical charms, during the middle ages, is well deserving 
of attention, and it has hitherto been imperfectly taken into consideration. 
It may not be without interest to our readers, if some observations be 
offered in proof of the taligmanic character of the ring above mentioned, and 
other objects ofa similar description. The custom of wearing some phrase 
or cabalistic combination of letters, either inscribed on parchment and 
paper, or more indelibly affixed to rings and other personal ornaments, is 
of considerable antiquity. Its origin may very probably be traced to the 
Gnostics, and to the legends on the strange devices known by the name of 
Ahraxat, in which heathen and Christian allusions are strangely confounded 
together *>. It may now be impracticable to explain the import of the legends 

' Ricbtrd Dyer, as alited by Oough, Jouni»l, vol. i. p. 384. 
Probably one of Ihe poefs relstions. His ■■ Dough's Camden, vol. iii. p. 141. 

bther wu Roben Djer, of Aberglaigney. • A f;m( Tsri*lT of these mn Riven by 

' See repmenlstioiM of Ina rriRmenti Monrfaucan, Aot. Exp.,ta[ii. U., and Sup- 

existing at Penally, near Tenby, Archmil. pUm., torn. ii. i ^ 

VOL. III. 3 A "^^8 
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which occur upon certain medieTftl rings and devices, which probably are 
in many cases anagrammatic, and the original orthography of the legend 
corrupted and changed, in others. Other examples may be cited in 
which legends similar to that of the Bredicot ring occur, but more or leaa 
modified and varied. There can be little question that the same taliamanic 
type is to be traced in the legend on a gold ring found in Rockingham 
forest in 1841, thus inscribed on the outer side, + outtt : otrnA: kabros: 
Xdros, and on the inner side, tdkob : ddsob :.: thebal. We are enabled 
by the kindness of the Rev. U. H. Knight, of Neath, Glainorganshire, to 
record the existence of another singular ring, bearing some of the same 
magical words. This ring is of gold, much bent and defaced : it waa found 
eome years since on the Glamorganshire coast, near to the Worms Head, 
the western extremity of the county, where numerous objects bare at 
various times been found on the shifting of the sand, such as fire-arma, an 
astrolabe, and silver dollars. It has been supposed that these remains 
indicate the spot where a Spanish or Portuguese vessel was wrecked about 
200 years since. Of this curious relic, communicated through the Rev. 
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R. Gordon, a correct representation is here, by Mr. Knight's obliging per- 
mission, submitted to our readers. The talismanic character of these 
mysterious words seems to be sufficiently proved by comparison with the 
physical charms given in an English medical MS. preserved at Stockholm, 
and published by the Society of Antiquaries. Amongst various cabalistic 
prescriptions is found one, " for peynys in tbeth .... Boro berto briore + 
vulnera quinque dei sint medicina mei + Tahebal + ghether (or guthman) 
+++ Ontbman," kc." The last word should probably be read Guthman, 
and it is succeeded by Bve crosses, possibly in allusion to the five wounds 
of the Saviour. 

In ancient medicina] compilaliona numerous directions occur for the com- 
position of amulets. The MSS. in the Sloane collection supply much in- 
formation connected with the use of such written charms. The Stockholm 
MS., apparently of the latter part of the fourteenth century, informB us tbu 
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tiw myatic word KViMZAirua is a charm againat epilepiy, if prononnced 
in a man's ear when be ia fiUlen in the evil, and far a woman the preacribed 
formula is AiriMZAPTA. By this ia aacertained the import of the following 
legend on an ancient ring — ibc T ananizapta + zpi + T. On another ring, 
(bund in Coventry Park, waa read the same word, aitantzafta, with Tarioua 
curioua deviceer. 

Before quitting thia curious aubject of the uae of physical chaimainicribed 
upon personal ornaments, it may not be irrelevant to recur to the elegant 
little brooch of gold, in the form of an 2C set with five gems, found near 
Denies, and exhibited by Mr. Herbert Williams at the meeting of the 
Institute at Winchester^i. It bore on one aide the letters A O L A, which 
occur as part of a phyaical charm against fevera in the Stockholm MS., 
with the sign of the cross between each letter, and aucceeded by the name* 
Jaspar, Melchyaar, Baptiiar'. The eame mysterioua word is likewise 
found on a thin gold ring, discovered in a garden at Newark, about the 
year 1741, and thus inscribed — kOh^ . thalctt . calctt . cattama'. 

The use of rings accounted to poaaeaa some talismanic virtue might be 
fiirther shewn in regard to " the king's cramp rings," highly esteemed on 
the continent as well as in England, as we learn from a letter addressed to 
Ridley by Bishop Gardner, who designated them as endued by " the special 
gift of cumtion ministered to the kings of this realm." A more homely 
remedy for the same disorder ia pointed out in "Withal's Little Dic- 
tionary." 

" Tha bone of ■ baire* toott clined in a ring 
Will driva avaj the sramp, wIwd u it doth wring." 

A curious passage occurs in a letter addressed by Lord Chancellor 
Hatton to Sir Thomas Smith, preserved in one of the Harl. MSS., relating 
to an epidemic at that time prevalent. " I am likewise bold to commend 
my most humble duty to our deer mistress (Queen Eliiabeth) by this letter 
and ring, which hath the virtue to ezpell infectious airs, and is (as it telleth 
me) to be worn betwixt the sweet duggs, the chaste nest of pure constancy. 
I trust. Sir, when the virtue is known, it shall not be refused for the value," 

Two sepulchral efflgiea of diminutive dimensions exist in Pembrokeshire, 
which have not been included in the list ^ven by Mr. Walford, in his notice 
of the little effigy at Horsted Keynes*. Sketches of these figures have 
been communicated by Mr. Thomas Allen, of Freestone HsU, Tenby. 
One of them, much defaced, appears to have been intended to represent 
a female, with a coverchief thrown over her head. The slab is narrower 
at the lower end than at the head, where it terminates in a pointed arch, 
crocketed, and forming a sort of canopy over the figure. This was found 

* Atchoolagia, iTiiL SOS. Alliuion it 
•lien made in the early romancei to the 
cieditad Tiituei of precioai itones, and ta- 
linnanic ringi, ai in Sii Eglamour, v. 71S| 
Sit Feroeral De Gallea, v. 1S60, &e. 

4 Proceedings of the ArchaoL Initit 
WincheiWt, p. xxn. 
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by Mr. Allen in Carew church. The second is in the church of Boulston, 
and represents a male figure, rudely sculptured, ctad in a long gown, the 
feet resting on a dog. Date, fourteenth century ? Over the het^ is a cinq- 
foited canopy. Dimensions of the slab, length, 2 ft. 3 in. ; width, at head, 
1 ft, at feet lOin. 

Mr. R. P. Pullan has communicated, through Mr. Walford, an impresnon of 
a small sepulchral brass, of the fifteenth century, existing in the chancel of 
the church at West Tanfield, Yorkshire, It represents an ecclesiastic, for. 
merly rector of the parish, clad in the canonical habit. The figure measures 
19 inches in length. He is represented as vested in a cope, with its usual 
decorative bordures of embrddery, or orfrays : over his cassock is worn a 
surplice with very long sleeves, the furred tippet appears with its long 
pendants in front, and a portion of its hood surrounding the throat, like « 
falling collar. The tonsure is concealed by s small skull-cap. Beneath the 
figure is a plate inscribed with the following singular lines :— 

8nm bkii IKttioi. U( Saidtn Vei't Stmnaa 
Sniton. lEn {am tiic srstmstns it lEIIt magtst' 
VnSiT. Bc tctam Ctenanftas bic q^ gRntc^tatx" 
%U 'Norton' liiMor KanDlu Dots gi'cor. 

Gough has given this inscription, in his additions to Camden, but 
strangely blundered in the transcript". 

The annexed representation of the seal of the chantry founded in Wim- 
boume Minster by Thomas de Brembre, who 
succeeded as dean of that collegiate church 
Aug. 5, 1350, is taken from an impression of 
the original matrix which is in possession of 
the Institute, having been presented, with 
other curious relics, by the Rev. Robert 
Wickham of Twyford, Hants. This beauti- I 
ful seal has been already engraved in Hutch- 1 
ins's History of Dorsetshire', but so unsatis. | 
factorily that another representation of it ap- 
peared desirable. Thomas de Brembre suc- 
ceeded lo the prebend of Milton Manor, in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, in 1 344, and 
in 1345 was made prebendary of Sutton cum 
Bucks, the best endowed stall in the calhe- 
dral*. He is said to have died in 1361, and 

was buried at Wiroboume, but this date is probably incorrect. Hit foun. 
dation at Wimboume was endowed for a warden and four chaplains* : in 
1534 it was returned as of the annual value of 22/. 6». 4d., which sum was 
then divided between three chaplains only. The armorial bearings on the 



■ SoChnterviKoiDetininealled. See ■ Browne 'Williii Surrey of Lincoln, 
Ormerod, vol. L p. 107. pp. 222. 246. 

■ Cund. BriL, iiL 8SB. • Pkt. 39 Edwin] III., put tL m. 10 
' Ed. 1796. vol. ii. p. 637. ud Ifl. 
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shield at the base of the seal are thoee usually ucribed toBrembre; argent, 

two annulets, and a canton azure. Brembre, lord 

mayor of London in 1377, 1383'4-5, bore the same, 

with a mullet on the canton for difference. Nume- 

rouB particularfl concerning Brembre's " great 

chauntrye," as it nas anciently called, are given in 

the History of Dorsetshire''. 

The curious seal of the sub-dean of Chichester 
here engraved, by permission of the Rev. Thomas 
Mozley, rector of Cholderton. Wiitshire, has been 
fiilly described in a former number of the Journal". 
It is a brass matrix, and was discovered six years 
since, in a field between the two parishes of Chol- 
derton and Newton Toney, on the borders of Hamp- 
shire. 

As a further illustratioD of the remarks on ancient drinking cups termed 
" Maiers," which appeared in 
the Archieolo^cal Journal, vol. 
ii. p. 263, we are enabled, by j 
the kindness of Sir William I 
Heathcote, Bart., to present I 
the accompanying cut of a 
Maier, which is evidently of an 
earlier age than the example 
in the possession of Mr. Shir- 
ley, which we have already 
figured; ita date is probably 
early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was found in the 
deep well in the ruined castle 
of Merdon, near Hursley, built 

by Bishop Henry de Blois, A.D. 1138. The material is apparently ashen 
wood, which was supposed to be gifted with cert^n medicinal or extraordi- 
nary qualities. 

NOTICE OF THE MEETING OF THE FRENCH SOCIETY FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL MONUMENTS, 

Held at Mbtz akd Tbetbb, June, 1846. 

Wb again give a sketch of some of the Transactions of this Society, 
not only as a compliment justly due, but also on account of the interesting 
matter communicated to it; referring for a more detailed statement to the 
" Programme of Questions" in the Gentleman's Magazine for May last, 
and to the forthcoming " Proems Verbal" annually published by the Society 
itself. 

* Pp.JS34— B87. ' Vol.ii.p.210.,.-^lc 
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The proceedings commenced with an enquiiy as to the monuments in 
Lorraine of CelUc origin, which elicited information of some Maenhin, 
and of a Dolmen called the " Oottstein," near Sarrbnick ; and likewise of 
an extensive fort or camp called the "ffing" — although supposed to be 
Hunnish — and utuate on the Solbei^, one of the Hunaruck chain of billa 
near Bemcastel, and remarkable for having its vallum &ced with masonry. 

The victory of Jovin over the Germans, and his previous stratagetical 
movements, were ingeniously shewn to have occurred near Scorpone, a 
village on the Moselle, about half-way between Mete and Nancy. 

The notices of Roman remains lately discovered were so numerous that 
M. de Cauraont, the Director, requested the Local Committee to cause 
them to be mapped for publication by the Society ; and urged especial atten- 
tion to the lines of aqueducts. He also suggested that a plan of RoiUK 
Meiz might be drawn up from the Roman buildir^ still, or lately there, 
in utu ; to which M. Reichensperger proposed the addition of a statement 
as to whether they are of indigenous or foreign material — he having found 
the Roman monuments at Treves to be of forty different kinds of marble, 
and of which some are even African. The Director also asked for a list (^ 
Roman sculptured and inscribed stones in Lorraine, together with a map of 
its dioceses and toivns during the Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties, 
which caused a remark by M. Robert, of Meti, upon the ud derivable from 
numismatic research in the determination of doubtful localities. 

In discussing the form and construction of houses of Roman slaves and 
the inferior class of Roman freedmeu, it was argued, from the paudfy of 
stones and bricks, and the multiplicity of nails found on their supposed sites, 
that such houses were low, and chiefly of wood, or of lath and plaster. 

With reference to the eleventh question of the Programme, an illustrated 
notice, presented, through Dr. Broroet, by Mr. Charles Tucker, on certwi 
objects of Greco- Egyptian character lately fomid at Colchester, was — in 
compliment to them as members of the British Arch geological Institute — 
read by the Prerident himself. 

The Director then enquired as to the monuments of Romanesque style in 
Lorraine; and this produced a memoir and some viv& voce information, 
whence it appeared that they are all nearly similar to those in the south of 
France, except a church at Rosbeim, the architectural details of which 
were probably copied from a church at Ancona, in Italy. 

The Pointed style in Lorraine, it was stated, has comparatively but little 
ornament or statuary^the cathedral of Meti, although of the 1 4th century, 
being referred to as an example of this simplicity, as well as several man- 
sions there of the 15th and 16th centuries. It was also stated that many 
churches have not their altar endn towards the east. 

The Director then axked fnr a list of Lorraine churches of known dates. 

Upon the question relative to the employment of geometrical proportion 
in medinval buildings, the Society was infoimed that in an Essay pub- 
lished by the Archteological Institute on the buildings of William of 
Wykeham, this subject had been treated on by Professor Cockerell of 
the Royal Academy of London. 
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Tbe queBtioDB on uicient Military Architecture elicited much interestiDg 
matter from the military membera present: and M. de Caumont demon- 
strated by drairingB the great irregularity, in plan, of caatlea built on rocky 
eminences — like those near the Moselle and the Bhine — and of castles in 
lower aitUBtiona — like many in the west and north of France, and in Eng- 
land. He also contrasted the massive square keep of Newcastle in North- 
umberland, and of some castles on the Loire — which are at once citadels 
and stately baronial residences — with the narrow watch-tower keeps of 
such CBEtles as derive their chief security from the escarpment of their sites. 
The learned Director was moreover of opinion that most of the castles on a 
line from Bordeaux through Poitou and Normandy to Amiens, and eren 
into England, were planned after Moorish types in Spain ; and appealed for 
corroboration of his opinion to the writer of this account, who thereupon 
took occasion to say a few words also about Vitrified forts, Scotch Feels, 
and Irish round-lowers. 

A paper upon Vaulting by M. de Lassaulx, of Coblenz, was then read; 
its ingenidliB author elucidating the intricacies of his subject by references 
to the treatises of Mr. Samuel Ware in the Archeeologia, and of Profeason 
Whewell and Willis ; and also to a series of plaster models, which he aAer- 
warde presented to the Society. 

In explanation of the questions on the architectonic decoration and furni- 
ture of churches, several drawings were exhibited by the Director, amon^ 
which was a stone cross attached to the church-wall at Montmille, in 
I^cardy, like that at Romsey in Hampshire. But no examples of such 
were known in Lorraine, and only two or three of Christ sitting in the 
henedictional attitude so common over doorways in other parts of France. 
Ancient altars, and fonts, and bells of ovoid shape, were also said to be rare ; 
and the clergy present were therefore requested to use tbdr influence in 
preserving them. 

Queries by Mr. J. O. Westwood were then presented through Dr. Biomet, 
relative to church.yard crosses adorned with knotted work and figures of 
serpent-shape ; which queries, it is probable, will be considered at the next 
aonual meeting of tbe Society at Nevers. 

A memoir was read on the Book of the Evangelists, and on a chalice and 
paten which belonged to Amald, bishop of Tout, tn the 9th century: and 
drawings were shewn, with a recommendation of their form for new sacra- 
mental plate in churches of Romanesque style. 

Drawings were also shewn of two processional crosses of the 12th and 
14th centuries in Metz cathedral, which, with other costly works of medi- 
Bval art — a cope (called Charlemagne's) of red silk embroidered with golden 
eagles — the ancient mara-books with their musical notation — and the stained 
glass there — were afterwards examined, as well as a large modem window 
destined for Lyons cathedral ; of the last-named work the Socie^ did not 
express much approbation. 

Among the niinor churches visited was a Templars' church now within 
the precincts of the citadel, and till lately used as a magazine. Of this the 
writer took a plan and elevation, it being remarkable — when compared with 
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Engliih Templars' churches — Tor being wholly of Romanesque architecture, 
and for the octagonal exterior of ils nave, the ahortneas of its choir, and for 
a low apsidal east end. On its interior walla paintings are still vinble, is 
also on some girders in a building near it, which was probably the Knights' 
refectory — the paintings there being representations of warriora on hone- 
back in armour of the 13th century. 

The ancient city-gateways, and the machinery for working their draw- 
bridges and berses or portcullises, were shewn by the Commandant of the 
garrison, who also, in a tour of the fortiflcalions, pointed out what he con. 
ceived to have been the direction of the Roman walls, and of those erected 
in the 10th century, as depicted in a plan previously exhibited by him. 

The Society likewise visited the Museum of Roman and Hediieval Anti- 
quities found in Lorraine, with the Public Ijibmry, containing several inte- 
resting HSS. and a classified collection of coins in glass cases — the unusual 
facility of access to which drew forth much approbation. 

In addition to its promenades In the city, the Society, under the intelligent 
guidance of the Vicomte de Cusey, made one day an excursion to the site 
of Jovin's victory before mentioned, as also to the Roman aqueduct at 
Jouy, and a castle at Freny, remarkable for a triangular keep of uneqiul 
udea, with a tower which formerly contained a waming-bell called " Mande 
Guerre," and for having its outer walls embellished with a large Lorraine 
cross in relief, and some rustic-work the protuberances of which represent 
half-imbedded cannon-balls. 

At the last sitdng at Meti — which was held in the Prefecture — commu- 
nications were made on Church-Music by the Baron de Roisin : on the 
Templars of Lorraine and their above-described church, with reference to 
an octagonal Templars' church at Rome : on the art of Lock-making, illus- 
trated by several hundred drawings, some of which demonstrated that the 
principle of Bramah's lock was not unknown in ancient Egypt: and a few 
extracts, by the writer of this sketch, from the Harleian MSS. relative to 
Met£ during the early middle-ages. 

Some elementary books for the propagation of Archeology in the public 
schools and mechanics' institutes of Lorraine — together with a notification 
that the Council of the Society had appropriated 3500 francs towards the 
restoration of divers edifices in that province — were then presented by M. 
de Caumont to the Pr^f^t, who, expressing his thanks and promising all 
his influence towards the furtherance of the Society's laudable objects, 
thereupon closed the session with an invitation to inspect a collection of pic- 
tures and enamels which at once evinced his good taste and liberality. 

Early on the following day the Society embaiked for Treves, where they 
met with so magnificent a reception that I shall not describe it, fearing to 
be deemed guilty of exaggeration. Nor shall I speak of the so weU-known 
monuments at Treves, except as to the novel light thrown on some of them 
by late investigations; or mention its minor antiquities, except to point out 
a few in places not always accesuble to individual strangers. 

The large brick building hitherto called " the Palace of Constantine," 
has been proved to be a basilica or hall of justice ; and, alUiough now 
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occupied by loldiera, should be visited interiorly, if only for seeing & 
majestic arch of sixty feet span opening into its apsidal. Tribunal end. The 
edifice long called " the Roman Baths," there is reason to suppose, was put 
of the Imperial palace, and never really Therms or public baths — no eito*. 
vations having yet demonstrated any water-courses, or (except under a 
small corner chamber) any hypocausts or other constructions like those 
usually found in Roman buildings formed undoubtedly for bathing pur- 
poses. But this opinion was vigorously combated on the spot it«elf, as 
well as an opinion that the Thermie were near the river. 

Some of the original baeilical walls of the Cathedral have been recently 
laid bare, under the direction of the learned architect Christian Schmidt, 
who kindly demonstrated, with reference to hia engraved plans of this 
edifice, the difference between its portions of the 4th century and those 
of the 1 1th and I2th. M. Schmidt also pointed out when in the church of 
Notre-Dame its remarkable ground-plan, and, considering ite date (1227 — 
1243) and ite vicinity to the Rheniah provinces, the advanced style of ite 
beautiful architecture. 

The collection of Roman inscribed stones at the Porta Nigra haa been 
ranch increased, and several newly-found sculptured marbles and coina have 
been added to the coUection belonging to the " Treves Socie^ for useful 
research" now at the Gymnasium. 

Of the places not always accessible may be mentioned the Sacristy of 
Notre-Dame, and among ite treasures the porteble altar of St. Willebrod, 
which is a small oaken chest covered with a copper case adorned with 
figures in silver and ivory of Byzantine work, and inscribed with a record 
of ite dedication, and a list of the retiques originally deposited in it. 
Also the Palace of the Bishop, who politely exhibited to the Society some 
vety beautiful MSS. there, and a censer of the 12th century lately found by 
him in a country church : and lastly, a chamber at one end of the Public 
Library, containing an assemblage of minor ohjecte of antiquity illustrative 
of the arte and domesljc manners of medinval times. 

At the farewell meeting, (which was public,) alter a brief account by H. 
de Caumont of the rise and progress of the Society, the Secretary gave an 
oral report of the observations and opinions of ite members on the several 
monumente which they had visited ; and then complimenting, in the name 
of the Society, the municipal government of Treves for what it had already 
done in their preservation and development — but with a suggestion that the 
course of the aqueduct should be further explored — placed on the table a 
donation of 300 francs towards that purpose and the restoration of a bronse 
inscription of the 12th century on one of the city gates. M. de Caumont 
afterwards presented the Society's silver medals te four gentlemen of 
Treves, recommended by the Council as the most active and intelligent 
archteologiste there, and thanking the inhabitante in general for their 
cordial reception, with an expression of hie conviction that this visit of the 
Society would produce evety good effect that could be hoped for, took 
leave of the afsembly by announcing that its fourteenth annual meeting 
would teke place next June at Nevkbb. w. BttOKXT;,;Tc 
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DlOCEIB OP DUBHAH, TO THE HOMOUB 07 GOD, UNDEK THE IKVOCA- 
IIOM OF THE BLEBSED ViBOIN MaBY AND 8. OswIlT, KIKO AHD 

KABTVB. By William Sidncjr Gtbeon, Esq., Barrigter->t-LKw, F.S.A-. 
1846. 4to. 



DirsiNO the last three yean Beveral importaot and coBtly worka bare 
appeared on the hiatory of ancient monastic foundations in England, togt- 
thcT with minor easays on the same subject. The volume before us ia the 
most attractive of theae contributions to English eccleaiaatical hiatory. It 
is profusely decorated with coloured initial letters by the accurate pencil 
of Mr. Shaw, chiefly copied from catholic examples of different periods. 
Besides the objeolions, in point of taste, which may be justly ui^d against 
this style of embellishment, which has so widely prevailed of late, we may 
observe that not the least of the evils resulting from its adoption is that its 
expenae imavotdably placea works like the present, and others which might 
be named, beyond the reach of ordinary book-buyers, at once restricting the 
general URefulneas of the publication, and linuting the reputation of the author, 
who in all such cases seems, unavoidably, to rely for succees as much npon 
the ability of the artist he may employ, as upon his own literary merits. 
In the present instance, moreover, we would gladly have seen a larger expen- 
diture on the delineations of the ruins of the priory, which belong to a most 
interesting period of architecture, and are but poorly exhibited, both as to 
general effect and to details, in the etchings by Mr. Richardson. 

Having thus discharged our conscience by protesting agunst a &sIuon 
which is equally erroneous in principle and injurious in effect, we ^adly 
turn from the decorations to the text of Mr. Oibaon's work, on which he has 
bestowed much lealous labour united with varied and extensive research. 

The ruins of Tynemouth priory, a auccursal cell to the great abbey of 
St. Alban, are conspicuous on the lofly promontory north of the mouth d 
the river Tyne, a site from which the local name is obviously derived. Thi» 
admirable and commanding position could scarcely have been left uoocca- 
pied by the Romans. Yet there is no evidence to justify a positive con- 
clusion on the subject. Camden supposed Tynemouth to be the Tcnko- 
GELiTic of the " Notitia," an opinion rejected by Horaley, who claimed tbit 
distinction for Solway Frith. In short, the Roman historians mention no 
station which can be satisfactorily identified with the spot. Two memorial* 
of Roman dominion have been discovered among the ruins — a votive altar 
and an inscribed tablet. Hie inscription upon the former shews that it was 
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dedicated to Jupiter b; ^lius Rufus, " prafectua cofaorti* quarte Lin* 



gonum;" but, although it was found among the remauu of the supposed 
buildings of the earlier monastery, to the north of the existing ruins, there 
is no proof whatever that it was in litu, or that it may not have been trans- 
ferred thither in remote times from the adjoining station of SsaRDUirvii, 
Walt's End, which is known to have been garrisoned by the cohort named 
in the dedication*. The inscription on the tablet is Imperfect and doubtful 



■ Reference hti abvady been m»de to ,., , ... 

the frequent Temoril, in North nmberlMid, cbBolc^c*] Joum 
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at the be^nning, and, as usually happens in such instances, it has received 
very contrary interpretations. Brand supposed it to commemorate the 
construction of a harbour and temple by Gains Julius Verus MaziroinuB o( 
the Bixlh le^on ", while the Rev. John Hodgson, tiie late accomplished his- 
torian of Northumberland, believed it to refer to the erection of a cippui 
on a base, and a temple. Either reading is unBatisfactory, and it is not ea^ 
to offer a solution of the difficulty. Thus much is certain, there is nothing, 
the harbour theory being rejected, to identify this inscription nith the place 
of its discovery. However, there is much probability in the conjecture 
that, during the Roman occupation of Britain, Tynemouth may have been a 
military post, subordinate in importance to SEOEDtJHtTH, the tnoet easter^ 
of the known garrisons on the wall of Severue. 

Nothing certain is known of the history of Tynemouth until the close of 
the eighth century. It may be poesible, as Mr. Gibson seems to believe, 
that soon afler the conversion of the northern parts to Christianity, it 
ohtuned a reputation for local sanctity; but in the entire absence of 
evidence, it is useleBs to discuss the quealion. Yet one or two points raised 
by the author require observation. ,It is improbable, as he .is. disposed to 
think, that Tynemouth was the monastery of the holy Abbess Vires, 
mentioned in Beda'e life of St. Cuthbert, as the words of that writer pre- 
sent this ohjecUon, that the house referred to, if situated ntar the mouth of 
Tyne°, must have stood on the southtm hank of the river. The legend of 
St. Oswin, patron of the foundation, was not vmtten until five centuries 
after his death, and like many legends it is obnoxious to criticism in respect 
both of events and dates : but even admitting the fact therein stated,. that 
Oswin was buried in the oratory of the Virpn Mary, at the mouth of the 
river Tyne, A.D. 651, we are not told whether on the north or south side' ; 
it must be also admitted that the earliest grnimne mention of the place, 
anterior to this legend of the tweUUi century, is a notice, in the Saz<n) 
Chronicle, that Osred, king of Xorthumbria, was interred at Tynemouth 
A.D. 792. From this, indeed, it may he fairly inferred that at the close of 
the eighth century a church, and possibly a convent, existed there, but 
beyond thejdight record of Osred's burial, there is not an iota of evidence, 

" See biietptanation of tbc Tynemouth of the Societjr, we were iafDrmed that thn 
in«eriptioDi, sad repreeenutioaa of the had been long ODce eoniigned to tli« ntilt 
(bree iculplured tides of the altar, Ar- lerving a* a itorehoaie, under the graM 
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not even ft TcspecUble tradition, to guide us in the inTcstigation of the 
history of the spot previously to that date. 

Whatever may have been the character or extent of the religiotu house 
at Tynemouth in which Oered was interred in 792, it would appear that, 
owing to succeBsive ravages of the Danish pirates, to which, from its situa- 
tion, it was particularly exposed, or to some other cause, the place was 
ruined and deserted when the relics of St. Oswin are said to have .been 
discovered, A.D. 1065. No great weight can be attached to the story of 
the refoundation of the building by Tosti, earl of North umberlaad: under 
any circumstances that chief could have done little more than commence the 
good work, as he was slain in the year following the discovery of the mar- 
tyr's remains. The nest authentic notice, then, of Tynemouth, after the 
Saxon Cbronicle, is in the charter whereby Waltheof, earl of Northumber- 
land, granted " the church of St. Mary in Tinemuthe, together witii the 
body of St. Oswin, king and martyr, which rests in the same church," to 
the monks of Jarrow. 

By this concession, which Mr. Oibson supposes to have been made circa 
A.D. 1075, Tynemouth eventually became a dependency of the church of 
Durham : for on the removal of the brethren of Jarrow and Weremouth to 
that monastery, Alberic, earl of Northumberland, confirmed Waltheof 'b 
gift, to the, church of 6t. Cuthbert and its occupants, for ever. Confirmt^ 
tions, however, even though well attested, were not unfrequentiy set aside, 
in the unsettled times at the close of the eleventh century. Robert de 
Mowbray, who micceeded Alberic in the earldom of Northumberland, re- 
stored the monastery of Tynemouth, expelled the monks of St. Cuthbert, and 
granted it to the abbat of St. Alban's, who with a truly mundane disregard 
of the solemn warnings of the monks of Durham, " to forbear from seizing 
the property of others," sent his people to dwell there; and Tynemouth re- 
mained a cell to St Alban's until it fell vrith the maternal house at the Dis- 
solution. In this sketch of the early history of the priory we have not 
followed Mr. Oibson into the pleasant but unprofitable regions of con- 
jecture. 

Hie annals of the priory subsequent to its union with St, Alban's offer 
no very remarkable incidents. Like other religious establishments it 
largely increased its possessions during the twelflh century, a period 
favourable beyond any other, before or afler, to the growth of monastic 
institutions. The chapter of St. Alban's used it as a conveniently remote 
prison for its refractory or guilty members, and in early times an exile from 
tile pleasant fields and temperate climate of Hertfordshire to a rugged rock 
exposed to the storms of the German ocean, and in the dangerous vicini^ 
of the Scots, must have been a severe penalty. In one respect however the 
history of tiiis priory becomes important, and that is when considered in its 
relations with the neighbouring town of Newcastie ; to this part of the sub- 
ject Mr. Gibson has given less attention than could have been desired. 
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No people who had to depend oo commerce (br their existence, couM 
have been more unfortunately situated than were the burgesses of Newcastle 
in medieval days. The rapid Tyne rolled by their quay as it were m 
mockery, they had no property in its narig«h1e course. The right of the 
tnshop of Durham to the water south of the mid-stream was recognised, and 
the limit of his fraochise northwards marked by a stone tower which divided 
Tyne bridge in the centre, the cost of maintaining the aouthem half at 
which was defrayed by the episcopal exchequer. On the other hand the 
abbat of 8t Alban's claimed under the foundation charter of Robert da 
Mowbray all the liberties and customs in the river l^ne which that noble- 
man had possessed, and confidently maintuned that at the date of his grant 
the river was divided " between the said earl and the bishop of Durham." 
This was under any circumstances a doubtful Utle, particularly as How- 
bray's grant had disappeared at a very early period, for as the abbat 
piously observed in the suit temp. Edward the First, " where that charier 
Is, God knoweth." However, under this insufficient title the monks of 
Tynemouth challenged a right to the water of the river norA of the mid- 
stream. Although their clum to levy tolls on shipping is not expressly 
noticed in any of the documents cited by Mr. Qibson, there is no doubt 
that, at various periods, they endeavoured to assert such a privilege ; and, 
what was even of more consequence to the burgesses, the prior of Tyne- 
mouth, with his brother of Durham, had endeavoured to forestal the trade 
of Newcastle by enlarging the little villages called the " Sheles," at the 
mouth of the river, which were originally, as the name implies, clusten of 
wooden huts, or "logges," inhabited by fishermen ; be built large fishing 
smacks for trading purposes, thereby indirectly defrauding the bcamugfa <^ 
itsprisage, and moreover he baked "other people's bread" in his ovens, 
whereby the burgesaes lost their fiirnage* dues. 

Thus placed between two Brea, it is not surprising that the townspeoj^ 
should have appealed to the crown in self-defence ; and it cannot be said, 
as Mr. Gibson appears to think, that, because they claimed legal protection 
against acts and pretensions which vitally affected their prosperi^, they 
were either "jealous" or "encroaching" neighbours of the monks. The 
result of proceedings in parliament, on this subject, under Edward the First, 
was a judgment in favour of the burgesses ; the question had been already 
raised though not decided in the reign of Henry the Third ; and it was only 
finally adjusted by the Dissolution. However, time has justified the fore- 
sight of the monks in attempting to create a town at die month of this 

* Mr. Oibion liu miitikBn the lignill- corpantian revenue. Id the ume v*; 

eitian at thie word. It meuit I^e prnflt ]orda of soksi uluitcd wilbin bonngha or 
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important river, nnd the primitive appellation of the log-hnU of the flnher- 
men of the priors of Tynemouth and Durham ia now borne by two flomish- 
iag towns — North and South Bhielda — which send vesaels to all parU of 
the globe. This prolonged and interealing contest between secular and 
ecclesiastical merchants may be further illustrated by other records than 
those printed by Mr. Gibson, who has our thanks nerertheleBs for what he 
has contributed towards it. 

Before parting with Mr. Gibson, and our apace admonishes us that we 
must now do bo, we would say » few words touching his remarks upon the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle on Tync, against whom he has launched 
a severe phUippic. It is true, as he observes, that Society haa of late years 
given few proofs of its vitality ; it may be even admitted that it has not 
made its existence felt; but in passing these strictures on it Mr. Gibson 
has not taken into consideration how many of its once most active sup- 
porters have been overtaken by death, or enfeebled by age. The places 
of those who have finally departed or merely retired from Uie scene cannot 
he readily supplied, at a time when a more precise method in conducting 
archeological enquiries is expected, and more especially amidst that activity 
of professional and commercial rivalry which distinguishes the state of 
society in Newcastle, in common with other northern towns, leading more 
to considerations of the present and future than to retrospection. Still 
that, although it may be somewhat dormant, the Society is rich in the 
material wherewith to pursue its former course of usefulnesB, the memben 
of the Archceoli^cal Institute can testify, who received much valuable 
assistance from its council on the occasion of the recent meeting at York. 
Why does not Mr. Gibson, who, although a stranger, has already shewn 
himself so fully alive to the antiquarian wants of the north, step forward 
and CD-operate with them, instead of railing, because his own particular 
taste is for monuments of a later time, at the unrivalled collection of relics 
of the Roman occupation of England which, in our opinion, so gracefully 
and appropriately decorate the approach to the Society's room — an edifice 
which is built where the wall of Severus once stood i He may be assured 
his assistance would be duly estimated whatever the shape it might 
assume. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of most of the illustrations of this 
work. Tbe foe-similes of charters are especially worthy of remark, as 
among the best ever executed. The grant of Edgar the eon of Gospatric 
cannot be surpassed for truthful character. 

The seal of the priory, at least the only one of which an impression 
has been preserved, is of Decorated character, though late. The Virgin 
and Child are represented in one compartment, end St. Oswin, regally 
attired, in the other. Mr. Gibson observes that it is difficult to ap- 
propriate the large head which is represented between the two ogee 
canopies; it is evidently intended for a female, and irom the presence 
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of an 4toile on either side would 
seem to be also deei^ed for the 
Virgin. The aimesed cut, kindly 
furnished by the author, is from &n 
impreBsion very inferior to that ap- 
pended to the deed of surrender, 
•till preserved in the Augmentation 
Office, of which likewise, and of the 
Hguaturee, the volume contains a 
lithographed copy, admirably finish, 
ed, the seal being of the ccJour of 
the wax original. 

Besides the seal of Edward the 
Second, Mr. Gibson has engraved the 
Mcond great seal of Edward the 
Third. As we are not aware that 
it has ever been given before, ex- 
cept ia Bandford, we gladly use the 
permission of the author to present 
it to our readers, whom we may re- 
fer for some interesting particulars 

connecUd with it, to Professor a-i ai a, pnorj m Trt,™=utt,, 

Willis's paper on the " History of the Great Seals of England," 
second volume of the Archeological Journal. 



Thb Lives of the Lobd Chahckllors and KEErEBS op thk Great 
Seax oy Ekblaitd, fboh the baruebt tikes till ibb keion or 
KiMO GEOBflB IV. By John Ixird Campbell, A.M., Sic. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray, 1846. 

As Liord Campbell's work has already attained the dignity of a second 
edition, and may, possibly, reach a third, it will be rendering a useful ser- 
vice to the noble author and his readers, to call attention to some omis. 
•ions, and many errors in that portion of it which lalls within the scope of 
•a archsological review. 

It u unnecessary to follow his lordship into the question of the deriva- 
tion of the word "chancellor," since he hu neither cast any new light 
upon a point which has been frequently discuBsed, nor supplied any frcBh 
material for conjecture. The noble author has been equally unsuccessful 
in his observBtioDs upon the duties of the office in early timea, a part of his 
work remarkably full of contradictory poaitiona. We shall also pass by 
his notices of the chancellors during the Anglo-Saion period, from the 
pluviose St. Swithin to the notary Swardus, who is most preposterously 
elevated to the dignity of vice-chancellor under Edward tie Confesaor, 
vol. m. 3 c 
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Notwithstsndittf; Lord CampbeU'a reBearches, and the tdmiiable word- 
painting of Sir Francis Palgrave, we can no more recognise the chancelln', 
aasiated by the masters in chancery, sitting in the Witteneagemot, u " l&w 
lorde," than modem traTellera can discern Jove and his attendant deities 
assembled on mount Olympus. 

To begin, then, with Lord Campbell's Life ot Thomas i Becket, first la 
point of eminence of the cbancellora titter the Conquest, respecting whose 
career and acts we poaseas moat authentic and minute infarmation. In the 
account of his parentage and birth in the city of London, we are not told 
that the locality of the house in which he was bom ia to this day very ac- 
curately marked by the hall of the Mercers' company in Cheapside, once 
the site of a hospital dedicated to bis memory : — on that spot stood bu 
paternal home, as we know from the will of Agnes, the martyr's sister; 
his father, Gilbert k Becket, was a parishioner of St. Mary Colechurch; 
and in the font of that church the future chancellor was baptised, ai 
tradition asserted St. Edmund the king and martyr had been before 

Speaking of the council of Nortfaampton, by which Becket was sentenced. 
Lord Campbell remarks " it lasted a good many days, the court aitdng on 
Sundays aa well as week-days." Not »o many days. That assembly wis 
opened on Tuesday the 13tb of October, 1164, and on the evening of 
Tueaday the 30th, at the latest, the chancellor fled, in disguise, to Sand- 
wich*, whence he sailed for Oravelinea, landing there on the 2nd of No- 
vember; but if the latter date be correct, his sentence muat have been 
given onSunday the 18th of October, and such is the opinionof Dr. Lingard. 
However, the dates of the Quadrilogus, with which Fitz -Stephen here agrees, 
are inconsistent ; yet under any circumstances the council did not last more 
than a week, and its sittings, perhaps, did not exceed five days ; so the 
laborious Sundays of Lord Campbell's narrative are reduced to one. This 
vagueness of statement ia a remarkable feature of the author's s^le, and 
cannot be sufficiently reprehended. Another instance of it is the observa- 
tion, that the archbishop suffered in the fifty-third year of hia age ; yet ac- 
cordmg to the dates supplied by Lord Campbell, he was bom in 1 1 19, and 
slain on the 2dth of December, 1170, and therefore could not have been in 
more than his fifty-first year. But his lordship's dates are, in general, aa 
loosely aacertuned as bis lacts ; thus he ascribes the coronation of King 
Henry the younger to the year 1169, whereas it took place on the 14th of 
June, 1170; and in the same manner refers the reconcitiatoiy interview 
between Henry and Becket to "a meadow near the town of Fereitville, on 
the borders of Touraine." Freteval is the proper orthography of the name, 
but that is unimportant, since it was not there, but at Mont-Louit, between 
Amboise and Toura,that the king met the archbishop. Lord Campbell must 
have been thinking of the treaty of Freteval between Henry and Louis o' 
* Taking ■ cireaitoni naU, b* Liocola and Boctoa. i 
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France in 1161. Thierry has cominitted the same error in his history of 
the Norman Coaqueet. 

From Becket we may pass, for the intervening chancellors are not worth 
a comment, to William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, the celebrated minister 
of Ricliard the First, and would add to the notice of him by Lord Campbell 
a fact which has hitherto been unpublished, y'a. that it was about the times 
of Richard that "Chancery-lane" acquired its ominous name. There is 
extant a deed by which Longchamp demised certain messuages in the 
" Chancellor' s-lane," heretofore the " New-street." Lord Campbell, it 
should be obserred, has most successfully identified chancellor Longchamp 
with the minstrel Blonde), who is sud to hare serenaded Richard in Us 
prison-house: according to his lordship the chancellor's song began, "O 
lUchard, mon Roy," &c. Unfortunately the authorities for tills in- 
teresting discovery are omitted. It ia difficult to imagine how the author fell 
into the singular error of dating the apocryphal letter of the Old Man of the 
MountiUD at Mettina, above all other places. Credulous as people un- 
doubtedly were in those times, such a blunder could never have passed 
unnoticed. There is the less excuse for Lord Campbell, as the letter is 
printed in the Fcedera, and also translated by Thierry, to whom his lordship 
acknowledges many obligations. 

We should by no means be disposed to attribute undue importance to 
these errata, but like inadvertencies mark almost every page of that division 
of this work to which our observations must be restricted, and necessarily 
impair the value of its authority. Even after Lord Campbell has arrived, 
io the course of his narrative, at that period of English history when a 
writer, not averse to the labour of research, might well abandon conjecture 
for certainty, we find him yielding to an imaginatory version of clearly- 
recorded facts, and ingeniously, though, as we believe, unintentiooally, dis- 
torting those facts for the purpose of introducing the notice of an individual 
who has no more title to appear in this memorial of English chancellors 
and keepers of the Oreat Seal, than Friar Bacon has to be accounted the 
inventor of the sleam-en^e ; we allude to Eleanor, consort of Henry the 
Third, whose life has been written by L>ord Campbell, as a " Lady Keeper 
of the Great Seal." According to his lordship's account "she held the 
office nearly a whole year, performing all its duties, as well judicial as 
mmisterial." We propose to shew that such was not the case, and that 
Lord Campbell wrote under a misapprehension of certain very simple hxsXs. 

His lordship's first position is that Henry, " in the prospect of his going 
into Oascony in 1253," entrusted her with the custody of the great seal, 
" and the queen was lefl in the full exercise of her authority as lady 
keeper." 

To this we reply that the credible testimony of a contemporary annalist 
entirely disproves the statement. The queen and Richard earl of Cornwall, 
were appointed "custodes" of the realm, and Matthew Paris informs us 
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that the king wrote to them aa such, that if any rich abbey or bishopric 
should fall vacant during hia tibeence they were to keep the same for htm: 
altfaou^, ultimately, he gave express authority to the earl and Willinn de 
Kilkenny to confer ecclesiastical benefices". But Lord Campbell cites ■ 
document which be terms " a commiesion," to support his case, as proving 
tbat the great seal was committed to the queen's keeping. We object 
in the first place that the document relied on is not a. commission, but letters 
patent, conveying a general notification of an act done, and secondly that 
instead of corroborating his lordship's assumption the insb^ment in ques- 
tion shews its fallacy, and confirms also the oamtiTe of Matthew Paris. 

This patent recites that the king, about to set out for Oascony, had com- 
mitted his great seal to the custody of the queen, " under onr privy seal and 
the seals of our beloved brother and liege-subject Richard earl of ComwaU, 
and of certain others of our council ;" the condition of such trust being that 
if anything should be sealed in the king's name with aity otktr seal tfasn 
that, which might tend to the detriment of the king or his realm, it shonld 
be of no moment and wholly void. It must be sufficiently obvious from ths 
circumstance of the great seal being under the king's privy seal, and the 
seals of others of his council, that it was sealed up in its pouch, and that the 
queen could not use it without the intervention of the council, and, there- 
fore, that she was not de facto keeper of the seal in the usual sense of tliat 
phrase. The seal was rather in the hands of commissioners : but bad tb^ 
any power to use it ? As the privy seal was upon it, the just infereoce would 
seem to be that it was the king's intention the pouch should not be 
opened at all during his absence. This view is supported by the nest cor- 
rection of Lord Campbell's narrative, which -it is our unpleasant duty ta 
make. His lordship says, " the sealing of writs and common instruments 
was left, wMfer h»T tUrteUon, to Kilkenny, archdeacon of Coventry." It 
would naturally be supposed from these words that Lord Campbell had 
good authori^ for a fact so circumstantially stated ; yet there is not the 
ahadow of a foundation for it ; and the authority which be cites, and on 
which he must he held to depend, contradicts him in every particular. The 
seal which the queen, in obedience to the king's precept, delivered to Kil- 
kenny, was not the great seal, hut the seal of the exchequer, which the king 
states in liis letter he had deputed to be used " tn place of our ffrtat $eat 
which uw wili cauie to ht that up until our return from the parts [of Oak- 
cony] aforesaid"." Although Lord Campbell prints that which purports to 
be a copy of this writ, the words we have distinguished by iiaUct are lefl 
out in his work ; yet even despite this remarkable omission, which we 
cannot suppose to be otherwise than accidental, or to have arisen from his 
copying at second-hand from some very careless compiler, it will be seen 
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that hta Btateraento are incorrect; it was the exchequer seal which vas en- 
trusted to Kilkenny, to be used in place of the great seal, and instead of 
acUng ander tin qutm't direetiont he was appointed absolutely and without 
restriction, to bear and use it until the king's return to England ! 

Hie lordship proceeds — " She sat as judge in the Aula Begia, beginning 
her sittings on the morrow of the Nativity of the blessed Vii^n Mary, 
These sittings were interrupted by the accouchement of the judge." We 
decline to enter into the knotty question of the constitution and juria- 
dicljon of the Aula Regia, but if Lord Gamphell intends his readers to 
believe that Queen Eleanor sat therein individually as keeper of the great 
seal, and with any equitable jurisdiction, it must be obierved that he is 
entirely mistaken. He quotes as his authority a Flea roll" of the 37th year 
of Henry the Third ; the title of the first rotulet of which is " Pleas before 
the lady the queen and the council of the lord the king," Sec. Just the sort 
of title that might be expected when the king was out of the realm ; those 
pleas which, had he been present, would be described as " coram Hege," 
were now recorded as beard before his council, and the queen having been 
nominated, as already stated, one of the guardians of the kingdom, took 
her place in the council by virtue of such appointment*. Moreover, had 
bis lordship examined this Flea roll, he would have found that after the 
first rotulet, or skin, the queen's name is not again mentioned — the pro- 
ceedings are thenceforward described simply as " coram consilio." Her 
majesty was not present after the sittings on the morrow of the Nativi^ of 
the Virgin, that was the 9th of September, and her accouchement did not 
take place until the 26tb of November ; so much for the marvellous story 
of her sittings being interrupted by that interesting event. We confess it 
seems to us very surprising that Lord Campbell, who must know that in 
the middle of the reign of Henry the Third, the jurisdiction of the chan- 
cellor was already defined and distinguished from the common law, should 
quote an ordinary Flea roll as a proof of purely imaginary sittings in equity. 
We need scarcely, after the preceding observations, take the further trouble 
of contradicting the assertion that after her favourable recovery the " lady 
keeper" resumed her place in the Aula Rtgia. 

There are so many errors in this little hit of romance by Lord Campbell, 
that we can do no more than cursorily allude to them. The story of the 
queen commencing " an unexUnguisbable feud with the citizens of London," 
about the dues at Queenhithe, is a monstrous absurdity. Those dues were 
payable long before Eleanor's time, and the citizens &nned them under 

^ Lord CimplKll cites lliii document, rrgii Henriei fllii Regi) Johumia xxxTij*. 

wrongly. M Kif. Tim. tranafreUTitidem damicQi rcKUiqueWw- 

* Ueniy wiled from Portiinanth on the coaiini, et facie (bermtt he lubaequentCB 

6th of Augnit, uid all patent! and writa IJttere palentea coram conijlio ipiiua 

■ubuquent to that date were prepared damuii regia in Anglia, et amtinoate ua- 

" coram coniilia," and tented bf the Queen que ad annum ipaiua regit xxxvii)." Pat 

and Richard earl of Cornwalt. " Memo- 37 Hen. Ill, m. 2. 
nudum quod aeito die Augnati inno regni 
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the queen consort, by charter. Lord Campbell might just as well have 
said that Queenhithe took ita name from her majesty. With respect to her 
claim to "Queengold" we would refer his lordahip to Frynae's essay, for 
further information on that point, and to hie Maertion that " the city of 
London had hitherto been a sort of free republic in a despotic kingtiom, 
and its pri-rileges bad been respected in times of general oppression," we 
reply that, whatever it may have been in theory, it had been no such thing 
in fact; but that during no reign, from first to last, were its privileges so 
utterly disregarded as during the times of Henry the Third ; that monarcli 
suspended the franchise of the citizens again and again on the most trifling 
pretexts. Then Lord Campbell states that the queen made a speech to the 
parliament, assembled in the beginning of 1254, and pressed for a supply. 
We find no record of this oratorical effort ; in fact Matthew Paris expressly 
says that the king's prolocutor and "messenger" made the speech in 

In the notice of the chancellorship of William de Kilkenny, who waa 
promoted to the office, according to Lord Campbell, on the retigtuUum of 
Queen Eleanor, his lordship sets out with a singular mistake, attributing 
the dictation of a speech delivered by Henij in April, 1253, to " lord chan- 
cellor Kilkenny," who, according to his own shewing, was not appointed till 
1254. We cannot moreover find any authority for this statement, which 
is not borne out by Matthew Paris. 

The length to which this notice has extended obliges us to pass over 
other and equally grave errors. In conclusion we would observe that it 
has seldom been our lot to find so many inaccuracies in notes, extracts, and 
references, as in Lord Campbell's work ; there is scarcely a Latin quotation 
correct; for this it must be presumed his lordship is not amenable to criti- 
cism, his amanuensis must he censured ; yet such carelessness could not 
fail to detract very materially from the reputation of any writer less above 
the suspicion of ignorance than we gladly admit Lord Campbell to be. 
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MANUALS OF GOTHIC AECHITECTOEB. 



As Attxhpt to dihckiminate the Styles of AaoHiTEcrnss in 
EiroLAiiD. By Thomas Rickman, Architect. Fourth edition. 8vo. 

A HiBTORT OF ALL THE PstNCIFAL StTLEB OF AaCHITEOTUBE. By 

Edward Boid, Esq. Secoad edition. 12mo. 

The Pkincifleb of Gothic Ecolesiastic&i, AscHiTBOXoaB. By 
Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. Eighth edition. 12mo. 

Aunt Elinor's Lectttbes oit Abchizectitbe. 12mo. 

AiraLicAN Chdbch Abcbitbctitke. By James Barr, Architect. Third 
edition. 12 mo. 

A Maetual of Gothic Architectube. By P. A. Paley, M.A. I2mo. 



Gothic Abchitzcture wm bo lon^ the favourite region of the imagi' 
nation, where poetry and romance held undisputed sway, that a violent 
oppoeition might naturally be expected to any attempt to reduce it to the 
ordinuy level of a science, to apply the rule and compass to it, and b> trace 
its gradual progress step by step from the decay of Roman art to the 
glorious development of the complete Gothic ; and though truth will pre- 
vail in the end, its progress under such circumstances was sure to be slow, 
and frequently thrown back for a season. The character of the extraordi- 
nary man whose genius first reduced this chaos into order, was not calcu- 
lated to diminish the violence of his opponents, and the accidental circum- 
stance of his having been brought up a quaker was perhaps likely to add 
to the prejudice against his system. Yet perhaps this very circumstance, 
and the habit engendered by it, of well weighing his words before be com- 
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mitted himself by expresilag' them, contributed to make his work more 
really valuable from the extreme accuracy and caution which it erery where 
ezlubits. Whatever the causes may have been, the fact is certain that he 
did prodnce a most valuable and well-considered system, and that few 
sciences can boast of so good an elementary treatise, more especially as a 
first essay on the subject ; and though nearly forty years have now pasMcl 
over since he first published bis system in the form of lectures to crowded 
audiences at the Literary Institution at LiTerpool, and thou^ he lived to 
issue four editions of his work, each adding fresh examples in support of hii 
views, yet no one has been able to correct any material pcunt of his system, 
and it is surprismg to notice how very little information has really been 
added to the mass which he collected with such extraordinary diligence^ 

It is much to be regretted that some of the active and zealous youn^ men 
who so enthusiastically pursue this now fashionable study, do not imitate 
the industry of the humble quaker in collecting facts, and consider how 
much they are indebted to him for all they know of the subject, instead of 
taking every opportunity of expressing their contempt for his labouiB. 
Whether his nomenclature is the best that could have been invented is not 
now the question ; his divisions of the styles are so clear and true, and the 
precision with wliich he has discriminated their characteristic features is bo 
inimitable, that his work must always remain the basis on which all others 
treating of the same subject must necessarily build. This is the only ex- 
cuse that can be offered for what otherwise would be the gross plagiarism 
manifested m all the treatises that have eubsequeully appeared, extending 
frequently to cKtracting many successive pages verbatioj, without acknow- 
ledgment*, and in all to the free use of his facts, his arguments, and hia 
conclusions, without the addition of more than a mere fraction to the infor- 
mation he had collected. That hia nomenclature presents some anomalies 
is not disputed, but it has been so long established, and is so generally 
understood by all classes, that any attempt to change it now is merely to 
drive us back to the chaos from which his genius has happily delivered us. 
We now have a language which is understood alike by employers, archi- 
tects, builders, and workmen ; if we attempt to change it, we shall have 
each of these classes using a different language, a very Babel let loose ^ain. 
Nor has any better system or better nomenclature been proposed. The 
objections which present themselves at firet sight to the new nomenclature 
are at least as great as those that are complained of in the established one. 

Mr. Boid, in his " History of all the principal Styles of Architecture," 
published ia 1830^, adopted the plan of calling the three styles of Gothic 
merely First, Second, and Third, in order to avoid as much as possible the 
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«se of technical language in a popular work. This was perhaps more 
sensible than the general abuse of BJckman's technical terms with which 
every one has been wearied of late. But this judicious avoiding of tech- 
nical language is widely different from the plan proposed by the Eccle- 
aiologiat in 1846, of adopting " First, Middle, and Third Pointed," ae a 
new technical language, and doing away with the name of "Oothic" alto- 
gether as inappropriate, overlooking the fact that this name is applied, in 
the same manner as we apply it, in every languRge in Europe. 

It is easy to shew that the objectiona to this proposed new nomenclature 
are at least as great as any that apply to Kckman'a terms. In the first 
place the traneition from Norman, or what Mr. Blosam calls the " Semi- 
Norman Style," is unquestionably the " Finl Pointed Style." It b not a 
Gothic style, but it m Pointed. Secondly, to describe a church as having 
" First Pointed round-headed doorways," and " Middle Pointed square- 
headed windows," is more absurd than anything in Rickman, Yet such 
examples do occur, and that not by ones or twos, but by tens and hundreds. 
In some districts almost every church will be found with either Early 
English round-headed doorways, and eometimes pier-arches also, or with 
Decorated square-headed windows. In other words, it was a very common 
practice in the thirteenth century to use round arches with all the detiula 
of pure Gothic work, and in the fourteenth century it was still more common 
to use square-headed windows, often with very beautiful mouldings and 
details, and tracery. 

Thirdly, It would be very possible to build a thoroughly good Oothic 
church taken entirely from fine ancient examples without a single pointed 
arch throughout. This is fatal to the scheme ; it proves that the pointed 
arch is not an essential feature but an accident of that style, which by the 
common consent of all Europe is called Gothic, and whatever the origin 
of the name may have been, any attempt to change it is now too late. 
Another serious objection to the proposed " new nomenclature" is its^ague- 
neas and want of precision, no one can say where the first style begins or 
ends. Mr. Foley's Manual was expected to supply this deficiency, but it 
is very far from doing so. The impression which his book leaves is 
favourable to the writer ; it is written in a good spirit, a pleaaing style, 
and a gentlemanly tone, and contains a good deal of original observation 
which shews that the subject is not new to the author, though here and there 
he falls into the usual errors of inexperienced writers on this subject. But 
no one can help seeing that his own good sense and sound judgment 
would have led him to continue the use of the established nomeaclalure 
which every body understands, and which continually creeps in as it were 
unawares, and in spite of his wish to please his injudicious friends by adopt- 
ing their crotchet. The natural consequence of this is that his book is very 
confused and more calculated to puzile than to assist a beginner, and that 
the author is not able to do justice to himself and his own knowledge. Ha 
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begins hia second chapter with the remnrk tliat " To suggest new methods of . 
nrratigement and new terms to eiprcSH them, perhapt only tends to perplex 
and confuse the elements of the scieace ; and some of those already proposed 
are sufBdently appropriate," But he has not firmness enough to act on this 
sensible opinion, heing overruled by external influence, and proceeds to 
divide the Romanesque into four styles, and the " Gothic" into seven more : 
where each begins and ends it is in vain to attempt to make out, for as these 
distinctions are in a great degree imaginary and have no real existence, 
examples will continually occur in which two of his styles are so blended 
together in work that is evidently cotemporaneous, that any effort to 
separate them must be futile, and hence we suppose arises the confusion 
which we find in his attempt to distiDguiah them. Mr. Hickman's atyles are 
BO perfectly natural and true that any atfempt to upset them and make fresh 
divisions is certain to fail when a large'Jnumber of examples come to be 
examined in different districts. Rules which may aeem good in one county 
will entirely fail in another. Mr. Rickman'a divisions may naturally be 
subdivided into early and late in each style, and he always allowed for 
the transition from one style to another occupying a considerable period ; 
of course many buildings being entirely of this transitional character. 
If tlie study were made more easy by multiplying names, each of these 
changes might have a aeparatc name, hut as we have always observed that 
the more names and the more divisions are made, so much the more are 
beginners puzzled, we deprecate their use especially in these manuals foe 

There is a clearness and' simplicity about Mr. Rickman's system which 
renders it peculiarly easy to understand and to remember. A learner by 
his method, will be able to discriminate the style and age of a build- 
ing in half the lime that he could do so by Mr. Paley's or the Eccle- 
siolo^st's. Mr. Btoxam has had the good sense to retain Mr. Rickman's 
divisions of the styles and nomenclature, and his book continues to be 
the best manual for an archceologisL He is too fond of viewing all old build- 
ings which present any anomalies as necessarily Anglo-Saxon, and he has 
introduced two new styles, the "Semi-Norman" and the "Debased," neither 
of which are properly styles at all ; but on the whole his book is sensible and 
useful. The early editions were little more than " Rickman made easy," his 
language thrown into question and answer, and illustrated by Mr. Jewitt'a 
beautiful woodcuts. The later editions however contain a good deal of 
original research, though too much confined to the " Anglo-Saxon style." 
On this Buliject Mr. Paley follows him implicitly, far too implicitly as we 
think, but wc must reserve that question for another opportunity, and return 
for the present to Mr. Paley. His book is illustrated by some very pretty 
woodcuts by Williams, which are creditable to the artist, but do not exhibit 
the same accuracy or the same knowledge of the subject with Mr. Jewitt's; 
the artist has evidently engraved many of the drawings without understand- 
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in^ them, hence they are more pretty than raluable.but this remark applies 
to a part only. 

The Tery material quefllion, " What constitutes a distinct style of nrchi- 
tecture," does not appear to have been much considered either by Mr. 
Bloxam or by Mr. Paley. A little reflection would shew that it mutt have 
etrtam eharaclerittic/ealurea tut potietsed hy any other tlyle, and by which 
it may be distinguished. Apply this obvious test to Mr. Rickman's styles. 
The Early Eugliah style is distinguished by its characteristic mouldings, 
and 1^ the geoeral use of laucet-shaped windows. The latter feature is 
the popular one, but not to be depended on by itself; the mouldings how- 
ever are iuvariable, and a never-failing test by which it may he distin- 
guished from any other style in this country, and from the corresponding 
styles of other countries, the Early French, Early German, or Early Flemish : 
each country has its own distinct style, of which the mouldings are the only 
sure test. The Decorated English style is distinguished also by its chnrac- 
teristic mouldings, and by the geometrical or flowing form of the tracery of 
the windows. The second feature is agtun the popular one, but not alone 
to be relied upon, but the two together form the test. The same re- 
marks apply more particularly to the Perpendicular style, and although in 
this style the vertical lines of Iracery are more to be depended on, they are 
not by themselves the test. Let any of the proposed new styles be tried by 
umilar tests, and no accurate definition of them can be given. Mr. Blozam's 
Anglo-Saxon style haa no really characteristic features ; every one of those 
which are popularly so considered may be found iu later work also. It ia 
probable that some of the buildings of this class do belong to the Saxon 
period, but they have not sufficient distinct character to form a. separate 
style. The "Semi-Norman style" is open to the same objection: the 
buildings of this class ai-e very numerous, and it may be a convenient divi. 
sion as a period of transitioii, but it has no peculiar features of its own ; 
these buildings belong partly to one style and partly to another, intermixed 
in every possible variety of form and feature. The " Debased style" is 
open to the same objections ; the buildings of the seventeenth century are 
often debased enough, but all the characteristics of a separate style are 
wanting. The proposed new styles of the Ecclesiologist and Mr. Paley 
are open to the same objections, they are equally incapable of any exact 
definition. If Mr. Rickman's definitions are to be applied to the First 
Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed, the roeie change of name 
has been already objected to. Mr. Paley's twelve styles are still more 
objectionable, from the endless confusion the use of them must cause. 
I. 2, The Saxon period is too obscure for us to be able to define any style, 
still less to divide it into two. 4. The period of transition is not a style. 
6. "Late or Florid First Pointed, 1240 to 1270." This wants the clear 
lines of definition; the pure Early English style continued throughout this 
period, witiiout any marked difference in the mouldings, and altiiough 
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the windows become larger and have foliated circles, be. in the head, 
yet this difference alone is not sufficient to form a separate style. 7. 
" Geometric Middle Pointed," and 6. " Complete 
Middle Pointed." Between these two supposed 
styles no real line of distinction can be drawn, 
either in the mouldings or the tracery. It is true 
that the geometrical forms of tracery are gtnt- 
rally earlier than the flowing forms, but by no 
means always ; they are often continued to a 
Inte period in the Decorated style, and sometimes 
in the same building the windows have their 
tracery geometrical and flowing alternately, 
without any other distinction, the mouldings 
and de'nils being the same, and the two evi- 
dently built at the ssme time. This is fatal to 
the attempt to divide the Decorated into two 
styles. 9. '■ Third Pointed," 10. '■ Florid Third 
Pointed." The length of time over which the 
Perpendicular style extended, makes it more 
desirable to divide it into early and late, but no 
line of distinction can be drawn, at least none 
sufficiently marked for common use; very early 
Perpendicular buildings have frequently been mistaken for very late ones, 
by persons supposed to be good judges. It is allowed by all that there 
was a continual progress, a gradual change in all the styles, but this was 
not always eiraultaneouB, there were new fashions and old fashions at all 
periods: however numerous we may moke the styles, we must still allow 
for a transition period between one and the other, so that the only result 
of such numerous divisions must be increased confusion, and consequent 
difficulty, to students and pevsons who have not lime to study the aubject 
very deeply. 

Mr. Paley may be able to make all these nice distinctions himself, but 
few will be able to follow him, and those who have studied the subject a 
much longer time, and perhaps quite as deeply as Mr. Paley, do not agree 
with him as to the expediency of these divisions, nor yet as to the precise 
point where each should begin and end, neither will history bear him out 
as to the dales which he has assumed. Me acknowledges that, "With 
respect to the dates of each it is quite impossible to lay down more than a 
very general scheme," and quotes with approbation these sensible obser. 
vations. " Professor Willis is of opinion that in each style we must pre- 
sume the existence of Imitalum and 7Van«iViim specimens, and that at the 
same period of time, and in the same country, buildings may have been in 
progress, some in the old style, some in the new, others in every possible 
gradation between them. For when any new style is invented ia the 
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country where it appears, we shall inevitably trace it in transition; 
wherever it is brought in complete, and adopted in works of considerable 
magnitude, it becomes as it were a riral, and is likely to be more or lees 
clonely followed by the native architects; though many of these, through 
preference of their old fashion or ignorance of the new, may go on building 
in a style half a century behind others. Thus it must be expected that 
many perplexing anomalies will occur to us in attempting to assign dates, 
which in fact would be inexplicable on any other theory. Still on the 
whole each country had its characteristic development °." 

All this is very true and very important within due limitations, but is it 
not a fatal objection to such minute subdivision of styles? — If we are to 
make three separate styles in each century, and also to acknowledge 
that one builder may be bolf a century behind others at the same time, 
how are we ever to remember the succession of styles, or judge of the age 
of a building which may have been built in the " style before the lost." 
The simple old-fasbioned plan of describing buildings by the reigns of the 
different Kings, is far less objectionable than all these new styles. The 
style of Henry the Third or of Edward the Third is more easy to remember 
and M well defined as Uiese new distinctions. Mr. Rickman's broad divi- 
sions are natural, easy, and obvious, and those who wish for more minute 
divisions may readily make them by adding early or late in the style, or the 
name of the king in whose reign that division was most in use. 

With regard to foreign countries, it must be borne in mind that Normandy 
and a considerable part of France formed part of the English dominions at 
the time the change of style took place, and many of the finest French 
cathedrals are acknowledged by the French themselves to have been 
" built by the English," that is by the Anglo-Normans. In other foreign 
countries the distinction is far greater, and sufficiently great to make it 
desirable to distinguish them by the names of their respective countries. 
Mr. Foley observes that " both the Early English and Uie Third Pointed, 
or Perpendicular, are peculiar to our country. The corresponding or 
synchronous continental styles are the geometrical Decorated, and the 
Flamboyant. But at Norrez and Ardenne, near Caen, Professor Whewell 
found as perfect and genuine * Early English' churches as our country can 
supply." The chapel of the seminary at Bayeus is another example of 
pure and good Early English work; though even in these buildings the 
mouldings partake of a French character. 

The following remarks on symbolism are proofs of Mr. Paley's good 
sense, when he has firmness enough to use it, and free himself from the 

< Tliii !■ not ■ufflciently attendeti to bj nenL But tlui u mine than neeilleii now. 

■noilem ucbit«cti ; ctcd Mr. Pugln }iu let for we bave better sncient niodeli of oni 

the dangerous example at foreignUing in own to follow than can be procured from 

hiicbnrche* and their decoration*. True it abroad. This i) admitted by Mi. Petit, 

is tliat in the middle ^(es improveroenla " Reniarki," Stc. ml. i. p. 13.— Sea Wck- 

were ftrquently borrowed from the cooti- man, p. 37. . t 
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influence of his ingenious but fanciful friends. " Much as has heen said 
on the subject of symbolism'', and undiscovered laws of Gothic architecture, 
we are strongly disposed to attribute the almost unattainable perfectioD of 
the medieval buildings to the unerring judgment, Ane taste, and intuitive 
feeling of the artists, who built religiously, not coerced by utilitarian 
employers, and, above all, devoted excluaively to the one style prevalent 
in their day, without so much as the knowledge of any other, and without 
any care to imitate their predecessors in anything." 

The use of corbel-heads in ascertaining the date of a building by the co». 
tume of the head-dress has often been pointed out : the difficulty is in 
knowing accurately the exact period during which a particular faead-dreu 
continued in use. For instance, Mr. Faiey eaya, " It may be useful 
to observe, that the head-dress of a square form is a certain evidence of the 
transition, and fixes the date of a building to about the year 1375. The 
nave and chancel of Ryhall church, Rutland, are of this style, and marked 
by this peculiar dripstone termination." But unfortoiialely at p. 297 this 
head-drees is described, and the date of 1420 assigned to it. And at 
p. 176 the same square-topped head-dress is engraved, and eeid to be of the 
time of Edward the Third, side by side with another female head, having 
the chin-cloth or wlraple, which was worn in the time of Edward the 
First. This confusion very much destroys the utility of corbel-beads as a 
guide for beginners in an elementary work which this is evidently intended 
to be, but for which purpose it is not suited. There is much to please in 
the book, but it is calculated only for advanced students. The concluding 
chapter on Monumental Brasses is from the pen of C. B. Manning, Esq., of 
Benet College, and is a very good concise account of this interesting class 
of monuments. We cannot take leave of Mr, Paley without thanking him 
for the pleasure his book has afforded us on the whole, though we have been 
obliged to differ from him on many points, and regret that its general utility 
should be so much impeded by attempts at originality without sufficient 
connderation. 

Of Mr. Bloiam's book we have already stud that the later editions are 
greatly improved, and we repeat that it now forms the best manual for 
arcbeologiata in this interesting branch of study. Our objections to the 
two new styles which he has introduced are rather of extent than of kind ; 
we think he goes too far, that the differences do not amount to a separate 
Style, though we do not deny that there are considerable differences between 
these buildings and the regular Styles. 

On the Saxon question we think that neither he nor any of his followers 
have pud sufficient attention to the masonry and construction of these build- 

' Seechap. i'r.orMr.Poo1e'i"Cbuicliu, Lewia'i treatiae on Ihii lubjeet, leem to 

theii Stmclure, ATrangement, and De- have much of Tuiciful and qDcitiauable 

coration." The plulow^hiiing theories of copjeetiue, amidit loiiie undoubted truth, 
the late truialaton of Dunndua, and Mr. 
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ings ; nor bas much additional lig'ht been thrown on the aubjecl since the 
reBearcheii of Mr. Rickman and Mr. Twopeny, neither of whom considered 
the anomalies which they were the first to notice as having sufficient cha- 
racter to form a. separate Style. 

It is true that in some of these buildings the masonry ia rude enough, and 
the construction ia more that of carpenters than of masons ; and it is pro- 
bable that these examples are really of the Saxon period ; but in other in- 
stances, such as Dsglingworth, the masonry is better than that of the tran. 
septs of Winchester, and quite as good as that of the tower rebuilt after it 
bad fallen " from imperfect construction*." The fineness of the joints be- 
tween thfe stones in ashlar work is a ready test by which to judge of the 
quality and probable age of the masonry ; and thus tried, many of the 
supposed Saxon structures must be considered to have been built after 
IIOO, when, as Mr. Bloxsm himself shews (p. 101) from William of 
Malmcsbury (lib. v.), fine-jointed masonry was first used in England by 
Roger bishop of Salisbury. 

In other instances the rude cubical mosses found in the place of capitals 
to the chancel-arch, which have been assumed as characteristics of this sup- 
posed style, have every appearance of being simply the blocks put up by the 
masons for the purpose of having the capitals carved out of them, but by 
some accident, or want of funds, left unfinished ; for instance, at Wittering 
the arches between the nave and tusle have regular Norman capitals, any one 
of which might have been carved out of the rude blocks left at the cbancel- 
orch. And Mr. Bloxam states (p. 113) that it was very customary to 
carve the capitals after the blocks were fixed in tbeir places, as the crypt 
at Canterbury clearly proves, for they are there to be found in almost every 
stage of their progress, and some of the sculpture must have been done long 
after they were erected. In the later styles he 

also notices the same thing. " We sometimes i..i!iii.ufe!lil'l;>iii. 

meet with square Cobbel Bi,Ockb, and other \ 
work of an intended decorative description, T 
the design for the sculpture of which has never 
been carried into effect." As at Crick, North- 
amptonshire, itc. p. 231. We bare only to 
apply this remark to Norman works, and one 
class of the anomalies supposed to be Saxon 
disappears. Others, such as the capital or 
impost of St. Benet's, Cambridge, have much 
more the appearance of late Norman or tran- 
sition works, than of the Snion age. fi.Br.,n-,cwt,anif- 

' It 19 worthy of lemirk thit colem- muoary U aclcnowleclBcd, the prolnlnlily 

porarj writeri meiition tUe fall of a great ia that any building* which exhibit belter 

number of toweri immedUlely after they mtsonTV, with finer joint* than wo find in 

were built in the esrly NorTiiau period, early Nonnan Wuik, are of later ratber 

and aa thegtreat iuperiority of the NDrmuti than earlier dale. ^o\c 
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We cannot understand upon 
what ground Mr, Bloxam con- 
eidera the ruined church in the 
castle at Dover as some centuries 
older than Darent church, Kent, 
which is a good example of early 
Norman work, and has quite as 
early a character as the ruins at 
Dover; though these have some 
Roman renuuns worked up in 
them belonging to an earlier 
building, the present structure 
has nothing to distinguish it 
from work of the twelfth cen- 

Itisworthyofremarkthatmany — — 

of these structures are mixed up D.MHciiiireh,KBni. 

with late Norman and transiUon work. La a manner that seems almost unac- 
counlable if the Saxon theory were admitted. Daglingworth has a lancet 
window in the chancel in the original wall without any appearance of in- 
sertion, and the same thing occurs also at Wittering, and in eeveral other 
instances. These objections to the theory should be fairly stated and ex- 
amined. 

After all, this supposed style is a very immaterial point, of no practical 
importance, though veiy interestJug for archteological diecussion. Ur. 
Bloxam's descripUon of the characteristic features of the regular styles is 
good aud clear, and his illustrations extremely beautiful, and as good as 
their small size will admit, though we could have wished the drawings to 
have been more correct in some instances. The manner in which Mr. 
Jewitt has preserved the spirit of Early English foliage in the cspitals from 
York and Durham is highly creditable to his skill. The foliage from 
Salisbury and Lincoln is also beautifuUy engraved, and Mr. Blossm's de- 
scription of it is good and accurate. " Sculptured foliage of this era is 
much used in capitals, brackets, corbels, bosses, and crockets, and is gene- 
rally called tfi^-leaved, a term not applying so much to the formality of 
design or execution, which are frequently very elegant, and done with 
much freedom of hand, as to designate a kind of crisp foliage in which the 
iiiff lima as well as the leaves are used in the composition. In this it 
chiefly differs from the later styles, where we see an approximation to nature, 
and the foliage appears of a much thinner and moreflexible texture, evincing 
a greater freedom both in conception and execution. This is particularly 
observable where the thick stems rise from the mouldings and support the 
foliage above. Among the forms of foliage the trefoil is most predominant, 
and very characteristic of the style." (See the cuts opposite.) 
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" The foliage of Decorated capiUli may generally be distinguished from 
those of Early English by its not rising from the neck-moulding with stiff 
stems, but being carried round the bell in something of a wreath-like form. 
The foliage itself, whether of capitals, finiala, crockets, bosses, or other 
ornamental accessories, exhibits much of natural freedom, and we frequently 
find the oak, the ivy, the hazel, the vine, the fern, &c. very beautifully and 
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closely copied from the natural leaves ; the oak in particular BeemB to have 
been an especial favourite. The leaves are luxuriantly expanded, grace- 
fully disposed, and sculptured with great boldness and freedom ; they are 
BuRiciently distinct from the foliage of the succeeding style, which, though 
frequently most elaborate, has still in general a certain formality of outline 
which renders it very inferior in gnwe and beauty to the Decorated." 



" The north door of Adderbury is particularly tine; the jambs are finished 
with rich crocketed canopies, from which the arch springs; the dripstone is 
ornamented with a moulding resembling a fir-cone, and within this is a 
beautiful modification of the tooth-ornament, which is herf ^ 
converted into a knot of ivy -leaves and other foliage : the v 
inner mouldings are ornamented with the oak and vine t 
leaves, and within this is the four-leaved flower. Many 
doorways are without shafts, and the jambs are composed of u 
a series of quarter round and semi-cylindrical mouldings, which have often 
a square-edged fillet running vertically up the face, and these are oil con- 
tinuous with the architrave mouldings." 

The Decorated roof at Adderbury is a very good specimen, and espe- 
cially useful at this time, when timber roofs of the earlier styles are 
much wanted, by calling attention to the existence of many of them un- 
noticed in our country churches, where they are daily being destroyed 
under the influence of the present mania for the restoration of our old 
churches, which is only another name for the total destruction of their 
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original character; and more mischief is beiog done under thia delusion 
than ever the Puritani did vrith their axes nod their hammers: they left 
evidence against themselves of the miscliief they had done, but our modem 
" restorers " leave nothing by which we can tell what they have destroyed : 
their first step is to obliterate erery vestige of the old work, before they 
begin to build up their own " improvement." 




We have scarcely allowed space to notice Mr. Barr'e unpretending and 
useful little book, but not much will be required, his own description of it 
disarms criticism. " This little work is intended to serve merely aa an 
introduction to the study of the ecclesiastical edifices of this country, and 
at the same time to afford a simple and practical guide to those who are 
engaged in the erection or restoration of churches." These purposes 
it is well calculated to serve. The first half of the book is occupied in 
describing the different parts of an Anglican church as they should Iw, 
and though some may be disposed to cavil at the quiet manner in which 
Mr. Barr assumes that his views of what they ought to be are unques- 
tionable, we are disposed to think he is right; an elementary work should 
not be controversial. The latter half describes the styles, dividing them 
into centuries to avoid the use of technical teims. His descriptions of the 
characteristics of each century are concise and clear, and his selection of 
woodcuts, especially of the mouldings, very well suited to render them 
familiar to the eye. Perhaps if he had been content to refer to the 

...Ac 
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"GIoMuy of Architecture," inateui of borrowing from it, he would have 
been less open to the charge of appearing in borrowed plumea. The 
number of hie original cuts would have been aufflcient to give hie work a 
very respectable appearance, some of them being aa good as any in the 
other worke before us; for inatance, the Norman arcade at St. Peter'a, 
Northampton, which we have borrowed at p. 379; the Early Engliah cor- 
bel-table at Bererley (see p. 391); the Decorated pinnacle at Howden (we 
p. 364); and the Perpendicular tower at Dundry. 
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Note.— In the " Notice* of the Priory of Boutbwick," p. 322 of thia Tolome, 
tlie aeal of the prior of Chertiey was accidentally inserUd instead of the South- 
wjck sea], which will be given in a future number. 
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TRENCH. 

DtonoHNiiBE DU AsB^riATioN* Latinzs et Fiun^aibbs, csniBa daub lm 
InBCBimoiia, lbb Mahvhcbits, ei leb CHiSTie av Motbn Aqe, Sto. Par 
L. A. CbAU&nt, Bibliotheckire ^ Ettcux, et auteur d'une Paleoobafhib dbs 
ChirlM. [Thii is n portable 12ino. founded on the Lexicon of Walther and 
the Lilts of Abbreviations in the Benedictine folios, and of which the Hatei 
have been all engrared b; tbe author himself.] 

NonoB DB LA CATH^DKAiJi DB Ubadx, par Slgt. Alloa, the Bishop. Bto. 

HiBTOIBB BI AbCH&OLOOIK DBS MoSABTiBEB DO DsPABTBKBNT DB SbIKB ET 

Mabhx, par E. Pat;. 4to. 
Htsioixi KT DBaoBimoM de Notbb Damb db Mbldh, par B. de la Fortelle ; 

4to. 
NoTicB SUB L'ANCiBiraB CoLLBOiATB DB Chamfkaux, par A. Taillandier. 8*0. 
NoTB BOB LBi ToMBXAnz wT LIB Cbtptbb DB JoDABBB, poi A. dc Canmont. 

8vo, de 16 pages. 

Uakobl D'ABOHioLoaiB Bklidikdsb, Civile, bi Militatbb, par J. Oudin. 
Second edition, 8ro. [This woA is a campilation from De Caumont's "Court 
d'Antiquites" and other archsBologica] poblications.] 

Statistiqub Mohdhemtau 00 Caltados, par A. de CaumoDt. Tome premier. 
Paris, chu Deiache, Rue du Bouloj, No. 7. An 8to. of 420 pages, with 
100 woodcuts and 15 lithograpiis in 4to. relating to the Cantons of Caen 
and those in its ricinitj. 

SiATiSTiftUK MoNUHEKTALi DU Defabtbicbut dd Pitt-db-Domb, par J. B. 
Bouillet. 8to. with an atlas of 39 plates. [The plan of this work is so ad- 
iniiable that perhaps in a future number we maj give some further account 

or It] 

Dbsobiftiob AncnrtBOToBKinB bt Aboh&olookiub db la Cathbdjulb dx 
ToDBXAi, par B. Benard, Arehileote de la Yille. Bnisellet, chez Yandolle. 
Folia, with SA outline copperplates. 

Hbhoibbb sue lbs Antkidit£b db la Soloobb Blbboibb, par H. de la SaiUMje. 
This is a republicatioa of some papers honoured a few years ago with a gold 
medal, by the Academy of Inscriptions, and comprises an account of the ancient 
roods of that dutnct, and a comparative description of its different cemeteries. 

CoDBazs AxcHEOLOoiqras bt Histobiqdeb dads li DtPABTBiiBHT db l'Aix, 
par M. Siiand. 8vo. 264 pages, with 10 plates in outline. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FDBLICATIOKS. 
AMKVAIBB DB L'lNBTITnT DE9 PBOVIHOBB KT DBS CoNQK^B SciBMTlFiqUKI. ISlUO. 

Paris, cliez Derache, Bue du Bouloy, No. 7. [This lillle and cheap woil giTM 
an account of this insUtntiuD and all the teamed Societies in the Departments 
of Fraoce.] 
DfiFiKiTioH Elbhbntukb DB q[isi.QUBa Tebmbs D'AHoHiTicTvaB, pai M. de 
CaurooDt. 8vo. 101 pagei. Paris, chez Deiache, Bue du Bouloj, No. 7. 
[This is B little work of similar intent to that of Ur. Parker's "Gtossarj of 
Architecture.'^ 

DD feu GBKOEOtB, DEB FXnX DB GuEBBE BT DEB ObIOIKBS DE LA PoDDBX k 

Cahoh, d'apb^s DBS lEXTES NouTBtDi, par M, M. Beinaud et Fave, 8to. 
pp. 286, arec atlas de 17 ptauches. 
OnsBKTATioNS HuTOBiQUBB BT GBOORAPHigtiES SUB i.'li(scBirnoa d'uhb bobib 
MiLUAiBS QUI BUBTB A TcRia EI bob IiA toie Bonaihb DB Cabthaoe 1 
Tkvbsa, pat M. Letronne. Paris, brochure, in Svo. 

ObDBBIOI VlTALIS, HlBTOBIA EcCLEIIASTlOl, CoLLATIONE XT AmMADVEB- 

BiOHiBDS AnouBTi Le Pbetost. Tom. iii. Paris, cheE Benouaid et Co. 1849. 
8vo. pp. 634. Puhlie par la Societe de rHistoire de France. 
HiBTOiBE SB Bennes, par U. M. de VilleneuTC, et de Maillet, BibUotheoaire de 
la Ville de Bennes. Bennea, chez Moremhe, 1S45, 8vci. pp. 547, arec 3 plans. 

GEBMAN. 

MiTTaBiLVNOBN DIB KoHioL. Sachbibchen Vebeinb ypE Ebfobbchitko dnd 
Ebhaltuno der ALTBBTaoBUBB. Dresden, bei Walther. 8ro. liiO pages, 
with plates. 

SbHDSOHBEIBEN ah DIB FbBCNDE KiBCHLICHEB ALTEBTaCBUBB tM KoHIOBEICHBS 

Sachbbn. Dresden, bei Blochmann. 12ma. 44 pages, with 4 plates. [A useful 
book of instructions for describing churches, addressed to members of the 
Saxon Antiquarian Societ;.] 

Wier's Kaisebuchbs Zbdohaub zch bbstbn hale, ton Fs. von Lebkb. 
Leipzig, bei Koehler. Sro. 32S pages, with 3 plates. [This is an excellent 
Catalogue Busonne, with an Appendix of Essajs on the uses of certain parts of 
armour not yet well determined. It has also a well-arranged list of extracts 
from InTentories and other documents relative to arinouT of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, with similar intent to a work published also at Iieipzig (hut 
which we have never seen) entitled " BnaxuHa-WoBiBBBncH."] 

DiB BlTTEBBCBOEN RaUHENECK, ScHABFBMBCE, VND BaUHBNBTBIK, TON Fb. VOH 

Lebbr. Wien, bei Braumiiller. 8vo. 330 pages, with 10 plates. [This is a 
hislor; and deUiled description of some Castles near Baden in Austria, with 
an account of Tournaments.] 
Bdchleib vox DKB FiALBH. Trier, bei Linz. [This is a reprint from a little 
worii on architectural pinnacles, published in 1480, b; Borizer, an architect of 
Batisbon; edited, with an appendix, bj M. Beichensperger, of Trives, and 
illustrated with 20 figures.] 
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SaMULUKO VOK GiniBQUSeKN AHCHiTBKTONISCUGR OBMAUBITrB ADB DBM MlT- 

TELALTBBLicHEH Baueunbt, vou Ft. Leuhut, CuelD. Wilb % transUtioD in 
French. ISmo. 51 pages. [This is a priced catalogue of casta from rarioua 
architectural omainents in Colt^e, made espenallj for the use of Mudents in 
Gothic architecture, and well worthj of attention b; the Inspector and Direclon 
of Schools of Design.^ 

AaRieS BINBB KlRCBLICBBR KtTNaT-A&CHABOLOQIE DBS MlTTELALTBBS, TOD H. 

Otte. Nordhausen, bei Forstemann. Hio. 174 pages, with S pistes. [A con- 
cise and geographically arranged account of Gothic edifices, which I found 
a very useful guide to archilectural research in German;.] 

VltBOI.EICHENENDB SjtHMLUHaEN FCBk CHSIHTI.iaH M'lTTEI.&LIEBLICBB BaU- 

suNST, von Bemhard Orueber. [The firat part contains 34 plates, representing 
Tuious objects of Architecture and Art of theflth, lOtb, 11th, IStb, and ISth 
centuries. The second part treats of construction, and has 48 plates of 
columns, mouldings, and raulting. Sec, with remarks on Blaterials, Lighting, 
and Ventilation.] 

CHUOnOLOOIB DEE DBDTBOIIE-MlTTHLALTEaLIOHEN BtDKVNBT, IN OBOMBTBIB- 

cHEK ZEicaRUHaEN MIT KCBZBN Eklideterono, tou G. O. EaUcnbach. 
Miinchen, 1844, bei Zach. [This work is in long folio, with very good outline 

litliographic plates.] 

AacBfuLOGiscHB ZBrrsoKBiFT, Ton E. Gerhard. Berlin. 4to. with plotM. 

MiiTHEiLUtiaBii DEB Antiqdabisches Gesellscbait T.D ZuBBICH. Ziirich. 
4to. with plates, bd Me,ver, 

DlK BASILIItl DEB AltEK MIT HBSONnEKEI RoBCKSICBT ACF DIEJBHIOK FORK 
DBKHBLBEM WbLCBE DEB ChIUSTLICBBN KiRCBB ZUB TOBBILDB DIEHTE. 

Berlin. 8tu. 

As'riguABiSK TiDDSEBtrr: the Bulletins of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
the North, for 1843, 1844, and 1845 cunuin Memoirs and Plates on Arrow- 
headed Inscriptions ; on Runic, and what we call Celtic Antiquities ; and also 
an interesting Catalogue raisonne of the Sodety's Museum at Copenhagen. 

[W.B.] 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Pbimkval ABTiqciTiES. Tbb Olsbm Tihbs of Dbumask and Emqlakd illus- 

TRATBD BY AntIOUITIEB FOUND IN GBAVB-HILLB OB BaBBOWS. By J. J. A. 

Worsaae of Copeuhsgeu, with numerous additions and illustrations of similar 
remnlns in England. 

MOHUNKNTAL BRASSES AND SlAB^: OB ElSTOBICAI. AND DeBCBIFTIVB NoIICB OF 

THE Incised MoycvKNTAL Mbhobialb of tbb Middle Aoes. By the Rer, 
Charles Boutell, M.A., one of the Secretaries of the St Alban's Architectural 
Society, a Member of the Aicfateological Institute, &c. Originally read, foi 
the most part, before the 8l Alban's Architectural Society, at three of their 
Meetings, held severally at St. Alban's in February, June, and October, IS^ijIij 
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Ak Airhpt to DisoBtHinATB tsb Stvlh of Abobitbotuhb id ENaumi. Bf 
Uie lat« Thomas BidonaD, F.S^. Fiftk tdition. With nnmerotu engnnnga 
OD steel and wood, of the bett examples, dnwn by Uackearie, engiared bj Le 
Keux and JewilL 

Ah Irqdikt ikto thx DiFntasHCE og Sttle onsBBfABLa in Avcunt Pahtikd 
Glus, with Hints on Glau Painting, bj an Amateur. Illuatnted by Coloured 
Plales from Anrient Examples. 

OxToaD Abchitbcturai. Sociity. It is proposed to publish, as soon as a sufit 
cient number of Subscribers are obtained, a Catalogue of the Society's Rubbinga 
of MoNDMBNTAL BoABBBS, which amount to about 300, from all parts ofEng:- 
land. Tha armorial bearings and inscriptions wiU be given, and the work will 
comprise a complete introduction to the subject, and full Indexes. Subscribeia' 
naiDM received by Mi. Parker, Oxford, and all Booksdieis, to whom the tuoal 
•Uowances will be made. 

OmwiUUt Room, AoIywJ), OjfaTd, Dwc. 13, 1B46. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL WOBES BECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A MiHUAi, OF GoTBto ABOHiTBCTttBS. By F. A. Paitj, M.A., author of " A 
Manual of Gothic Houldinga,' with nearly 70 illustrations. John Van Voorst, 
Paternoster Bow. 

iLLHSTBATIOHa OF TBS ABCBITBCTDBAL AxTiaDITIBB OF THE CODNTT OF DuBHAM, 

EcoLEaiABTicu, Castbllatbd jmd Uokbstio, by B. W. Billings. 4to. 
London, Boone, 2D, Bond Street 

Crcbchbs ih the AacHDEACoNar of Northawftok. Continued on die 1st of 
each alternate month. Proo&, 3b. ed.; plain, 2e. 6d. — No, I. to V. 

A Glosbiby of Tibhb csed ih Bbitish Hebaldbf. Sto. with Seren Hundred 
Woodcuts, les. 

Ah AncHrTBcTCBAL Desobiftion of St. LeoNAao'a Chdbch, KtHXarBAO. Pub- 
lished under the superiatendenee of the Lincolnshire Architectural Sodety, 
with illustrations by F. Macltensie and O. Jewitt. Small folio, lOa. 

RBHABxa ON Abchitectvbal Chabactbb. Bead "before the Lich6dd Architec- 
tural Society. By the Bev. J. L. Petit, H.A. Bojal folio, with 44 EtoUnga. 
Uls. 

Bbkabxb oh >hb Pbihcifleb of Gothtc Architbctdbb, as applied to Ordinary 
Parish Cburches. By the Ber. J. L. Petit, M.A. Hto. with two Elcfaings. la. 



Note. — At p. lUO, tbe work entitled " Designs for Churches and Chapels in the 
Norman and Gothic Styles" is attributed by misUke to the Oxford Archiiectunl 
Society. , 
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